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CORRIGENDA, ~— 


Page 13, line 5, from bottom, for ‘ proper’ read ‘improper’ 
line 21, dele the comma after ‘ charter’ 

, 69, line 18, for ‘ buryial’ read ‘ burial’ 

,» 80, line 3, from bottom for ‘ Yajnavalkya’ read ‘ Yaj- 


>) 


navalkya’ 
51, line 4, from bottom after ‘specimens’ insert ‘ of 


>» 


» 83, line 7, for ‘ oh read « =p’ 

85, line 7, for ‘ contracts’ read ‘ contrasts’ 

115, lines 9, 10, for ‘Ozer, SOgar, Oeor, ¢Qeer,’ 

read ‘Csor, $Cser, Ceor, Gear } 

; 126, note § for ‘mi-€0-yw’ Tead ‘ mt-Ed-jw 

» 130, ‘line 12, for ‘ (a) read ‘(b/ and in the second note 
for ‘* read ‘(b/ 

» 141, for Pandiya read Pandya 


> 


?? 


ADDENDA: 


~rrr—~m 


Page 9, line 21 add the following note Sadagopam ¢uCsr 
ud from Skr. catha-kopa literally ‘ wrathful at craft’ 
(catha) a name for a Vaishnava priest of the Ramanuja 
sect, and also for the crown of gilt copper or brass which 

“he wears. 

141, line 5 add ‘See, too, the Mitdhshardé, translated 
by Colebrooke, chap. I. sec, III, § 4. 
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Native Law as administered in the Courts of the Madras 
Presidency. By Joun Dawson MAyne, Esq., Barrister 
at Law. 


ONE of the most difficult and at the same time important 
questions which arise after a conquest, is to decide upon the 
law by which the conquered race shall be governed. At a 
first glance there seems to be merely a choice between two 
alternatives, the law of the conquered, or the law of the con- 
querors. Indolence and liberality both seem to be in favour 
of the former alternative, and probably the majority of men 
would unhesitatingly pronounce for it, without a suspicion 
that their decision could be either impolitic or unjust. Yet 
it may possibly be both one and the other. 


The law of a nation is merely an authoritative expression 
of its social condition, at the time the law came into force, so 
far as that social condition is recognised by the State. But 
that social condition may have passed away, or be passing 
away, or may be so radically unsound, that it ought to be . 
altered. In the two former cases the law is no longer suited 

to the requirements of the conquered, and it would be un- 


just to enforce it. In the latter case, the law is an actual 
¢ + re 
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hindrance to their improvement, and its maintenance is im- 
politic. For instance, those rules which directed the so- 
vereign to have Bréhmans alone as his teachers, councillors, 
and judges, were probably wise enough in the days of Manu, 
when all learning was possessed by the highest caste. But 
they are absolutely unsuitable now, and the Hinds them- 
selves would consider it the grossest tyranny if they were 
observed. On the other hand, however suitable it might be 
to the views of Hindts, that widows should be burnt with 
their husbands, or compelled to lead a life of compulsory 
celibacy, it is evident that no enlightened ruler ought to 
sanction, or even to suffer, such a law. 


It is evident, also, that the mere fact that a conquered na- 
tion is living side by side with a body of conquerors, gives 
rise to a new state of things, which ought to be considered 
in every sound system of jurisprudence. The days are gone 
by when a horde of savages could overrun a civilised state, 
and it may be safely assumed that every permanent conquest 
will signalise the victory of a superior over an inferior race. 
It is merely mock modesty to ignore in legislation a fact 
which is palpable and admitted. If the conquerors are a 
superior race, their social condition is probably higher, and 
their laws are probably wiser. Now to confine the subject 
population to their own laws, is simply te deny them the 
benefits of a better code. It is exactly the same mistake 
which the English made in Ireland, when they refused the 
rights of English law to the Irish without the Pale. Such a 
denial, too, tends to perpetuate those very causes of disunion 
between the two races which it is most important to obli- 
terate. Religion, laws, language and dress are the four most 
powerful instruments of amalgamation or separation. The 
almost absolute union between the English and the East In- 
dian community arises from the latter having borrowed from 
us all four, There is nothing to prevent the Hindt adopt- 
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ing our religion, our language and our dress, and it is impos- 
sible to see why he should not be allowed to adopt our laws 
if he chooses. In fact this was the very point that was 
mooted in the important case of Abraham v. Abraham, now 
pending in the PrivyCouncil,* where a family of Hindi Chris- 
_tians had assumed the European in everything but colour, 
but were told by the late Sadr Court of Madras that they 
were still an undivided Hind family, and were gravely re- 
ferred for their rule of conduct to Manu and the Mitaékshara. 
If any such impassable gulf is to be fixed between the races, 
it is idle to talk of educating the Native to the level of the 
European. It is a mere mockery to imbue him with the 
principles of Justinian or Blackstone, if he cannot in his own 
person escape from the frivolities of the shasters or the Kurdn. 


It seems to me, then, that the law which is applied to a 
conquered nation should be made to conform to the following 
canons : | | 

First, that the subject-race should be allowed to retain so 
much of their own substantive law, as is necessary for the 
maintenance of their religion and their social usages, pro- 
vided it infrmges upon no rule of morality or of public 
policy. 


* The decision of the Sadr Court has been reversed by the Privy Coun- 
cil, in a judgment which reached this country after the above passage was 
in type. Their Lordships have ruled— 

Ist. That Hind& law is not obligatory on a Christian convert. 

Qnd. That his status after conversion is not necessarily governed by 
English law, but that he may adopt Hindi usage or English usage, or a 
usage compounded of both, at his pleasure. 

3rd. That the usage so adopted is itself only binding upon him, or upon 
his family, during pleasure, and that he may change it whenever, and how- 
ever he thinks fit. 

This decision is an immense boon to the community of Native converts. 
But the state of uncertainty in which it leaves their legal position is cer- 
tainly one which calls for legislative interference, 
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Secondly, that provision should be made for the gradual 
development and modification of this system of law, in ac- 
cordance with the growth and improvement of the people 
themselves. 


Thirdly, that every Native should be allowed to bes the 
legal status of the conquerors—such adoption to be final, but 
to be made without prejudice to any existing rights. 


Fourthly, that all adjective law, and all substantive law, in 
which public interests are concerned, should be regulated ac- 
cording to the best principles of known jurisprudence, with- 
out any reference to existing usages, further than policy 
may dictate. 


Let us examine how far our administration of justice to 
-the Natives has been in accordance with these rules. 


The first point is to a certain extent provided for by ex- 
press statute. The Regulation which constituted the Mo- 
fussil Courts enacts that “in suits regarding succession, 
inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all religious usages and 
institutions, the Muhammadan laws with respect to Muham- 
madans, and the Hind laws with regard to Hindis are to 
be considered as the general rules by which the Judges are 
to form their decisions.” Curiously enough, nothing is said 
in this regulation about suits founded on contracts, nor are 
the Judges required to pay any regard to the native system 
of land-tenures. The Charter of the Supreme Court of Ma- 
dras supplied this deficiency as regards contracts, It is pro- 
vided that “in the cases of Muhammadans or Gentoos, their 
inheritance and succession to lands, rents and goods, and all 
matters of contract and dealing between party and par- 
ty shall be determined in the case of the Muhammadans by 
the laws and usages of the Muhammadans, and where the 
parties are Gentoos, by the laws and usages of the Gentoos, 
or by such laws and usages as the same would have been de- 
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termined by, if the suit. had been brought and the action 
commenced in a Native Court: and where one of the parties 
shall be a Muhammadan or Gentoo, by the laws and usages 
of the defendants.” The Court was also expressly directed 
in all such suits, to make such rules as should be most con- 

venient to the religion and manners of the Natives, and 
to the said laws and usages respectively. Here again 
nothing is said of land tenures, though in this case the 
omission is less important, smce in the great majority 
of questions connected with land, the title of the several 
claimants would be a matter of contract and dealing, either 
express or implied. Practically, both the Mofussil and 
Supreme Courts have given the fullest effect to the Native 
law of contracts, and to all local usages affecting landed 
rights, so far as they have been able to ascertain them. 


This, then, is the real problem: to ascertain, not what 
was, but what 7s the Native law on any given question. 
Here the Judge is met by a difficulty of a peculiar character. 
The Hindti and Muhammadan Codes, differing as they do in 
almost every other feature, agree in this, that each represents 
itself as the result of a divine revelation. Such a Code 
from its very nature never can be carried out as a whole. 
Every lawgiver, whether human or divine, legislates with 
respect to the objects which he desires to effect, and the 
means at his disposal for detecting and punishing the in- 
fringement of his ordinances. But both the objects and the 
means differ most widely according to the character of the 
legislator. The human lawgiver aims at the security and 
prosperity of the community. The divine lawgiver desires 
the observance and spread of his religion, of which hap- 
piness is to be at once the result and the reward. The 
former only interferes with the conduct of men so far as it 
affects the interests of others. The latter forbids misdeeds 
_as being acts of disobedience to himself, which endanger the 
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future welfare of the individual. And as they vary in their 
objects, so do they differ in their means. The former is de- 
ficient in sources of knowledge, limited in powers of coercion. 
The latter is omniscient to detect, omnipotent to punish. 
Each is able to administer his own law. But as soon as a 
Divine Code is committed to a human tribunal, the Judge 
finds that he is launched upon enquiries wholly foreign to 
the purpose for which he was appointed ; that he is unable 
to satisfy himself as to the guilt of the offender ; that he can 
neither enforce the observance of the rule, nor exact the pe- 
nalty for its breach. Nor does it make the smallest difference 
whether the Code is a real or a pretended revelation. Laws 
which purport to be divine will always represent that which, 
in the opinion of the inventor, would be the mandate of the 
Deity. The maxims of Manu and Muhammad are quite as 
incapable of being made the text-books of a Court of Justice, 
as those of the Pentateuch or the Gospels. 


The first difficulty, then, which encounters an Indian Judge 
is, that he has to administer two Codes, in each of which 
crimes and transgressions, duties and virtues, legal obliga- 
tions and ceremonial observances are inextricably mixed up, 
and yet are all inculcated by the same authority. Much of 
the law cannot, and more of it should not be enforced ; but 
where is the line to be drawn? More especially, how is it to 
be drawn by a Judge who is sworn to give the litigants the 
benefit of their respective religions, and who is precluded from 
taking into consideration his own disbelief in or contempt 
for the particular rules to which he is referred ? 


It may be said that many of these maxims are merely 
directory, and that it is always possible to distinguish be- 
tween those which are of that nature, and those which are 
intended to be imperative. But so far as there is any truth 
in this assertion, it is merely the statement, in another form, 
of the fact that some branches of the law are incapable of © 
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being enforced. It is the very essence of a Divine Code that 
no part of it is directory, as distinguished from being impe- 
rative. It all proceeds from the same authority, and is all 
enforced by the same sanctions. Nothing short of absolute 
obedience is obedience at all. He who offends against the 
least part is guilty of disobeying the whole. 

Nor probably can it be denied that there was once a time 
at which the whole body of this law was, if not absolutely 
enforced, at least considered as strictly enforceable. The 
relation between the State and the Subject was in ancient 
times much more paternal than it is now. The father who 
does not look after the morals and religion of his son would 
be abandoning his duty, and in many parts of the world, 
even now, the same duty is supposed to devolve on the 
sovereign. There have been few nations whose governors 
did not at some time or other meddle with the religion of 
their subjects, and make it compulsory upon them, not only 
to go to Heaven, but to go there by a special path marked ° 
out for them by their rulers. _It is unnecessary to point to 
the Spanish Inquisition, when we remember that less than 
two hundred years ago, in Scotland, men were racked and 
crushed in boots for believing in the Bible without Bishops, 
instead of believing in the Bible with Bishops. We should 
wholly fail to understand the spirit or reality of many 
ancient Codes, if we forgot that in olden days the relation- 
ship between the Deity and his creatures was looked upon 
in a light which the weaker faith and colder reverence 
of modern times can hardly understand. Then it was no 
metaphorical form of expression to say that God walked in 
the garden with Adam. The Deity was not only supposed, 
but expected, to interfere actively in all the more important 
affairs of life, and in many of its unimportant affairs, if 
specially solicited. And, naturally enough, man felt himself 
bound, so far as in him lay, to carry out the views of one, who 
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was not only his Divinity, but his most powerful ally. To 
us nothing can seem more absurd than the ancient system of 
trial by ordeal. To those who practiséd it nothing could seem 
more natural. When we read that there was a time, when 
the guilt or innocence of a Hindi was made to depend upon 
his power of remaining under water while a man ran and re- 
turned the length of a bowshot; or upon his succeeding in 
taking a ring out of a vessel without being stung by a cobra 
coiled within, we seem to be reading of lunatics. The essence 
of the ordeal appears to have been the impossibility of escape, 
and so it was. But the Hindda confidently expected the 
Deity to interfere in favour of innocence, and if he did inter- 
fere, the greater the impossibility, the more convincing was 
the justification. And so in the days of chivalry, when two 
knights met in combat to clear their aspersed honour, the 
words “God defend the Right” were no empty sounds, but 
the expression of a real belief that strength and skill would 
_prove unavailing against the lance which was held by a pure 
hand. 


‘ It certainly cannot be said of the Indian Judges, that they 
showed any desire to ignore the religious or customary rights 
of the Natives, or that they were too early tormented by 
doubts as to their own capacity for adjudicating upon them. 
No doubt it must at first have been startling to an English 
gentleman to have to decide, whether a particular caste 
should be allowed to wear white shoes; whether pilgrims 
to a particular shrine might take their purificatory bath with 
any priest they liked, or only with certain special Brah- 
mans ; whether it was good cause for excommunication, that 
a man having a daughter to marry, and his choice of two 
nephews as husbands, had intended to marry her to the 
younger in defiance of the prescriptive claims of the elder. 
Our Judges seem, however, to have behaved very much as 
an ordinary man would, on finding himself in fairy-land. 
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Having satisfied themselves, after a natural hesitation, that 
the whole thing was real and meant in earnest, they went 
into it with the seriousness of true believers. Accordingly, 
we find the Madras Sadr Court, with inflexible gravity, 
awarding to a claimant the precise amount of betel, and the 
_ special form of garland to which he was entitled on religious 
festivals. We find them laying down as undoubted law, 
“that institution of public worship by one of two rivay 
sects, in Innovation of prevailing usage, should not be per- 
mitted ;’ and anxiously enquiring of their Pandits whether 
the same rule did not apply to private as well as to public 
worship. So far did their complaisance extend, that, not 
contented with forbidding particular forms of worship, they 
proceeded to regulate the ritual according to which each 
form should be conducted. In 1841 they decided upon the 
admissibility of certain mantrams, or holy verses, and in 
1858 they solemnly forbade the blasts of a tiruchunam 
at some special crisis of pagoda performance ;, adopting the 
decision of the lower court, “that the blowing of a tiruchu- 
nam or trumpet, or the use of any musical instrument at 
the time of crowning the defendants with the Sadagopam, 
whether at the commencement or conclusion of their minis- 
tration, was an unwarrantable innovation on the established 
and ordinary ritual, of which plaintiffs had a right to com- 
plain, and by which they would be aggrieved and endamag- 
ed in their feelings and honour.” 


In all these cases, the Native Judges of the original Courts 
had, as might have been expected, exercised their jurisdic- 
tion unhesitatingly, while the Judges of the Civil Courts fre- 
quently struggled, either to avoid trying such cases at all, or 
to decide them according to European notions of justice and 
liberty. In this effort, however, they were until 1858 in- 
| variably baffled by tle older and more Indianised occupants 
of the Sadr Bench. Those Judges regarded a Natives, as 
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a geologist regards his fossils, whose sole interest to him con- 
sists in their representing a departed antiquity. They re- 
sisted every effort to modernise the Hindt, as Professor Owen 
would reject the offer of an elephant for an ichthyosaurus. 
Their crowning triumph was when they silenced the blasts of 
the unorthodox tiruchunam. But this triumph proved fatal. 
On that occasion the Court was divided, and Mr. Strange was 
in the minority. He wrote an able and elaborate judgment, 
denying that the Civil Courts had any jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of ceremonial usage. He was over-ruled, but the ques- 
tion arose again in 1861. The points in that case were des- 
cribed as being, “at what time the plaintiffs may join the 
defendants in the recitation of a prayer ; which of the plain- 
tiffs is entitled to do so ; whether the tengala priest is entitled 
to a blessing to be pronounced at the conclusion of the prayer ; 
whether a hymn may be sung in his honour; whether cer- 
tain festivals called birthstar festivals are to be kept; and 
whether the images may be taken out in procession.” On 
that occasion the propriety of the tiruchunam decision was 
canvassed, Mr. Strange’s views were adopted, and the im- 
portant rule was laid down, that mere matter of ceremonial 
or religious usage cannot be made the subject of a Civil Suit: 
This decision has been frequently ratified by the High Court 
in the present year. Leading Gurus have sued in vain for 
sacred cakes and blue fire, and a dispute whether the idols of 
the Conjeveram pagoda should, or should not, be marked with 
a triangle upon their noses, which had agitated Chingleput 
for a generation, and taxed the acumen of successive Judges 
and Magistrates, has at last been thrust forth, without a de- 
cision. 

The ruling of 1861 was no doubt sound and sensible. 
But it may be questioned, whether the grounds of the de- 
cision were not reprehensibly narrow, aad whether the Court 
did not.throw away an opportunity of inculcating. a great 
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lesson upon the Native mind. If an English Rector were 
to sue the members of his congregation for not touching 
their hats to him, or for attending Little Bethel instead of 
the Parish Church, an English Court would meet him, not by 
denying its own jurisdiction, but by denying his right of 
action. It is evident that most of the cases mentioned 
before rested upon the assumption, that every thing which 
was old was right, and every thing which was new was a 
wrong. The grandchildren of dead priests, who had ex- 
tracted fees from the grandfathers of living pilgrims, claimed 
the right in their own persons to extort similar fees from 
the existing generation. New pagodas and unusual proces- 
sions were forbidden, on grounds which would have equally 
warranted an injunction against railways and gaslamps. A 
bold assertion of the principle of individual liberty, and a 
clear exposition of the doctrine, that damnum sine in- 
jurié will not support a civil action, would have gone far to 
release the Native from his thraldom to custom, and to ter- 
minate that state of arrested progress which is his greatest 
bane. 

It might have been expected that Courts which were so 
willing to comply with Hindai usage, however opposed to 
common sense#in matters of religion, would have fallen into 
at least equal absurdities in matters of contract and inheri- 
tance. Such absurdities might naturally be expected in the 
Hindti and Muhammadan laws, from that tendency to con- 
found the immoral and the illegal—that which can be enforced 
by man, and that which can only be enforced by God—which, 
as I have already said, always marks a Code framed on the © 
theory of a divine inspiration. For instance, the Hindt law 
laid it down, that all those brothers who are addicted to any 
vice should lose their title to the inheritance ; and that, al- 
though in general sons should share alike, this was only 
where they were equal in good qualities ; but that.he who 
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was distinguished by science and good conduct should take 
a greater share than the rest. The Muhammadan law, as 
being more modern, and perhaps from the more practical 
character of its author, contains fewer anomalies. But many 
even of its principles, as, for instance, the legal disabilities 
imposed upon a prodigal, show that the distinction between 
prudential and compulsory obligations was far from under- 
stood. Yet our reports show very few instances of foolish 
decisions in this department of law, springing from a servile 
adherence to Native maxims of jurisprudence. Several rea- 
sons account for this. One of the most important was, that 
our English Judges really knew very little of Native law, 
and what they did know came to them filtered through a 
few European minds, and cleared of all its impurities, and 
most of its frivolities. It is difficult to overestimate the 
evils which would have ensued, if all our early Judges, con- 
scientiously anxious as they would be to administer Native 
law, and ignorant as they generally were of the first 
elements of jurisprudence, had possessed sufficient know- 
ledge of the languages to investigate for themselves the 
original sources of the system they were sworn to dispense. 
What absurdities they would have fallen upon, any Native 
law-book will show ; while a perusal of Jagaynadtha’s Digest 
will prove that those absurdities would not even have the 
merit of consistency. But men seldom see the worthlessness 
of that which they have laboured to acquire, and J udges, 
who had striven to be Pandits, would have succeeded in 
producing a conflict of decisions, few of which would have 
been recognised by a Native as conformable with usage, and 
still fewer of which would have been considered by a jurist 
to belaw. From this fatality they were saved by their own 
fortunate ignorance, and by the still more fortunate know- 
ledge of afew. Men like Sir Wm. Jones, H. T. Colebrooke, Ellis, 
_ Sutherland and W. H. MacNaghten supplied the materials’ 
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“which were built up into a harmonious edifice by their own 
recorded decisions, and by the elaborate treatises of the two 
MacNaghtens, and Sir Thomas Strange. Their learning was 
sufficiently extensive to enable them to set off the glosses of 
one commentator against those of another. Their own per- 
sonal enquiries served to show them how far the law of 
books corresponded with the living law of the people, and 
their acquaintance with general jurisprudence enabled them 
to systematise the whole into a body of law, which can, 
without an anachronism, be dispensed in the 19th century. 
They were not merely quarrymen but architects, and it is 
one of the most valuable results of their labours, that mate- 
rials, which were within their reach, but which “were not 
employed by them, may generally, and with safety, be dis- 
regarded as rubbish. 


Another circumstance which tended greatly to direct our 
Judges, was the ready assistance which they could always 
command from experienced Natives. The officials of their 
own Courts, the Native Judges whose decisions came before 
them in appeal, the Pandits whom they were directed to 
consult, were all, in a rough general way, acquainted with 
the state to which the law, by a long process of detrition, 
had arrived. If pressed by the authority of some ancient 
text, they disposed of it by simply saying that in the 
present degenerate age that was no longer law—in other 
words, that the nation was no longer governed by the 
maxims of a theocracy. Even while admitting that the 
particular proceeding in question was contrary to existing 
law, they got rid of the illegality by holding, that an act, in 
itself proper, might originate valid rights. In the words of 
the Roman maxim “Factum valet quod fieri non debuit.” 
And it should be remembered, that this Native assistance 
was all the more valuable, because the very same men, who, 
in matters of religious or caste prejudice, would have been 
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more irrational than children, were, in matters of secular 
life, as shrewd and practical a race as the world could show. 


But a further fact, as important as either of the foregoing, 
was this, that in matters of daily civil right the Englishman 
felt at liberty to be guided by his own common sense. He 
no longer felt that the questions submitted to his considera- 
tion were matters upon which it would be an insult to his 
own understanding to attempt to form an independent 
opinion. He returned from fairyland, and decided as a man 
adjudicating for men. Very high authority could be pro- 
duced from Native treatises to show, that the contest between 
creditor and debtor should be carried on with the formalities 
and sequences of International Law. The creditor was first 
to make strong personal representations of his rights. He 
was then to resort to the moral pressure of mediation. If 
this failed, he might make reprisals upon his debtor’s goods, 
and if even this did not bring the defaulter to reason, he 
might (if strong enough) “having tied the debtor, carry 
him to his own house, and by beating or other means com- 
pel him to pay.” But we may be sure that such citations 
would have had little weight with a European Judge, who, 
as Police Magistrate, was responsible for the peace of his 
district, and who, in his private capacity, had a favourite 
Arab, which might be about an equivalent for his own debts 
in the bazar. 

There were, however, some Hindi laws and customs, 
which were at once too anomalous to be recognized, and too 
deeply rooted to be either ignored, or overthrown by mere 
Judicial decision. The practice of sitting dharna, according 
to which the creditor enforced payment of his demand by 
starving himself at his debtor’s door(a), was forbidden by an 


(7) Ttewill appear on the publication of the Brehon laws that this prac- 
tice also prevailed among the most westerly members of the Aryan race, 
namely the Irish Celts,—W. 8. 
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enactment of 1795. Widow-burning was first made criminal 
in 1829. Slavery was abolished by an Act of 1843. An Act of 
1850 provided that change of religion or loss of caste should 
no longer be attended by forfeiture of civil rights. Finally 
an Act of 1856 did all that legislation can do in favour 
of widows’ remarriages, by declaring them valid, and by. 
enacting that after any such remarriage the widow should 
forfeit no rights which she had formerly possessed, except in 
respect to property derived from her first husband. 

On the whole then it may be laid down, that with the 
exception of one class of cases, viz., those of a purely caste 
or religious character, the administration of Hindf and Mu- 
hammadan law in this Presidency has conformed to the first 
canon which I have ventured to propose. It has maintained 
as much of the Native law as was necessary, for the preser- 
vation of the Natives’ national individuality, and no more. 


It is certainly curious that those who framed the Charter 
of the Supreme Court, and the Mofussil Regulations after 
them, should have fancied that all the Natives subject to the 
East India Company were included in the terms Muhamma- 
dans and Hindts; or, as the Charter, absurdly calls them, 
Muhammedans and Gentoos. Parsees, Jews and Armenians, 
and all those aboriginal Hill-tribes who are as different from 
the A’ryan Hindis, as an ancient Basque from a modern 
Parisian, are passed over in utter silence. Practically our 
Courts would in any given case be willing to allow them the 
benefit of their own laws, if they could be ascertained. But 
they are unascertained, and by ordinary research unascer- 
tainable. The three former of these classes are remarkable 
for their desire to assimilate themselves to the English, and 
probably the simplest plan would be to place them under the 
English law as it is applied in India to British subjects, 
As to the Hill-tribes, they are probably not likely for some 
time to come under judicial notice éxcept as criminals, As 
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they advance in civilisation, there can be no reason why 
they should not also come under English law, in preference to 
any other. In fact neither Hindd, nor Muhammadan law 
can with propriety be applied to any who do not profess the 
religion upon which the law is based. The English system 
_has the great advantage of being perfectly neutral. 


The nature of our judicial system supplies very imperfect- 
ly that which I consider fo be the second fundamental re- 
quirement ; viz., that provision should be made for the gra- 
dual development and modification of the Native law, in 
accordance with the growth and improvement of the people 
themselves. 


It is evident that as civilisation increases, new wants and 
new habits of life will arise, and these in turn will originate 
new rights, and call for new remedies. External commerce 
will multiply ships. Internal communication will introduce 
carriers. Money-dealings will be conducted by negotiable 
instruments. All of these will raise questions of law previ- 
ously unknown, and the answers to these must be supplied, 
either by invention, or by borrowing from some system which 
has already solved similar difficulties. Here what is requir- 
ed is simply to fill up a blank. But from similar causes it 
will also happen, that rules which were admirably adopted 
to a nation in their primeval state, become absolute fetters 
upon them when they are emerging into a higher condition. 
Laws which assume that every one is in a state of stereo- 
typed and unambitious simplicity, are absolutely injurious 
when society is getting broken up into new forms, and when 
every individual is demanding for himself that liberty of ac- 
tion, which was formerly reserved for the family or the vil- 
lage. Here what is required is, not to fill up a blank, but to 
remove an incumbrance. 

There never has been any difficulty in ibaa the 
former species of want.” As all the advances in civilisation 
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made by the Hinds within the last century, have been 
caused by ourselves, and as the tendency of these advances 
has been to assimilate the Native to the Englishman, it fol- 
lows that whenever a blank was found in the Native law, it 
could be at once supplied by a chapter out of an English 
text-book. Nor did our Indian Judges ever shrink from 
adopting this principle, though they were not always happy 
in the way it was carried out. A great deal of so-called 
English law will be found in the Sadr Reports of the last ten 
years. But, by some singular fatality, it seems in general to 
have been introduced into India, on the same principle as 
that on which uniforms are exported to the colonies—because 
they have been cast off at home. Champerty and Estoppel, 
which had long since fallen into disfavour in Westminster, 
have been absolutely petted in Madras. Oral evidence has 
been pronounced inadmissible, (not merely untrustworthy) 
to an extent which goes beyond the strictest requirements of 
the Statute of Frauds. Ignorant Natives have been held 
bound by what they had said, and even by what they had 
not said, in their pleadings, with a rigour surpassing that of 
Baron Parke in his sternest moments. This current of deci- 
sions set in about the time that the Sadr Court was first at- 
tended by a professional Bar, and no doubt the two facts 
were connected as cause and effect. I have no doubt that 
the presence of the Bar was, on the whole, of the greatest 
benefit in the administration of justice. But it is certain 
that when professional advocates practise before unprofes- 
sional Judges, the tendency is to cause technicality of deci- 
sion. Without the least wish to mislead, the pleader natu- 
rally presses those cases which make most in his own favour, 
while the Judge, not clearly seeing the principle on which 
they rest, or not having before him other cases by which 
they are explained, yields, overpowered, as he thinks, by 
authority. When we remember, too, that in the majority of 
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cases, an English Barrister on one side was either unopposed, 
or only opposed by a Native Vakil, the chances were increas- 
ed that the scales of justice would not be held strictly even. 
Then the bad decision of one day was made a precedent for 
a worse decision the next, or a judgment, which was in itself 
perfectly sound, was rested on reasons so unsound as to be 
a fruitful source of evil. Any one who compares the earlier 
with the later decisions of the Sadr Court, will, I think, be 
struck with the superior power and independence of mind 
shown by the former, whether they were right or whether 
they were wrong. } 


Fortunately the amalgamation of the Sadr and Supreme 
Courts took place at a time when the creation of a new body _ 
of law, for which no precedent could be found in the juris- 
prudence of any other nation, was becoming a serious evil. 
Since the 15th of last August much of the redundant growth 
of the previous ten years has been pruned away, and we may 
feel assured that for the future, chapters left blank im the 
Native Law will not be filled in from a corrupt text. 


The second want, which arises from the growing unsuita- 
bility of Native law to the advancing condition of the 
people, is one which our judicial, and even our legislative, 
system is singularly unfitted to remedy. In every other 
country the law, as enunciated from the Bench, almost im- 
perceptibly adapts itself to the changing requirements of 
the people. In England our Common Law Judges, without 
legislation, and even in defiance of legislation, struck off the 
fetters which hindered the transfer of land, when those fet- 
ters ceased to be beneficial. After the common law had 
become too much hardened to receive any further shaping, 
the Equity Judges stepped in, and practically remoulded the 
common law, by relieving against much of its rigour, and by 
redressing evils which it refused to notice. But the Judges 
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who so operated upon the English law were Englishmen. 
They experienced in their own persons, and in the persons of 
their friends, the inconveniences which they sought to 
remedy, and they were not bound by any express statute to 
administer an entire system of rules, whether those rules 
were just or unjust, sensible or absurd. 


Now all such judicial modifications are effectually preclud- 
ed in India by the fact that Native law is administered, not 
by Natives, but by Englishmen. No doubt the great ma- 
jority of Judges are Natives. But practically the law is 
administered by those who occupy the appellate benches, 
and especially by those who sit in the Court of final resort. 
Now these are exclusively Englishmen, and therefore, if they 
are on the watch, the law can never assume any shape which 
they are unwilling to sanction. And in general they will be 
unwilling to sanction a change. If the nation comes to out- 
grow some time-honoured principle of Manu or Muhammad, 
a Native Judge would be willing silently to relax the rule. 
Not so the Englishman. He neither feels the pressure, nor ~ 
acknowledges the propriety of yielding to it. If it is 
pointed out to him, that clothes which fitted the boy will 
cramp the man, he will either deny that the boy has 
grown, or else reply, that he regrets the circumstance, but 
that he is strictly sworn neither to increase the quantity of 
the material, nor to permit any alteration in the cut. The 
result is that those who are anxious to amend the law-have 
not the power, and those who have the power have not the 
inclination. From a liberal desire to give the Natives the 
benefit of their own law, we have put out of their reach the 
most effectual means of amending it. 


No doubt legislation might accomplish those changes, 
which judicial interpretation is forbidden to effect. But in 
India this remedy is peculiarly slow and imperfect. Till 
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lately the Indian legislature consisted, at first of three knots, 
and afterwards of a single knot, of Europeans, all from 
their antecedents highly conservative, and from their res- 
ponsibility nervously anxious not to da anything which 
might alarm Native prejudice. How deeply felt, and how 
utterly ungrounded, such fears were, is shown by the long de- 
lay which took place before widow-burning was abolished, and 
by the perfect composure with which its abolition was accept- 
ed by the Hindis. It is evident that such a body was very 
unlikely to attempt to remodel a law, whose inconveniences 
they did not feel, unless some strong cry was got up against 
it. The Natives, however, are not a people to get up a 
strong cry about anything, and certainly will not exert 
themselves in favour of areform. Besides, legislation aims at 
sweeping measures and general uniformity. But improve- 
ments in law are ever most salutary when they are most 
gradual, and the differences of race and usage in India 
render uniform legislation almost impossible. 


On the whole, then, it may be said, that while the growth 
of the community rendered many changes in its laws most — 
advisable, those changes could only be made by the Judges 
or the Legislators. Of these, the Judges who would make 
- yeforms could not, and those who could make reforms would 
not, while the Legislators neither could nor would. 

The recent subdivision of the Indian Legislature, and the 
admission of Natives as Members of Council, and as Judges 
of the High Court, will tend to remedy the evils at which 
{ have glanced. But I fear that it will be long before the 
indolence and timidity which has marked our internal ad- 
ministration, will give way to a bolder and wiser policy. 


There are, it is true, some circumstances which have coun- 
teracted the obstacles to reform that I have just mentioned. 
The influence of the Native Judges and Court officials has 
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often materially affected the decisions of those, who were too 
lazy or too unlearned to make up their minds for themselves. 
The authority of the Pandits upon points not laid down in 
the ordinary text-books has been generally accepted as con- 
clusive. Occasionally, too, the Privy Council, with happy 
audacity, has remodelled the law which it professed only to 
declare. 


A few instances will make all this clearer. 


Probably every people in its passage to civilisation, has 
gone through a stage in which all rights have assumed a 
corporate form. Whether this arose from the necessity for 
union to resist violence, or because the earliest conceptions 
of rights were drawn from the paternal government of a 
family, it is unnecessary to consider here. The fact is un- 
doubted. As Mr. H.S. Maine remarks, “ Ancient law, it 
must be again repeated, knows next to nothing of individu- 
als. It is concerned not with Individuals but with Fami- 
Jes, not with single human beings, but with groups.” 


India presents the most perfect and interesting example of 
this stage of civilisation. Not to mention the village com- 
munities, each of which is a little republic, complete in 
itself, the normal state of property here is to be vested in a 
family; and not in an individual. The individuals die, 
but the family continues. Not only does the family 
system exist in India, but it exhibits three distinct phases, 
each of which evidently marks an onward stage in the 
transition to individual rights. In Malabar, the family forms 
a Tarawad, or united community, whose entire property is 
managed by its senior member. The property cannot be 
dealt with, or encumbered by any of the members except 
the manager, nor even by him, except for the benefit of the 
family. No member can break up the tarawad by enforcing 
a division, and any land which he may acquire by his indivi- 
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dual exertions will fall into the bulk of the family property. 
This is evidently the strictest, and therefore the oldest 
form of corporate union. 


In Southern India, the rule is more relaxed. The normal 
condition of the family is still non-division, and as regards 
all landed property, not only a man’s sons, but his grand- 
sons, and great-grandsons are actually co-proprietors with 
him, and have a vested interest during his life. ° But, unlike 
the law of Malabar, the father may dispose of his moveable 
property as he likes, and his self-acquired property will not 
merge into the general family fund, but will go direct to his 
lineal descendants in preference to collaterals. Further, any 
one of the co-sharers, lineal or collateral, may at any time 
break up the family union by calling for his own share. - 


The Bengal law goes still further. A man’s sons are 
merely his heirs, but in no sense his co-proprietors, even as 
to property which he has himself inherited. He may alienate 
some (it is not settled how much) of his ancestral landed 
property without their assent, and if he alienates more than 
he ought, the act seems to be merely improper, and not 
illegal. His sons cannot compel him to come to a division, 
even of the property which he has derived from his ances- 
tors; and if he does divide it, he is entitled to a double 
share. A man’s widow takes his property in Bengal, in pre- 
ference to his collateral relations ; whereas in Southern In- 
dia she takes nothing but a right to maintenance, unless her 
husband was divided. 


This is not the place, nor indeed have I the materials, to 
discuss the causes by which these remarkable changes were 
brought about. But it is evident, that as the law of South- 
ern India is more favourable to energy and progress than 
that of Malabar, so the law of Bengal is more favourable 
than that of Southern India, and that the law of Bengal is, 
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in its turn, merely a compromise between the corporate sys- 
tem which it is abandoning, and the system of individual 
’ rights to which it tends.. Where people are living in a state 
of arcadian simplicity, without the desire or the possibility 
of advancement, the family system is a very sound one, as it 
prevents properties being split up, and enables a number of 
persons to be supported with the maximum of comfort on 
the minimum of means. But as soon as Society begins to 
dash ahead, then the effect of the corporate union is dead- 
ening in the direct ratio of its strictness. Who will work 
with full energy, when the benefit of his labour goes, not 
solely, nor even chiefly, to himself? Who will work at all, 
when some one else is working for him? Ingenuity could 
not contrive a more effectual plan for damping the spirit of 
the industrious, and extinguishing the spirit of the idle. It 
makes the best member of the family a slave, that the others 
may be sloths. 


Now, one might have anticipated, that the same causes 
which made the inhabitants of Southern India partially 
emancipate themselves from the bondage of family union, 
would have made them aim at the greater freedom attained 
in Bengal. Accordingly Mr. Strange, in the preface to the 
second edition of his Manual of Hindi Law, laments that 
the practice of enforcing a division is growing much more 
frequent than it used to be before British Courts of Justice 
were established. If I may judge from my own experience 
of Mofussil litigation, I should say that Natives are making 
incessant attempts to deal with their property as if they 
were under Bengal law, and these attempts seem to be con- 
stantly acquiesced in by their own family, and sanctioned by ~ 
the Native Judge in the original Court. I have constantly 
seen suits in which the only question raised by the litigants 
in the lower Court was, whether a particular alienation had 
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taken place in fact: and it was not till the case arrived in 
the Sadr Court, that European Counsel took the objection, 
that the alienation was invalid by law, and European Judges 
held the objection to be fatal. I infer from this, that if it 
had not been for the Sadr Court, the Native tribunals would 
by this time have evolved a law, differing little, if at all, 
from that of Bengal. There is no doubt that the Natives of 
the Presidency town of Madras, have, for many years, been 
in the habit of dealing with their property, with the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Court, in a manner which certainly 
would not have been permitted by the Sadr Court. I do 
not say that the Supreme Court was right according to the 
Mitdkshara, but Iam sure its decisions were consonant to 
the wishes of the people, and to sound policy. Further, for 
many years back the Sadr Court had two Pandits, of whom 
the elder, whenever consulted, always gave his decision ac- 
cording to strict Madras law; the younger Pandit always, if 
possible, according to Bengal law. This got to be so well 
known, that the opinions of the latter on any pomt upon 
which the two systems differed were invariably set aside as 
a matter of course. But if the other Pandit had been of the 
same reforming school, or if the Bench had not possessed a 
Judge so skilled in Southern Law as Mr. T. L. Strange, and so 
eager for its maintenance, we should probably, ere now, have 
slid insensibly from the Mitaékshara of Madras to the Daya- 
bhaga of Bengal. And therefore I believe that the Ma- 
dras Sadr Court has been preserving the purity of the law 
against the wishes of the people, and that it has checked 
the natural modification which the law would otherwise have 
received. 


It is curious to trace the fate of Wills, as an instance in 
which that modification was, by little more than an accident, 
earried out. n 
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No doctrine seems to be more thoroughly established, 
than that wills are unknown to Hindt Law, and even to 
Hind& language. This was implied from the corporate the- 
ory of property. It would be a contradiction in terms to 
suppose that a man who was only entitled to a joint enjoy- 
ment of property, as a member of the family, could by will 
dispose of the whole or any specific part of it. This would 
be to allow him greater power over the family-estate after 
his death, than he had possessed during his life. At the same 
time, so inevitable is the tendency of the human mind to 
grasp at larger and longer dominion ; so certain is the tran- 
sition from management to proprietorship, that the same 
causes which were gradually raising the rights of the indivi- 
dual at the expense of his family, were sure,.sooner or later, 
to extend the power of alienation during life to that of dis- 
position after death. In Bengal, where the rights of the 
joint owners were rapidly crumbling away before the usur- 
pation of the manager, it might have been expected that 
this final step would be taken at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. This opportunity was presented by the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Courts, which were prepared to look 
upon wills as a mere matter of course. Accordingly we find 
that in Bengal, even beyond the jurisdiction of the Queen’s 
Courts, the practice of testamentary disposition soon sprang 
up, and was readily recognised. It was a novelty no doubt. 
But so wide had the powers of the head of the family 
already become, that it was a novelty rather of form than of 
principle. In Madras, during the whole of this century, 
Native wills were unhesitatingly admitted to probate by the 
Supreme Court. But although it is certain that the Queen’s 
Judges favoured the desire to make wills, it is equally cer- 
tain that they did not create it. This is shown by the 
numerous instances of wills which came under the notice 
of the Mofussil Courts. There, however, their fate was 
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different. The Hind@ law which prevailed in Madras was 
so much stricter than it was in Bengal, that wills were ge- 
nerally scouted on their first appearance as radical innova- 
tions. In 1824, no doubt, the Madras Sadr Court laid it 
down as their opinion, “ that under the Hindé Law, a man 
is authorised to dispose of his property by will, which under 
the same Law, he could have alienated during his survivor- 
ship, by any other instrument.” This decision was confirmed 
by the Privy Council. It did not however settle the question. 
The facts of the case rendered the decision upon the testa- 
mentary power of a Hindt almost extra-judicial, since the so- 
called testator had actually placed his so-called devisee in 
possession of the property during his life, and all this was 
recited in the will. In reality, therefore, for the purposes of 
the case, the instrument was not a will but a deed of gift, 
and deeds of gift had always been recognized by Hindd law. 
Accordingly numerous cases followed in which the Madras 
Sadr Court expressly denied the validity of Hind& wills, 
and the Madras Regulation V of 1829 pronounced, that 
they were “instruments unknown to the Hinda law,” and 
provided, that they should “have no legal force whatever, 
except so far as their contents might. be in conformity with 
the provisions of the Hind& law, according to the authori- 
ties prevalent in the respective provinces under that Presi- 
dency.” One would have imagined that this was a final 
closing of the testamentary career which had commenced. 
It seemed that wills must thenceforward be mere waste 
paper. If they altered the course of succession pointed out 
by the Hindé law, then they were to have “no legal effect.” 
If they did not alter it, then the law would operate without 
their aid. This dilemma was acted upon for many years. 
But in 1851 the question was raised again before the 
Sadr Court, in a case precisely fitted to settle it. A man 
had, by a document which was strictly a will, diverted his 
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property from one who was undoubtedly his heir to a 
stranger. On appeal the Madras Sadr Court upheld the va- 
lidity of the will. The Court consisted of a single Judge 
who was not supposed to possess any exceptional skill in 
Hindi law. He rested his decision upon a Bengal case, 
and upon the opinion of the Pandits. The Bengal case 
could be no authority in Madras, whose law was confessedly 
different upon the very point in dispute. The Pandits after- 
wards alleged that they had misunderstood the question 
which was put to them, and supposed they were asked as to 
the validity of a gift unter vivos followed by possession, and 
not as to the effect of a disposition to take effect for the first 
time after death. The decision was appealed against, and 
‘was afirmed by the Privy Council. Their Lordships admit- 
ted that testamentary instruments were unknown to anci- 
ent Hinda law, and declined to lay down any broad rule as 
to the extent to which they might be valid inthe Presi- 
dency of Madras. But they gave effect to this particular 
will; apparently on the ground that the opinion of the Pan- 
dits had been in its favour and that two successive Judges, 
who seemed to have taken a great deal of pains in the 
ease, had confirmed that opinion. 


Oddly enough the matter was not even then at rest. The 
question came again before the Sadr Court in 1861, when 
the Judges, with more logic than subordination, decided 
that the ruling of their own Court in 1851 was as bad as it 
could be, and that of the Privy Council was no better, and 
flatly refused to be bound by its authority. Several simi- 
lar decisions followed, none of which could be made the 
subject of appeal, and wills appeared again to be in a bad 
way. But on the 15th August 1862 the Courts were amal- 
gamated, and another will-case came before the new High 
Court. Respect for the Privy Council had now resumed 
its place as an element of decision. The conflicting judg- 
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wfents were criticised from a chronological point of view, the 
mutiny was quelled, and wills in the Madras Presidency are 
now placed on as firm a footing as they are in Bengal. And 
so an important social revolution was effected by a combi- 
nation of chances, at least as unlikely as those which 
brought about the torpor to which Mr. Kinglake ascribes 
the Sebastopol expedition. 


The result, then, of this long discussion seems to be that 
two problems press for a solution. We want to know what 
the law of the people really is, and what they wish it to be. 

The first presents little difficulty. The most important 
law-treatises are at present translated, and all others of ad- 
mitted authority, such as the Smriti Chandrika and the 
Sarasvati Vildsa, should be published in the original with 
English translations interpaged. On collating these it 
would probably be found that the books of each school of 
law coincided in the main, but that they differed in minor 
particulars, and that each of them laid down various rules 
which would at once strike the mind as being obsolete or in- 
capable of being enforced. A good many of these points, 
again, would be found to have been expressly adjudicated 
upon. Still a certain residuum of doubt would remain, and 
this ought to be made the subject of enquiry, by circulating 
questions to persons of learning—and_experience, such as 
Judges, Native and European, Pandits and others whose opi- 
nions would carry weight. The answers obtained might either 
be made the basis of legislative enactments, or might by 
their own force as responsa prudentum settle the law. 


Some steps of this nature seem peculiarly necessary with 
regard to those parts of the country which are governed by 
unwritten local usage. It is to be feared that the Natives 
of such places have often been condemned to live under 
local usages, of which no one had ever heard till they arrived 
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there in a decree from Madras. It is bad enough that the uni- 
form administration of the law should be broken in upon by 
local usages, which really are known to the people, and which 
_ are chérished by them. But it is worse, when those local 
usages are invented for the people, and are distasteful to them. 
A commission to take evidence on the spot upon all matters of 
special usage, would not only get rid of the danger of palm; 
ing off new traditions as old ones, but would also probably 
reveal the fact that many of the old traditions have become 
obsolete and unsuitable to the wants of the community. 

~The next point isa more difficult one. It is obviously 
impossible to lay down rules as to the circumstances under 
which Judges should vary from the law which they are 
bound to administer. But there is no doubt that great room 
would be left for the spontaneous and unconscious legis- 
lation of the people, if litigants were always shut out 
from taking in appeal points of local or national law, which 
tlfey had not taken in the original Court. For instance, the 
Malabar law does not allow of a suit for division, and if such 
@ suit were brought, and the defendant took the point, he 
ought to have the benefit of it. But if he simply denies 
that the plaintiff is a member of the family, that amounts 
to a waiver of his own legal right to remain under all cir- 
cumstances undivided, and I cannot see why the Court 
should force upon him the benefit of a law, which he is wil- 
ling to dispense with, or of whose existence he is not aware. 
Of course it would be completely different where the law 
was one of those broad principles of jurisprudence, which 
every Court, in every stage of proceedings, ought to main- 
tain. As, for instance, where the action was brought upon 
an immoral or illegal contract. . 


Our main reliance, however, for all radical changes, must 
be upon direct legislation. If enlightened Natives, who 
know the feelings and wants of their countrymen, and espe- 
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cially if those Natives who are members of the respective 
Legislative Councils, would come forward boldly and advo- 
cate those reforms which their altered social state renders 
necessary, they would confer incalculable benefits upon In- 
dia. A measure for extending the power of Natives to 
make wills and to dispose of their self-acquired property has 
been introduced into the Madras Council by the Hon. V. 
Sadagépacharlu, and is a step in the right direction. A 
few more such measures would go far to release the Natives 
of India from the shackles with which an antiquated law 
has entangled them. i 

The third rule which I have suggested, viz., that Natives 
should be allowed to adopt the legal status of their conquerors, 
is one wholly unknown to our present system, yet its 
advantages are obvious and it is difficult to see what objec- 
tions can be urged against it. Upon merely political grounds 
it is plain, that an identity of law would be one of the 
strongest bonds of union between the two races, and would 
go far to prepare the way for an identity of religion. On 
social grounds it is also plain, that our system of law, which 
is framed so as to give the greatest possible liberty to the 
individual, which removes all restrictions upon the transfer — 
of property, which furnishes to every man the strongest pos- 
sible motives for growing rich, while it supplies him with > 
every facility for doing so, must be much better adopted to 
the wants of modern society than the Hindt law, whose 
essence is a scheme of communistic bondage. It is also 
plain, that although we have undertaken not to force our 
laws upon our subjects, there can be no reason why we 
should not allow them to adopt those laws if they choose to 
do so. If they do not avail themselves of the permission, 
at all events no harm would be done. But if they do, and 
to the exact extent that they do, there would be an imme- 
diate benefit. 
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I am inclined to think that even at first a considerable 

number would be willing to avail themselves of the option. 
All those classes who have no law, or no ascertained law, 
. such as Jews, Armenians, and Parsees would probably at 
once accept the status of an Englishman, and feel a pride in 
doing so. So would those Native Christians, whose wealth 
and social position made the law by which they were govern- 
ed a matter of any interest to them. In time, though per- 
haps not at first, their example would be followed by 
Natives who were founding their own fortunes by trade, 
professions, or official employment. In dealings with Hill- 
tribes and others, who appear to have no system of their own, 
the law of England might be tacitly introduced. Indeed we 
might go further and lay it down as a rule, that the English 
law should apply to all persons, and in all cases, where no 
recognised Native law appropriate to such persons applied. 

Two great advantages, form a merely legal point of view, 
would arise from such an enactment. First, it would sup- 
ply the want which has been so much felt, of a lew loci, 
capable of ready application in all cases not governed by 
_ Native usages. In the next place, the necessity of applying 
English law in India would probably compel many improve- 
ments in it, of which it is readily susceptible, and which 
alone are wanting to make it nearly perfect. 


I am aware that the mere suggestion of introducing Eng- 
lish law, at once draws forth an outery from persons of every 
shade of intellect, from that of Mr. Bentham to that of Mr. 
Dickens. But those who know anything of the subject will 
at once see the emptiness of such an outcry, when directed 
against English law in India. Most of the sound objections 
to English law arose from its procedure, not from its princi- 
ples. But in India the principles only, and not the pro- 
cedure would apply. For instance, the system of common- 
law pleading was defective in giving neither party suf- 
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ficient notice of the case which he had to meet, and in 
exposing both to the chance of being tripped up by 
the most technical objections. Again, the double sys- 
tem of Law and Equity, each engaged in obstructing and 
supplementing the other, was, and still is in England, a very 
great abuse. The delay and uncertainty of law-proceedings 
arose very much from the same sources, while the expense of 
a suit was traceable, not only to the causes just mentioned, 
but also to the fact, that the client had always to pay two 
different sets of professional men, each of whom had to be 
highly remunerated, and neither of whom was competent to | 
conduct the cause by himself. Now as Indian procedure is 
exclusively governed by statute, none of these evils would 
arise from the extension of English law to the Mofussil. 

No doubt many substantive principles of English law are 
objectionable in themselves. For instance, the highly artifi- 
cial system of real property law and conveyancing ; the dis- 
tinctions between freeholds and leaseholds, between deeds 
and simple contracts; the twofold system of succession to 
property ; all these portions of our English law originated 
in causes which have long since ceased to operate even in 
England. No scheme for grafting English law upon In- 
dian jurisprudence would be perfect, which did not prune 
away these excrescences. Such a task would be worthy of a 
great legislator, and when his work was accomplished, he 
would probably before long find the fruit of his labours 
transplanted to British soil. Perhaps India may be destined 
in some measure to repay England for the lives which have 
been lost in the East, by setting her the example of bolder 
and more enlightened legislation than Westminster has as 
yet attempted. 

No doubt many difficulties might be suggested as to the 
mode in which English law could be reconciled with Native 
religion, and as to the hardship resulting to vested rights. 
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But neither of these difficulties are of much weight. For 
instance, a Hindi who elected to be bound by English law 
should not be allowed to dismiss his wife except by the legal 
process of divorce, nor to marry another while she was alive 
and united to him. But the marriage ceremony would be 
performed, and its validity decided according to the rules of 
his own religion. So a Hind&t adoption has at once a religi- 
ous and a civil aspect. For religious purposes it would re- 
main. For civil purposes it would cease. An anglicised 
Hind& who adopted, would have a person to perform his fu- 
neral ceremonies, and would, no doubt, obtain all the privi- 
leges in the other world which an adoption has hitherto 
procured. But his adopted son would be in exactly the 
same position as a person adopted by an Englishman or a 
Muhammadan, and would possess no right of succession to 
his property. On the other hand no injustice would be done 
to him, as his adoptive father might provide for him amply 
by settlement or will, and the friends of the boy could 
always make it a condition precedent to his adoption, that 
such a provision should be made. 

Again, with regard to vested interests, no insuperable ob- 
stacles to a fair arrangement would arise. To take the two 
last instances. A Native, who had already a plurality of 
wives, would continue to be their lawful husband, and would 
remain liable for their maintenance. A son, adopted previ- 
ously to the change of legal status, would be treated to all 
intents and purposes as if legitimately born/a). One of se- 
veral undivided brothers abandoning the Native law, would 
be dealt with exactly in the same manner as a partner quit- 
ting his firm. He would have to take his own share by 
division, and would (in the absence of a special agreement to 

(2) Except, of course, in the case of a son being subsequently born to 
his adoptive father, when the adopted would only take one-fourth of the 
share of the natural-born son. See Regular 4 No. 51 of 1861, 1 Mad. 
H. C. Rep. 45. * 


~- 
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the contrary) remain personally liable for all family-debts 
contracted before division. Where the person adopting 
English law had undivided sons, they should be allowed a 
fixed period to signify their dissent, and to demand their 
share of the family property. If no dissent was signified 
within the specified time, then their status should be the . 
same as that of the father. After-born sons would, of course, 
be allowed no option. In all cases, change of status should 
be formally registered, and publicly announced, and when 
once made should be absolute and irrevocable. 


Little need be said upon the fourth rule. (See ante, p. 4) 
The Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure, which have been 
passed within the last four years, have placed the practice of 
our Courts upon a footing which, for simplicity, cheapness, 
expedition, and adaptation to the discovery of truth, seems 
to me to be very far in advance of the system which prevails 
in England. The Penal Code too, though m some respects 
deformed by overlegislation, is on the whole a wonderful 
monument of industry and accuracy, and of language at 
once simple and clear. Under the influence of these im_ 
provements, we no longer witness such grave comedies as 
that of a mufti, first acquitting a prisoner because the only 
evidence against him was a single woman, and then joining 
in his conviction, on the hypothesis that the single woman 


might have been two men. 


Much however still remains to be done. For instance, our 
whole testamentary procedure requires to be remodelled. It 
is inconceivable why the Letters Patent constituting the 
new High Courts should have swept away the Common Law 
and Equity Procedure, and have retained the old Kcclesiasti- 
cal Procedure, which is infinitely worse than the other two. 


, and complicated in itself, 


Not only is that sys 
and framed with re ce to a secret mode of taking evi- 
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dence which has long since been abolished, but it is singular- 
ly difficult really to ascertain what it is. The works upon 
- Keclesiastical Law are not in general written by lawyers, 
and are so faulty in their arrangement that the point which 
is wanted can hardly ever be found. What makes this blun- 
der in the Letters Patent the more inexplicable is, that a 
new and simple system of procedure had been lately intro- 
duced into the Probate Court in London, which could with 
the greatest ease have been transferred to the Indian Courts. 
As it is we are left to grope through the Cimmerian gloom 
of Oughton and Gibson, Rogers and Burns, and are denied 
the benefit of the ight which streams from that judicial 
luminary Sir Cresswell Cresswell. ‘The mind is still perplex- 
ed with libels, condidits, and citations, personal answers, ne- 
gative issues and responsive allegations. A man who in the 
year 1863 wants to say that John Brown made his will a 
month ago, is forced to use the following piece of monkish 
jargon. 

“On which day Thompson in the name 


A busi f T- : ; 
ing rb curiae ae and as the lawful Proctor of the said Wil- 


of law the last will 
and testament of ag 
John Brown, prose- exhibited the true and original last will 
cuted by William d f dl ‘d Job ; 
Brownhissonagainst ®2 testament of the said John Brown 


James Brown the fa- deceased, bearing date, &c. &c., and by all 
ther of the deceased. 


liam Brown and under that denomination 


better and more effectual ways, means and 
methods, and to all intents and purposes in the law whatso- 
ever, which may be most beneficial and efiectual for his said 
party, said, alleged, and in law articulately propounded as 
follows, to wit, &c. &c. And this was and is true, and so 
much the said James Brown, the other party in this cause, 
doth know, or hath heard, or in his conscience believes, and 
hath confessed to be true; and the party proponent doth 
allege and propound every thing in this and the subsequent 
articles of this allegation contained, jointly and severally.” 
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Another point of great importance is, that every legisla- 
tive improvement, which is introduced in England, should 
be extended to India, if suitable. This is more especially 
necessary in regard to mercantile law. British merchants 
ought to be able to feel that their obligations in every part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions are governed by the same princi- 
ples ; and it is essential to them that their counsel in London 
should be able to advise them with as much safety as to the 
validity of a contract made in Calcutta, as if it had been 
made in Liverpool. Yet many most important statutes, such 
as the Bills of Lading Amendment Act, and the Mercantile 
Law Amendment Act, have never been extended to India. 
In all such cases the law of the two countries begins to. 
diverge, and the decisions of the English Courts cease to be 
guides for the Indian Judges. Probably much of this short- 
coming arose from the severe labour which was cast upon 
Sir Barnes Peacock during his last years of office, in carrying 
through the three great Codes of 1859 and 1860. His suc- 
cessor has got a comparatively clear field before him, and we 
may well hope that the great reputation which Mr. H.&. 
Maine has already gained as a scientific jurist, will be eclipsed 
by his achievements in practical legislation. 


August 1863. J. D. M. 
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_ Contributions to the Botany of Southern India by Car- 
TAIN R. H. BEDDOME, Officiating Conservator of For- 
ests, with Plates. 


ANONACE. 


(New Genus) ATRUTEGIA (tribe Saccopetalez) 

Generic Character—Sepals 3small, petals 6, in 2 series 
zstivation valvate, outer ones nearly twice the size of the 
inner ones, ovate acuminated, nerved; inner ones obovate 
acuminate firmly cohering by their margins, torus sub- 
globose, stamens indefinite, anthers sessile, connectivum large | 
attenuated into a blunt point—ovaries numerous oblong, 
style long attenuated, stigma 2 clawed, ovule erect, solitary. 


ATRUTEGIA WYNADENSIS (R. H. B.) an erect shrub, or 
small tree ; leaves oblong acuminated, glabrous on both sides, 
8 to 11 inches long by 3 inches broad, petiole 6 lines long, 
flowers axillary solitary, or solitary from small knots on the 
trunk, sepals rounded puberulous, outer petal puberulous 
on both sides, inner ones puberulous on the outside and 
glabrous within, but furnished on the inner face with a deep 
hairy channel round the upper portion torus ovary and style 
hairy (Plate No. 1.) 

Rare. Wynad, vm moist woods, 3,500 feet elevation, in 
flower vn January. 

“Unona pannosa’ (Dalzell) is common in the Wynad 
and on the A’naimalais. “ Cyathocalyx Zeylanicus’ (Cham- 
pion) not uncommon in moist woods on the A’naimalais 
“ Guatteria coffeoides’” (Hooker and Thomson), or a species 
closely allied to it, is a common tree in the Wynad: it yields 
a valuable fibre, as also does Unona pannosa. Orophea ery- 
throcarpa, described by me from the A’naimalais in. a former 
number of the Journal, I have also found in the Wynad. 
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MENISPERMACE. 


CoccULUS LAURIFOLIUS (D. C. 1.530) A’naimalais up to 
6,000 feet. | 


SAN YDACEZ:. 


CASEARIA CORIACEA, (Thwaites Enum. Ceylon pl.), on the 
higher ranges of the A’navmalais. 


TILIACE. 
GREWIA (LINN.) 


GREWIA ACUMINATA, (R. H. B.) a small tree glabrous. 
leaves oblong with a very long acumen, 4 to 6 inches long, 
by 2 inches broad, quite entire, glabrous, petioles 3 lines 
long, stipules small subulate, peduncles very short lateral or 
axillary 2-5 flowered, bracteoles minutes, sepals cinereo- 
pubescent on the outside. Wynad (Devallicottah). 

OLACACEA. 
MIQUELIA MEISN. 

MIQUELIA DENTATA, R. H. B. [Jenkinsia Wallich] Dic- 
cious. Twining glabrous leaves broad ovate acuminate with 
a slightly cordate base deeply and irregularly toothed to the 
apex about 8 inches long by 4 inches broad, pedicels lateral 
bearing 1-5 slender umbelliferous pedicels perianth monope- 
talous, tube short, segments 4, male stamens 4 joined at the 
base and alternate with the segments of the corol, rudiment of 
ovary bifid female no rudiment of stamens, fruit oblong ob- 
ovate on a short pedicel slightly puberulous. A’naimalars, 
2,000 feet. 

ANACOLOSA (BLUME.) 


ANACOLOSA DENSIFLORA, (R. H. B.) Arboreous young 
branches terete, leaves alternate glabrous and shining short 
petioled oblong rounded at the base, attenuated into an ob- 
solete point at the apex pale green 4 to 6 inches long by 
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1} to 2 broad, petioles 3 lines long, flowers fascicled in 
dense axillary, heads, from small knobs on the branches, pedi- 
eels 7 to 20 about 3 lines long, flowers fragrant pale yellow 
petals densely villous on the inside, reflexed at the apex, 
filaments very short glabrous or furnished with a few hairs 
disk lobed petals about 3 lines long by 1 line broad. (Plate 
No. 2.) 

Rare. A lofty tree, dense moist woods on the A’naima- 
lais at 2,000 feet elevations. 


AURANTIACE. 


CLAUSENA InpIcA, (Oliver Mon. on Aurantiaceze Linn. 
Journal) [which is “ Bergera nitida’ of Thwaites Enum. and 
“ Piptostylis Indica,” Dalzell in Hooker's Journal of Botany, 
Vol. VIII, p. 33.] Common on the A’naimalais. 


PARAMIGNYA ARMATA, (Oliver 1. c.) [which is “ Anthro- 
miscus armatus” of Thw. En.] A’naimalais, Wynad, Tra- 
vancore hills. 

GUTTIFER. 


CALOPHYLLUM BRACTEATUM, (Thw. En. Cey. pl. p. 51.) 
This is the poon spar tree common in all our western ghat 
forests, erroneously entered in catalogues as “ C. angustifo- 
lium.” 

SAPINDACE. 
NEPHELIUM (LINY.) 


NEPHELIUM STIPULACEUM, (R. H. B.) Arboreous polyga- 
mo-dicecious leaves abruptly pinnate, leaflets 2-3 pair sub- 
opp. the lower pair at the base of the petiole small 
obliquely curved, and stipule-like, others oblong very ob- 
tusely pointed, slightly attenuated at the base glabrous, 
panicles axillary and terminal, together with the calyx and 
ovary slightly pilose; stamens 6-8; ovary 2 lobed 2 celled 
stigma 2 lobed, fruit oval, the size of a large gooseberry 
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densely covered with weak prickles, seed oblong half cover- 
ed with the succulent aril, testa brown, cotyledons very 
large fleshy—leaves 6-10 inches long, leaflets 3-4 inches 
long by 2-3 broad. A middling-sized tree, A’narmalais and 
Wynad, up to 3,500 feet elevation. 

NEPHELIUM ERECTUM, (Thw. En. p. 57). <A’naimalais 
and Wynad. 


HARPULLIA IMBRICATA, (Thw. En. p. 56) [“ Otonychium” 
Blume, “Streptostigma” Thw.] <A’navmalat hills, moist 
woods, 2,000 feet. Common. 


MELIACEAL. ~ 
LANsiIuM (RUMPH) 


LANSIUM A’NAIMALAIENSE, (R. H. B.) Arboreous leaves 
unequally pinnate 6-9 inches long; leaflets. 3-5 elliptic with 
a blunt acumination attenuated at the base entire glabrous 
3 to 4 inches long, 14 to 2 broad, flowers in axillary spikes 
calyx 5 cleft segments imbricate, petals 5 subglobose imbri- 
cate staminal tube obsoletely 10 cleft ; anthers 10, two celled 
alternately shorter ovary strigose sessile 3 lobed, 3 celled 
cells, 2.ovuled style obsolete, stigma obtusely 3 lobed fruit 
size of a large grape, 2 celled 2 seeded ; seed arillate embryo 
peritropal, radicle pubescent. (Plate No. 4.) A’naimalais 
most woods 2,000 feet (“ Nemedra Nimmomi” Dalzell 
Bombay flora ? ?) 

BEDDOMEA SARMENTOSA, (Hooker f.) Wynad, Nilgirts 
and A’navmalais. (Plate No. 3.) 

DysoxyLon (Biumg.) There is a large undescribed tree 
of this genus on the A/’naimalais, (moist forest 2,000 feet) 
I have however only procured it in fruit. “Fruit round a 
little larger than a billiard ball, yellow when ripe covered 
all over with rough tubercles, slightly attenuated near the 
petiole, 3-4 celled 3-4 seeded. Seed solitary in each cell, 
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attached by their whole inner face to the central placenta, 
bluntly three sided, hilum occupying the whole of one face 
testa thick deep reddish brown, radicle inverse near the 
apex between the large fleshy green cotyledons. 


MILNEA APIOCARPA, (Thw. En. p. 60.) A’naimalars. 
AMPELIDE. 
Cissus (LINN.) 


Cissus ANAIMALAIENSIS (R. H. B.) Whole plant glabrous, 
leaves simple and trifoliate, common petiole 1 to 2 inches 
long, leaflets on short glandular petioles, ovate lanceolate 
with a very long acumination sharply serrated, lateral leaf- 
lets very unequal sided with an oblique base, 34 to 4 inches 
long by 2 inches broad beneath prominently reticulated 
tendril many cleft furnished with minute stipules, inflores- 
cence loosely cymose, pedicels shorter than the leaves. 
| A’/naimalars, 5,000 feet elevation. 

BALSAMINACE. 

IMPATIENS (LINN.) (Sec. Scapigerze Hooker and Thomson.) 

IMPATIENS DeENISoNu, (R. H. B.) leaves ovate cordate 
with bristly crenatures furnished above with numerous 
weak hairs below glabrous, petioles generally shorter than 
the leaves—scapes much longer than the leaves flowers 
numerous, bracts small ovate, pedicels 1 inch long, sepals 
small ovate vexillum rather large broadly ovate vaulted, 
alee with three broad spreading lobes, with a dense tuft of 
petaloid hairs above the conjunction of the lobes and fur- 
nished with a long filiform appendage which is entirely hid 
in the spur and extends its whole length—spur very long re- 
curved capsule glabrous seeds numerous small. (Plate No. 5.) 
On rocks and trees— Western slopes of the Niélagiris, 3,000 
to nearly 5,000 feet elevation, very abundant. 

IMPATIENS ORCHIOIDES, (R. H. B.) Leaves ovate to or- 


bicular with a deep cordate base, obtuse, bristly crenate 
6 
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furnished above with numerous weak hairs below nearly, * 
glabrous very long petioled scapes about the length of the | 
leaves 6-10, flowered at the apex, bracts ovate pedicels 
4 to 3? of an inch long, sepals small ovate, vexillum ovate, — 
alee with the lower petals produced into two long linear 
lobes, labellum ovate saccate without a spur, capsule gla- 
brous seeds numerous-brown minutely scrobiculate—flowers 
brownish-red. Koondahs on trees in moist woods, 7,000 
Jeet elevation, rare (Plate No. 6). 


CELASTRACES. 


GLYPTOPETALUM ZEYLANICUM, (Thw. En. Cey. pl. page 
73.) Common on the A’navmalais, 2,000 feet elevation. 


RHAMNACE:. 


ZIZYPHUS WYNADENSIS, (R. H. B.) Arboreous unarmed 
lcaves oblong to lanceolate attenuated at both ends acumi- 
nate shortly petioled glabrous and shining above, penni- 
nerved, beneath very finely reticulated and fulvo-pubescent 
on the nerves—young shoots and inflorescence fulvo-pubes- 
cent ; flowers in dense axillary fascicles about the length of 
the petioles, styles 2, ovary 2 celled, disk hairy, petals 3 
lobed sepals furnished with a prominent ridge down the 
centre of their inner face, anthers prolonged into a long con- 
nectivum. (Plate No, 7). Wyndd about Devallikottai, in 
moist woods, « lofty tree. 

CHAILLETIACE. 


MOACURRA GELONIOIDES, (Roxb.) A’naimalais, up to 
4,000 feet. 


~ 


LEGUMINOSZ:. 
CROTALARIA ELEGANS, (R. H. B. Pulney Cat.) A’naima- 
lais, Travancore hills, 
CROTALARIA LUNATA, (R. H. B. lc.) A’naimalas. 
CROTALARIA ACICULARIS, (Heern.) A’naimalais, 3,000 feet. 
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CROTALARIA DUBIA, (Graham). A’naimalais teak-forests, 
_. CROTALARIA HUMIFUSA, (Graham). A’navmalais, 5,000 
Jeet elevation. 
CROTALARIA PRIESTLEYOIDES, (Benth. in Hook. Herb.) 
A‘naimalais, 5,000 feet elevation. 


CROTALARIA MULTIFLORA, (Benth.). A’ naimalais, 5000 


feet. 
CROTALARIA TRIQUETRA, (Dalzell). A’naimalais, 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. | 


SMITHIA SETULOSA, (Dalzell). Wyndd. 

SMITHIA CAPITATA, (Dalzell). A’naimalais, Coimbatore 
hills. 

DESMODIUM ORMOCARPOIDES, (DC) A’naimalaa teak 
forests. 


DESMODIUM PODACARPUM, var. Gardneri. A’naimalais, 
in moist woods, (2,000 feet.) 


DESMOPIUM BOTULOIDES, (R. H. B.) branched from the 
base, stems angled adpresso-sericeous, leaves oblong acumi- 
nate glabrous above copiously adpresso-sericeous and pale 
beneath, 34 to 4 inches long by 1} to 13 broad, 2 large 
scariose lanceolate acuminate stipules at the base of the 
petiole—2 filiform stipels on the petiole a little below the 
leaf, racemes terminal minutely glandular pubescent pedicels 
short 2-3 together from lanceolate bracts, pedicels and calyx 
strigose, calyx 2 lipped upper lip ovate very slightly bifid at 
the apex lower deeply 3 cleft, legume linear 4 to 5 inches 
long glanduloso—hispid, 6-8 articulated, notched on both 
sutures, articulations long sub-elliptic. A’naimalais, 1m moist 
woods, wp to 4000 feet. 


-* Viena WicuHtTtH, (Benth.) A’namalais, Wynad, Common. 


MinteTiA. I have two new species, one from the Wynad 
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and one from the A’naimalais: they are not perfect enough 
for description. 

FLEMINGIA INVOLUCRATA, (Wall.) Foot of the Karkur 
ghat, (Wyndd). 

PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS, (Linn.) (This has been er- 
roneously described). Leaflets always 3 lower ones alter- 
nate or sub-opp., broadly ovate or orbicular deeply emar- 
ginate young parts and the under surface of the leaves 
slightly sericeous—inflorescence axillary or terminal racemed 
or panicled calyx slightly puberulous, stamens equally dia- 
delphus. North Arcot and Cuddapah hills. I have never 
found the tree on the Western side of our Presidency. 

Bavunis. I have a fine new species, a gigantic creeper 
with scarlet flowers, from the foot ofthe Karkur ghat. My 
specimens are not perfect enough for description, as I could 
only procure a few fallen flowers and some leaves. 


PITHECOLOBIUM SUBCORIACEUM, (Thw. En. p. 100). 
A’naimalais on the higher ranges. 


PITHECOLOBIUM GRACILE, (R.H.B.) Sec. Clypearia Benth.). 
Shrubby, leaves bipinnate, pinne 1 pair, leaflets membra- 
naceous 3 pair shining short petioled, ovate lanceolate with 
a very long acumination, petioles nerves of the leaves and 
inflorescence minutely puberulous, 1 gland in the centre of 
the common petiole, secondary petioles with a gland near 
the base and one about a quarter of an inch below each pair 
of leaflets—panicles terminal many flowered flowers in 
small globose heads bracteated—legumes spirally twisted 
margin sinuate, about 4 seeded. Wyndd, moist woods on 
the Karkur ghdts. 

CHRYSOBALANACEZ. ie ES 
ENTOSIPHON (R. H. B.) new genus. 

Generic character : calyx tube infundibuliform, divisions™ 

5 imbricate pilose lanceolate acuminate sub-equal, corol petals 
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5 ovate pointed imbricate equal a little shorter than the 
calycine lobes, inserted into the jaws of the calyx, stamen 
- tube lining the inside of the calyx and connate with it to 
its base, densely hairy inside, fertile stamens 12-15 all on 
the side near the ovary, filaments glabrous twice the length 
of the calyx induplicate in estivation anthers 2 celled burst- 
ing longitudinally, staminodes 5-9 very short pointed or 
rarely bidentate, ovary connate with the tube near the sum- 
mit very hairy 2 celled, cells 1 ovuled ovules erect, style 
lateral glabrous except at the base, attenuated at the apex 
leaves glabrous lanceolate acuminated at both ends entire 
slightly undulate 8-9 inches long by 3 inches broad petiole 5 
lines long 2 glands at the apex at its conjunction with the 
leaf, racemes puberulous shorter than the leaves, flowers sub- 
sessile 3 bracteated, outer bract large ovate lanceolate 
puberulous, 2 inner ones linear lanceolate. 


EntosipHon Inpicus, (R. H. B.) Wyndd, a tree 3,000 feet 
elevation in moist woods. (Plate No. 8). 


MELASTOMACE. 


OSBECKIA LINN. 

OSBECKIA GRACILIS, (R. H. B.) shrubby erect slender 
stems nearly glabrous leaves distant narrow lanceolate 
acuminate slightly crenated 3 nerved ; on both sides a few 
adpressed bristles ; above much wringled when dry, 21 to 8 
inches long by 4 inch broad; petioles 1} to 2 lines long, pe- 
duncles terminal or axillary 2-3 flowered, flowers large on 
short pedicels, calyx tube covered with a few distant bristles 
segments 5 deciduous ciliate and each terminating with a 
tuft of bristles, petals 4 obovate, stamens 8 anthers not 
beaked, style straight. 

Sisparah ghdt (Nilagiris). 

OSBECKIA RETICULATA, (R. H. B.) a shrub on the higher 
ranges of the A’naimalais. (Description mislaid), 
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PACHYCENTRIA, (Blume). There is a fine new species 
grows on Rhododendron arboreum on the higher ranges of 
the A’naimalais: my specimens are not perfect enough for 
description. | 

SONERILA, Roxb. 


SONERILA TENELLA, (R. H. B.) erect, leavesopp. 1-14 inch | 
long 7-8 lines broad, ovate pointed finely serrate 3-5 nerved 
sometimes oblique and unequal at the base, above rather 
distantly covered with long whitish hairs, below nearly 
glabrous, lower pair distant petioles 4-8 lines long channel- 
led peduncles 1-3 flowered glabrous anthers cordate acumi- 


nate capsule glabrous. 

A’naimalais 3,500 feet elevation (allied to S. Arnottiana. 
Thwaites.) | . 

SONERILA ACAULIS, (R. H. B.) leaves radicle ovate with a 
cordate base slightly crenate with bristles in the crenatures 
above furnished with distant thick white hairs which rise 
from white spots, below frosted with a few hairs on the 
nerves at length glabrous on both sides 24 to 7 inches long 
by 1: to 5 broad petioles long glabrous, scapes the length of 
the leaves with 6-20 recurved short pedicels near the apex 
calycine segments small acute pedicels and calyx furnished 
with a few gland tipped hairs petals oblong to ovate acu- 
minate, anthers narrow cordate yellow, style length of the 
stamens, stigma obtuse papillose, flowers pink. 

A’naimalais moist rocks, 3,000 feet. 


Sonerila rotundifolia, (R. H. B. Madras Journal) is also 
found in the Wynéd. 
MYRTACE/. 
EvuGENIA LINN. 
KUGENIA GRACILIS, (R. H. B.) arboreous young shoots 
puberulous leaves petioled lanceolate acuminate of both ends 
glabrous shining above, 3-4 inches long by 1 to 1} broad, 
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_ petioles 4 lines long, pedicels long slender (12-16 lines long) 
| a axillary solitary, or from short peduncles which are axillary 
_ or supra-axillary, pedicels and calyx puberulous, 2 small 
: _ bracts at base of calyx, petals 4 ciliate twice as long as the 
___ lobes of the calyx white, ovary 2 celled ovules 6-9, fruit ob- 


— Asmall tree: A’naimalais, banks of streams, 3,000 to 
4,000 feet. 


EUGENIA WYNADENSIS (R.H.B.): leaves oblong lanceolate 
3 with a long blunt acumination, when old quite glabrous on 
both sides, young leaves and ramali and inflorescence densely 
_ fulvo-tomentose, peduncles supra axillary much longer than 
__ the petioles; calycine lobes 4 lanceolate acuminate a little 
longer than the corol. bracts 2 linear much longer than the 
a sepals, leaves 3-3} inches long by 1-1} broad, petioles 3-4 
_ lines long peduncles 6 lines long. 


: Wynad in moist woods, 3,500. feet elevation, a shrub or 
— small tree. 


CUCURBITACE. 
TRICHOSANTHES LINN. 


 'TRICHOSANTHES ANAIMALAIENSIS (R. H. B.) : leaves 3-5 
_ lobed very scabrous above, pubescent beneath, irregularly 
and deeply serrated; 4-5 inches each way, female flowers 
_racemed furnished with large glandular lacinate bracts, 
_ sometimes solitary or 2 and then axillary with a lanceolate 
_ bract, stigma 3-4 cleft, sterile filaments.3 towards the base 
of the tube. Male flowers with a larger and more lacinate 
calyx, filaments 3 (rarely 4) distinct inserted on the gib- 
-bous part of the tube, anthers united corol very hairy on 
_ the inside, tendrils 2-3 cleft, flowers white berry globose. 


A’naimalais, moist woods up to 4,000 feet. 
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BEGONIACEZ. 
BEGONIA LINN. 


BEGONIA MINIMA, (R. H. B.) (Section Diploclinium.) 

Leaves radicle rhomboid ovate to cordate acuminate 
bristly crenate long petioled furnished above with a few 
weak hairs beneath glabrous pellucid dotted; scapes longer 
than the leaves, with one leaf near the base, peduncles 
dichotomous or alternate bracteated, several flowered, male 
flowers 4 petaled, 2 inner petals narrower than the outer 
ones, female flowers 5 petaled, capsule 3 winged. (Plate 
No. 15.) 


On moist rocks Devallicottah (Wynd) in moist woods. 


BEGONIA RENIFORMIS, (R. H. B. Madras Journal). As the 
name “reniformis” has already been given toa species of 


Begonia, this should be altered to “ B: Anaimalaiensis.” 


CRASSULACEE. . 
a 
KALANCHOE RITCHIEANA (Dalzell) on moist rocks, A’nai- 


malais, 8,000 feet elevation. 
LORANTHACE. 


LORANTHUS CLEGHORNII, (R. H. B.) glabrous, leaves opp. 
ovate very obscurely nerved coriaceous 24-34 inches long | 
by 14 inch broad, racemes axillary or terminal, many flow- 
ered, pedicels very short with a small bract embracing the | 
calyx, calyx not exceeding the ovary entire or nearly so, 
corolla straight glabrous, ventricose at the base equally 4 : 
cleft to below the middle, segments cuneate linear, berry ‘ 
oblong, flower deep dull orange colour. 


On Rhododendron arboreum A'naimalais higher ranges. , 
RUBIACE/. 


ACRANTHERA ZEYLANICA, (Arnt.in Ann. Nat. His. III, 21.) 
Moist woods on the A’naimalais, 4,000 feet elevation. 
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_ -ARGOSTEMMA COURTALLENSE, (Wight) (A. connatum 
Dalzell) : common on the A’naimalars. 


4 - ARGOSTEMMA VERTICELLATA, (Wall) (A. glaberrimum 
-  Dalzell) A’naimalais : rare. 


OPHIOBRHIZA LINN. 


_ OPHIORRHIZA FALCATA, (R. H. B.) Erect every where gla- 
_ brous leaves lanceolate tapering at both ends acuminate. 
very pale beneath stipules large subulate to triangular, 
cymes axillary and terminal long peduncled with about 3 
_ reflexed second divisions, 2 of which are generally 2 parted 
bracts large falcate, calyx minute, flower buds angled, corol 
_ gibbous at the base and contracted below the segments gla- 
brous outside, hairy in the jaws above the anthers. 


A'naimalais moist woods 3,000 to 4,000 feet elevation. 


HEDYOTIS GLABELLA, (Heyne in Herb. Hooker) A’naima- 
lav teak forests. 


HEDYOTIS BUXIFOLIA, (R. H. B.) Shrub, glabrous branches 
terete, leaves short petioled 4-6 lines long 3 lines broad, 
broad ovate shining glabrous, nerves obscure, very coriaceous, 
margins recurved stipules broad sheathing connate at the 
base, divided into filiform teeth, ciliate on the marging and 
‘with a line of hairs down the centre, calyx cup shaped with 
4 erect teeth slightly ciliate, corol villous in the mouth and 
‘on the segments, filaments included. or exserted, anthers 
oblong style longly exserted, peduncles terminal or in the 
upper axils 3 lines long 3 flowered flowers nearly sessile 
bracts filiform ciliate, capsule splitting into 2 bony cocci 
seeds numerous. A’naimalais, higher ranges. 


HEDYOTIS HIRSUTISSIMA, (R. H. B.) shrubby leaves 14 to 

‘2 inches long short petd, ovate lanceolate, nerves numerous 

‘prominent, mucronately acuminate, both sides of the leaves 

and panicles densely and adpressedly hirsute with yellow- 
7 
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ish hirs, stipules ovate, pectinately pinnatifid very hairy, 
panicles axillary corymbiform few flowered much shorter 
than the leaves, bracts linear leaf like, calyx deeply 4 cleft 
segments lanceolate acuminate very hairy, corol tube long 
very hairy outside and bearded within, seeds numerous. 


Kundas. (Ntlagiri) 7,000 feet elevation in moist woods. | : 


GRUMILEA LONGIFOLIA, (R. H. B.) A shrub A’naima- 

las, 3,000 feet (description mislaid). 
SERISSA Comm. 

SERISSA FRAGRANS, (R. H. B.) Shrub 10-12 feet, leaves 
glabrous oblong or oblong lanceolate acuminate attenuated — 
at the base, 3-4 inches long by 1} to 2 inches broad petioles 
3 lines long peduncles terminal very short 1-5 flowered, pe- 
dicels 2 lines long flowers tetramerous calyx slightly 4 
toothed corol infundibuliform minutely papillose outside 
villous within the tube, fruit oblong, flowers white fragrant 
(the outer portion of the lobes of the corol of Serissa is of a 
thin membranaceous text and 1s folded over the thick fleshy 
portion in the bud, the edges of the fleshly part being val- 
vate) (Plate No. 9). 


Western slopes of Nilagiris. Rare. 
© , 2, 
SERISSA GLOMERATA, (“Serissa Gardneri” Thw., “Dyso- 


didendron glomeratum” Gardn., “Saprosma Indica” Dalzell) 
very common in moist forests western side of the Presidency 


SERISSA WIGHTI, (Lasianthus foetens” Wight. “Dysodi- 
dendron Wightii’ Gardner) common in moist woods, 
A’naimalais, Nilagiris. 

VALERIANACEZ. 
VALERIANA NECK. 

VALERIANA MICROPHYLLA, (R. H. B.). Stem erect striated 
nearly glabrous, tufts of hair at the insertion of the cauline 
leaves and the divisions of the corymb radicle leaves on 


i 
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longish petioles pinnate below, pinnatifid at the apex, leaf- 
lets slightly hairy and ciliate, at length glabrous narrow 


_ Hnear to filiform } to 4 inch long by 1 to 2 lines broad 
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often bearing small linear auricles at the base cauline leaves 


conform to the radicle, but sessile and stem clasping, corymb 


small compact. A’naimalais, 6,000-8,000 feet. 


MYRSINACEZ. 
ARDISIA LINN. 

ARDISIA SERRATIFOLIA, (R. H. B.). Shrubby, leaves short 
petioled narrow lanceolate attenuated at both ends, long 
acuminated very sharply serrated 5 to 8 inches long, 1 to 2 
inches broad, nearly glabrous above—young branches pe- 
tioles and under surface of the leaves rufo-tomentose pedun- 
cles axillary pedicels 2-5 slender 4 inch long glabrous, calyx 
pubescent petals gland dotted, style long slender. 

A naimalais, moist woods up to 3,000 feet. 


EBENACEZ. ° 


DIOSPYROS INSIGNIS, (Thw. En. p. 180). Moist woods on 
the A’naimalais, 2,000 feet. 


SYMPLOCEE. 
SYMPLOCOS JACQ. ° 


SYMPLOCOS UNIFLORA, (R. H.B.) arboreous, glabrous leaves 
coriaceous short petioled ovate lanceolate 1 to 14 inch long, 
2 to 1 inch broad, serrulate glabrous shining, peduncles 
axillary solitary from } as long to nearly as long as the 
leaves slender, berry cylindric 3 celled. 

A’naimalais, a small tree, 5,000 feet. 

SYMPLOCOS ROSEA, (R. H. B.) Shrubby, leaves oblong to 
lanceolate slightly attenuated at the base and with a longish 
sharp acumen, mucronately serrulated glabrous 4 to 6 inches 
long by 14 to 2} broad petioles 4 lines long, young branches 
petioles and inflorescence puberulous, racemes axillary longer 
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than the petioles, bracts bracteoles calyx and fruit puberul- 
ous, berry sub-eylindric 3 celled, flowers rose-coloured. 


A naimalais, morst woods, 2,000 feet. 
ASCLEPIADACEZ. 
CEROPEGIA LINN. 


CEROPEGIA MACULATA, (R. H. B.) root fibrous, twining 
stems terete glabrous maculate, leaves ovate acuminate 
maculate and minutely punctated glabrous, furnished with 
a minute gland on the lamina just above the insertion of 
the petiole 24 to 3 inches long by 14 to 2 inches broad, 
petioles very minutely pilose channelled 1 inch long; 
peduncles a little shorter than petioles glabrous pedicels 
umbelled 7-10 as long or longer than peduncles, sepals 
subulate corol dull greenish purple limb 4 of the whole, 
segments ciliated, exterior lobes of stam. cor. of the same 
length as the inner ones alternate with them and bifid to 
the base, follicles terete slender. 


A'naimalais in moist woods 2,000 to 3,000 Jeet. Inap- 
pearance much like C. candelabrum Linn (which is C. in- . 
termedia of Wight) : the formation of the st. cor. is however 
very, different. 7 


CEROPEGIA ENSIFOLIA, (R. H. B.) root tuberous, stem 
twining glabrous, leaves very narrow linear tapering at the 
apex, mucronate, above a few adpressed hairs, below pale 
glabrous, 4-7 inches long by. + inch broad, very short petio- 
led : peduncles axillary from } as long to nearly as long as 
the leaves, pubescent furnished with several ovate pointed 
bracts at the apex, umbelliferous, bearing several flowers on 
simple pedicels and a second peduncle which is again um- 
belliferous or sometimes much elongated and paniculate, 
pedicels pubescent, calycine lobes glabrous subulate half 
the length of the ventricose base of the glabrous corol, seg- 
ments of corol as long or longer than the tube, exterior 
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lobes of st. cor. short emarginate ciliate, alternate with the 
inner long ligulate lobes, follicles long slender terete, flowers 
greenish white. 


Anaimalais, hills, rocky places at 2,500 to 3,500 feet eleva- 
tion. 


_ CEROPEGIA FIMBRIIFERA, (R. H. B.) root tuberous, stem 
erect, minutely pubescent leaves sub-sessile narrow ensiform 
tapering to the apex minutely ciliated, above pubescent, 
beneath glabrous except on the midrib and minutely frost- 
ed, peduncles axillary short nearly glabrous about 4 flower- 
ed, flowers opening in succession, pedicels about as long as 
peduncles, furnished at the base with a few subulate bracts, 
calyx segments subulate acute 4 length of corol tube, 
corol tube narrowed upwards (but not ventricose at the 
base) segments about the length of tube with tufts of nume- 
rous long purple gland tipped hairs between the segments, 
outer lobes of st. cor. short sharply bifid and ciliated, inner 
lobes long ligulate and adnate to the centre of the outer 
ones, follicles terete, flower tube greenish outside deep pur- 
ple striated inside, segments pale greenish purple fringe 
deep purple leaves 5-6 inches long by 2-3 lines broad, ped. 
6-8 lines long. (Plate No. 10.) e 

A’naimalai hills, rocky places, 3,000 feet, rare. 

This is always a small erect plant in its wild state. Brought 
into a garden it becomes a creeper, the tufts of gland tipped : 
hairs are concealed within the corol until the segments ex- 
pand : they then hang down like a fringe round the apex ‘of 
the tube. | 

CEROPEGIA GRACILIS, (R. H. B.) root fibrous, stems twining 
glabrous, leaves short petioled ovate elliptic acuminate 
minutely ciliate, above furnished with a few distant short 
hairs, minutely pellucid dotted, beneath shining glabrous ex- 
eept on the midrib, peduncles longer than the petioles 2-5 
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flowered flowers very large tube short ventricose at the base 
segments longer than the tube, very narrow at the middle 
broader upwards outer lobes of the st. cor. short deeply 
bifid ciliate with long fine hairs, inner lobes alternate with 
them distant long ligulate. 

Anaivmalais, moist woods, 4,000 feet, rare, allied to “ C. 
oculata” Hooker. : 

CEROPEGIA OCULATA, (Hooker). A’naimalais, moist woods 
2,000 feet elevation, common. 

GENTIANACES. 

EXACUM MACRANTHUM, (Arnt) Pulney hills and A’nai- 

malais on the higher ranges. 


(I have a new species of Ophelia from the A’naimalais, but 
T have mislaid the description and have no specimens now 
by me.) 
PODOSTEMACEZ. 
Dicr#a Pet. Th. 


DICREA ALGHOIDES, (R. H. B.) fronds greenish black, 
compressed algzeoid, floriferous at the base leafless outer in- 
volucre composed of 3 thick fleshy leaves 2 of which are 
equalsin size and one is very small involucel entire pellucid 
completely enveloping the flower, staminodes 3 the centre 
one attached to the antheriferous filament or rarely wanting 
anther cells unequal, sigmas 2 subulate entire reflexed, pedi- 
cel of the flower elongating in fruit capsule 1 celled 8 
ribbed. 


 A’naimalat Hills, on rocks, in streams and rivers up to 
3,000 feet elevation. 
Mniopsis Mart. 
MNIOPSIS SELAGINOIDES, (R. H. B.). Rhizome small scale 
Jike stems erect 1-3 inches high terete succulent, naked 
with long filiform leaves towards the apex, or densely covered. 


5 
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with thick hard triangular imbricated sheaths each of which 
is terminated with a long filiform leaf, leaves very caducous 
2-6 inches long by 4} a line broad semiterete at the base, 
flattened upwards ; flowers terminal solitary, involucre tubu- 
lar, mouth 2 cleft, staminodes 2 stamens 5 monodelphous, 
stigmas 2 entire or 2-3 cleft, capsule smooth. 


A’naimalai Hills, on rocks in beds of rivers, 1,500 to 3,000 
feet elevation. 


All the leaves of this species fall off long before the flow- 
ering season (December), but the scales or sheaths are per- 
sistent. The flowers are only on the apex of the stems fur- 
nished with these sheaths: the other filiform stems, which 
are destitute of scales, bear the same filiform leaves but no 
flowers. 


ACANTHACE. 


STROBILANTHES, (Blume.) 


STROBILANTHES ANDERSON, (R. H. B.) shrubby 12 to 20 
feet high, stems terete hirsute, leaves petioled ovate acumi- 
nate serrate, hirsutely pubescent on both sides, 4 to 9 inches 
long 2 to 44 broad, petioles } to 2 inches long hirsute, 
peduncles axillary much shorter than the leaves flowers in 
dense bracteated heads, bracts large glabrous or slightly 
ciliated ovate obtuse calycine lobes narrow lanceolate ciliate 
corol glabrous large pale blue, stamens 4 unequal. 


A'naimalais, moist woods, 5,500 feet elevation. 


STROBILANTHES GRACILIS, (R. H. B.) shrub 18 feet high, 
stems terete glabrous, leaves sessile auricled at the base 
narrow lanceolate with a long acumination, attenuated to- 
wards the base, sharply serrated glabrous on both sides 4-6 
inches long by 1-14 broad panicles terminal or from the up- 
per axils loose, many-flowered glanduloso-puberulous flow- 
ers in distant pairs each furnished with a small lanceolate 
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bract, calycine lobes linear lanceolate, corol lilac, stamens 4 
unequal, capsule attenuated at the base acute one-third 
longer than the calyx. 


A'naimalais with the preceding. 
STROBILANTHES WARRCENSIS, (Dalzell} foot of Karkur 
ghaét Wyndd. | 
PROTEACEZ. 


Heticta Lour. 

He icia Ninactrica, (R. H. B.) glabrous, leaves broad ovate 
acute attenuated at the base, coarsely and sharply dentate 
with large sinuses, except near the base, prominently reti- 
culated, racemes densely flowered much shorter than the 
leaves, pedicels generally 2 flowered with a minute bract at 
the base of the pedicel, hypogynous glands connate into a 
4 crenated cup. 


Western slopes of Néilagiris, 3,000 to 4,000 feet elevation 
(Plate No. 11.) 
URTICACEZ. 
LAPORTEA CRENULATA, (Gand) A’naimalais, Wyndd. 
PELLIONIA HEYNEANA, (Weddell) A’naimalais, Wyndd. 
PROCRIS LAVIGATA, (Blume) A’naimalais. 


Lecantuus Wicuti, (Wedd) (Elatostemma oppositi- 
folium (Dalz) A’naimalais. 


BOEHMERIA PLATYPHYLLA, (Don et Ham.) (splizgerbera 
maccrostacha Wight) d’naimalais, Pulivies(a), Nilagiris. 
OREOCNIDE INTEGRIFOLIA, (Wedd) A’naimalais. 


MOROCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS, ica) (Conocephalus niveus 
Wight) A’namalais. 


Gironniera reticulata (Thw. En. Cey. pl. 268) A’naimalais. 
(a) Lperflintar weir. 
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(Memorialis Ham. Weddell) (Pouzolzia in part Wight.) 

HYRTANANDRA MACROPHYLLA, (R. H. B.) erect stems very 
hairy-leaves opp. or rarely alternate 3-7 inches long short 
petioled, ovate to lanceolate mucronate, entire, covered on 
both sides with adpressed hairs more dense on the under 
side, upper side minutely dotted, stipules broad ovate acu- 
minate ; terminal floral leaves small bract like sessile ovate 
with a very broad base and a long acumination flowers 
sometimes also in the axils of the larger leaves, male flowers 
4 petaled ciliate fruit 2 winged ciliate. 


A naimalais, 3,000 feet elevation. 


SANTALACE. 

PYRULARIA WALLICHIANA, (D C. Prod. XIV, 629.) 
Spherocarya Wallichiana (Wight), Wyndd and Coorg. 
EUPHORBIACEA. 

CLAOXYLON LONGIFCLIUM ? (Baillon) d’naimalais. 

CLEIDION JAVANIcUM, (Blume) Tetrvaglossa (Beddome, 
Madras Journal) A’naimalais, moist woods, 2,000 feet, 
(Plate No. 14.) 


Croton. I have a new species, a small tree from the Nal- 
lamalais, but my specimens are too imperfect for description. 

CHATOCARPUS CASTANOCARPUS, (Thw. En. 275) A’nai- 
malais. 


DIMORPHOCALYX GLABELLUS, (Thw. En. 278) A’naimalais, 
moist woods, 2,000 feet, (Plate No. 13.) 


DESMOSTEMON ZEYLANICUS, (Thw. l.c.) A’naimalais, moist 
woods, 2,000 feet, (Plate No. 12.) 


AcrostistacHys Inpica, (Dalzell) A’naimalais and 
Wyndd up to 4,060 feet. 
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CYCLOSTEMON ZEYLANICUM, (Baillon.) 
(Sphragidia Zeylanica “ Thw. “ Laneasagum’” (Bed- 
dome, Madras Journal) A’naimalais, moist woods, 2,000 feet. 


SCYTAMACEA. 


AMOMUM LINN. 


AMOMUM PIERARDIOIDES, (R. H. B.) roots furnished with 
long runners just below the surface of the soil, stems erect 
3 to 5 feet high glabrous, leaves oblongo-lanceolate acumi- 
nate glabrous above minutely silvery seriaceous beneath 
petioles 4 to 6 inches long glabrous deeply channelled, 
sheaths ending in an obsolete ligula. spikes small 3 flowered 
scarcely peduncled rising from the runners at some distance 
from the stem # hid in the earth so that the flowers only 
appear, outer bracts broad ovate, inner ones narrow lanceo- 
late marcescent, calyx spathaceous opening on one side only 
sharply toothed, exterior border of the corol of 3 broad 
very membranaceous segments white, the superior seg- 
ments ending in a horn-like process, lip very broad 
spreading crumpled sub-entire or slightly 3 lobed, middle 
lobe emarginate white with a streak of red and yelow 
down the centre, furnished with 2 flat spurs at the base 
which are slightly toothed and ciliate, filament nearly as 
long as the anther (4 an inch) crest of anther broad semi- 
Junar entire, stigma wedge shaped with a ciliate mouth 
scales of the germ 2 (1 inch long) truncated and fluted to 
receive the stigma, rarely 2 extra short apiculate ones are 
present capsule red 3 valved with nine shallow furrows 3 
celled. 


A’naimalais,moist forests, 2,000 feet, fruct almost exactly 
lihe that of “ Pierardia macrostachys.” 


Allied to Amomum pulchellum, Thw. En. p. 318, and also 


to A. maximum of Roxb, ’ 
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AMOMUM DEALBATUM, (Roxb.). A’naimalais with the pre- 
ceding. 


- AMOMUM MURICATUM (R. HH. B.). 3-5 feet high, leaves 
broad-lanceolate, almost sessile from the apex of their 
sheaths which end in an entire ligula, and are furnished 
with a knob-like gland at the base of the very short petiol 
leaves deep green shining, glabrous on both sides 12 inches 
long 4 inches broad, spikes (at first appearing as a globular 
head) short peduncled, radical, lower bracts small, pink, 
embracing the peduncle, upper ones crumpled turning brown 
before the flowers expand, calyx double, the outer one 
tubular, shorter than the inner, 2 cleft at apex, inner one 3 
cleft ; exterior segments of corol white to yellowish, lateral 
ones narrow, superior broad-ovate, not ending in a horn, lip 
deeply 3 parted lower lobe protruded and emarginate, 2 
spurred at the base, yellow with a broad streak of red spots 
filament longish broad more than twice the length of the 
anther, anther-crest semilunar, very large, entire, yellow ; 
scales of the germ 2 short and thick, the stigma rising up. 
between them :‘capsule globular pink-coloured size of a green- 
gage, concave at the top, beset with numerous stout 
prickles. 


A’naimalais: moist forests, 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 
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Telugu Spells, translated by C. P. Brown, Esq., lute of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

[The Editor is indebted to the Deputy Registrar of the High Court of 
Madras, Appellate side, for the following translations, which were made 
by Mr. C. P. Brown, late Telueu Translator to Government, while he was 
Registrar of the Madras Sadr Court. ‘The translations were made from 
two Telugu documents, which were referred to in the evidence of the pro- 
secutor in a criminal case, F. ‘A. No. 1435 of 1839, No. 22 of the Cud- 
dapah Calendar for the first Sessions of 1639, and sent up to the Faujdari 
‘Adalat in return to their precept of the 5th August 1839. The prisoner 
appears to have been indicted for the murder of a girl named Venkatasub- 
bammé, whom he had enticed into his house and killed with a view of 
using her corpse as an ingredient in one of the following incantations. 
The murder took place on a Saturday evening and the body was found uext 
day in a pagoda near the prisoner’s house. | 


bee gow nn of book No. 3. 


(This is a set of magic spells written in Sanskrit.) 

“Salutation to theSupreme Brahma! Salutation to Ganegat 
Om/(a)! I salute Bhagavati, who ruleth all magic arts: who 
draweth all the gods: and all the ghosts : all, all destruction. 
Swiftly seize on him, O thou who workest all things !(b) 


“O great Devadatta, O greatest of gods draw him. Mighty 
sprite (yakshini) draw him. O thou science that sustainest 
Magic, draw him! Great Kali! Om! him! mighty Kali of 
fevers! Om! Durgé, mighty K4li! Kéli, Kali, O Kali jham 
K4li [here follow some unintelligible syllables] Karali, Ma- 
rali, strike strike him! [the next syllables are not in San- 
scrit but in the Telugu language.] Fill thy mouth with 
blood! crow! crow! vomit blood. Stuffit! cram it! [the 
next words pikku pikku, pili pili, de. are unintelligible] 
May his eyes turn in his head! May his bowels be twisted! 
may his heart shudder with horror! may his legs and joints 
totter! mangle him, break him like an unburnt potsherd, 


(2) As to this mystic ejaculation see Béhtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch I. 1122. The current explanntion—that it consists of three 
letters, a, 7, m, combined and typifying the great divinities—appears to 
be erroneous.— Hd. : 

(4) The above lines and some others are so ignorantly written that 
the sense is a little obscure. Devadatta, the name now mentioned, isa 
fictitious name used in magie, like John Doe in law, | 
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break him like paste of grain : in the fury of thy rage, with 
red eyes glare upon him! with thy red eyes destroy him ut- 
terly(a)! make him burst at the sight of thine eyeballs! Bha- 
gavati! mighty Mother! Kartta*virya-jayi(b) !” 

Let the above spell be reiterated a thousand times. The 
mode of using it will now be shewn. 


Select a cemetery on the east of the village, and ona 
Sunday at night go and view it: walk seven times round 
the cemetery and stand at the north east of the ground : 
walk thence into the middle of the cemetery, turn to the 
west ; walk seven steps backwards and then strip naked : 
take sacred white earth (vibhiti) in your left hand, bind it. 
in a knot in a yellow cloth, with frankincense; which must. 
be in the same cloth: conceal it in cotton: do not put it in 
their houses but hide it in any temple erected to the evil 
goddesses (Cakti). When the due occasion comes, draw the 
(Cakti-circle) magic figure of the goddess: and put a gold 
coin in her mouth with a slip of the tulasi plant(c). Recite 
the prayer twenty-seven times pouring water over it. 


[The next word anturvyam has no meaning and seems to: 
be an error for avasaram “ at the proper time.” | 


Atthe proper time bring water from the well and mingle 
the sacred ashes therein and recite the spell 27 times(d). Then. 
drink that water. If you drink it all he will die instantly. 


(a) Literally, ‘do his business.” 

(4) All these are epithets of Kali or her fellow demons. I here omit 
some words as they are unintelligible. Karaka vati leka ori orivi, Rudra, 
bhau, e, orili orili, tarila tarila, harili harili, je je je &c. po po &. &c. yam 
yun &c. hrim hrim &c. These words are well-known syllables used in ma- 


ic. 
‘ (c) “ The Ocymum sanctum, or sacred basil, venerated by the Hindts 
as a type of Vishnu...... ........it was used in the administration of oaths 
to Hindts, a few leaves with some holy water [tirtham] being held in the 
hollow of the hand of the deponent while the oath was repeated, and af- 
terwards swallowed by him”—Wiison. The #o7 # tulasf leaf is now al- 
ways used in Madras in swearing both Vaishnavite and Qaivite wit- 
nesses. — Hid. 

(7) This alludes to the number of constellations, 
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If you drink half and leave half, he will suffer dreadful pain. 
If you scatter the water he will remain unaffected. 

The above is called the spell of Atakdéru Durjana Kali. 
It is in the book called Saparam. 


Take a bottle of toddy and a bottle of spirits with raw 
fish as a sacrifice. Then use this spell : 


“Om némo Bhagavati! Malaydla Goddess Matanga [7. e. 
the Par’aiyan goddess] mighty in magic! who delightest in 
flesh and blood, who usest the rapid curse ! let his five senses 
perish! O Power of Malaydla, smite him, smite him!” [here 
follow some unintelligible : magic monosyllables Om! Om! 
hrim hram &c.] 


Go to a potter’s kiln and a washerman’s hearth, and collect 
the ashes from each; with ashes from a cemetery: spread 
all three on the ground, and erect a pentagon(qa), and set the 
image thereupon with red rice, a red fowl, and red sandal 
wood, and red grain and red flowers. Cut off the fowl’s 
head and pour the blood: into a cup, and dip two arrows 
therein. Then bless the arrows nine times, and with one of 
them pierce the neck of the image, and with the other pierce 
its eyes. Then bury it on the north side. 


Use the following spell : “ O'm, Hrim, Goddess, destroyer of 
the Universe, with the long tongue(b), who ridest on the buf~ 
falo. Om! bham! O'm! phat! Svaha(c) !’ 


The above spell is to be used as follows: get a black goat's 
milk on a Sunday, and sprinkle it twenty-seven times be-~ 
hind his house, [here a few words are unintelligible,| and 
your enemy shall lose the use of his hands and feet, and be 
afflicted with burning fever. 

“Om hrim grim trim! Thou who destroyest the senses of 
others. Blessed K4li, armed with the spear and drum, who 


(a) The word rati, here inserted, seems to be an error. 
(6) Kali is painted with a long tongue to lap up blood. 
(c} The consort ef Agni (ignis),—LY, 
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delightest in red sandal, long-tongued, goddess of ghosts, 
and mighty in words! O devour, devour my foe ! 

Ham ! phat! Svaha !” 

When you use this spell collect some ashes, utter his 
name and sprinkle the ashes [some words unintelligible 
this shall cause his death. 


“ Salutation to Ganeca. I salute the great Bhagavatf, 
queen of magic. [Here the first paragraph is repeated] 


“T worship the Par‘aiyan Goddess who delights in flesh 
and blood, the dreadful Kaéateri(a). Hat! Eat! I hail the 
awful god Rudra({b).” 


[Here some words are so ignorantly written that the sense 
cannot be made out. 


Then follow the magic syllables as above.] 


Mode of using the above charm. Take the grains called 
gram, pease, minumulu(c) &c. and mix them with rice, take a 
handful and make them into a paste with running water, 
and of this paste make an image. This you must place in 


(a) ‘A forest-goddess whose power lies in inflicting diar hea.’ 
Brown’s Telugu Dictionary.—Zd. 

(6) One of the names for Giva. [Rudra, with whose name Benfey 
(Griechisches Wurzellexicon II, 6) ingeniously connects Atvpa for 
Avipa=rudrd, appears in the Vedas to be identical with Apollo. Both 
gods bear the bow. Rudra knows a thousand medicines, and is the best 
of leeches. Apollo is called axéovos, axéotwp etc., and is father of 
Asklépios. Rudra fares through storm and clouds, and has his hair there- 
fore made up ina mighty knot, whence he is called sapordin in the Rig 
Veda, 1,114,1,5 ‘he who hath his hair wound into the form of a shell’ 
(kaparda ‘ cypraea moneta’) Bohtlingk-Roth, Il, 62. So Homer Il. 20, 
39 calls Apollo axepoexéuns, and artists represented him with long, strong 
hair bound behind into a knot. As Rudra is called vanku, ‘ tortuose 
incedens’ as god of the eddying storm, so Apollo is Xogfas (from Aokds 
obliquus)—which has nothing to do with the ambiguity of his orafles. 
As Apollo had a sister Artemis, so Rudra had Ambika. Apollo was 
called Smintheus (Il. 1, 39) from gpivOos ‘ mouse’, and was represented 
by the sculptor Skopas with a mouse at his feet. The mouse (Akhu or 
miish, pis, mushika) was sacred to Rudra. See Kuhn, Zeitschrift fiir 
vergleichende Sprachforschung, III, 335, Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers, ~ 
202. Pictet, Origines indoeuropéennes, II, 476.— Fd.] 

(c) A kind of bean grown on dry lands (Phascolus Mungo) —Wusoy. 
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a pit on the north side of the town and spread a swallow- 
wort leaf under it. Adore it with lamps, frankincense and | 
a wave-offering, and sacrifice a cock. Fold it up ina leaf _ 
and bury it. This will effect your object. The charm must 
be repeated twenty-four times. 


[Here follows a spell written in Sanskrit, Telugu and 
Hindtst4ni mingled. It is incomplete as well as erroneous 
and is scarcely intelligible. ] 


“Vijaya Ram! Bismilla Rahiman keheki bandu, chelmen 
gaddu,” take seven lakhs of land [sic in orig.], nine lakhs 
of land, ten lakhs of land. Réma Sany4si is my Teacher! 

“ Salutation to Brahma and my teacher! son of Civa, Rud- 
ra’s vehicle, noble Hanuman, Sanjiva Réya, O Mother Anja- 
n4, [mother of the monkey Hanuman.] I implore thee by 
the feet of thy mother, O Hanuman, to aid me. Hari om, 
nijayar.” 

Second Document. 

[This is principally written in ancient Sanskrit verse, 
being an extract from the Sabara Chintémani, a copy of 
which in my possession (vol. 2 p. 222) has enabled me to 
decipher some passages otherwise unintelligible on account _ 
of the ignorance of the transcriber. ] 


Sabara Chintamani or Code of Destructive Magic. 


The art of logic is chiefly studied in the North, and the 
religious rites (karmam) in the South: but the art of Magic 
came from the east and conjuring from Malayalam. 


“Aum! hrim! hrém, hail, O Goddess of Malayala, who 
poMessest us in a moment! come, come!” On a Sunday/(a) let 
the conjurer obtain the corpse of a girl, and at night let him 
place it at the foot of a tree: let him place it on the altar. 
Then let him use the abovesaid nae one hundred times 


(a) It will be remembered that the body was founds in the pagoda on 
a Sunday. 
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on a Sunday, and it shall be inspired by a devil, whom he 
must appease with flesh and wine to the full : offer him every 
thing he demands, and he will grant all you desire. 


This spell is all powerful. It is called the virgin spell, 
and came from Malayéfla. 


T will now explain the mode used in the Karn&taka 
country. This is taught in the Sabari, or code of necro- 
mancy. 


In the midst of a temple sacred to Garuda (the hawk) (a) 
make white marks with earth, and erect a magic figure, and 
on a Sunday you must therein place an image, holding it in 


your left hand/(b). 


“ Therein sit with your face to the south and use the fol- 
lowing spell—[which is omitted.] 

But this spell must be delivered by the Teacher: unless 
delivered by him it is powerless and therefore I will not 
write it. 

Another spell. “O Mighty queen of demons, who inhabi- 
test the cemetery ! come, approach! handmaid of Civa, who 
devourest the buffalo.” [Magic syllables, devoid of sense. ] 

Let the above spell be used for one day and night ina 
cemetery, and the awful goddess shall verily appear to thee 
in the shape of a buffalo. 

This spell will give the power over ghosts. It is mar- 
vellous and most holy (loka-pavanam/(c)). 


(a) The name of a mythical bird: he is the Prince of Birds, the Foe 
of snakes, Vishnu’s vehicle, and a son of Kagypa by Vinatéa. Immediately 
after his birth he terrifies the gods with his elear-beaming light : they take 
him for Agni and pray the latter for protection. When they find he is 
Garuda, they praise him as the Highest Being and name him Fie and 
Sun. Aruna, the Sun’s charioteer (the personified dawn) appears as the 
younger brother of Garuda. Bohtlingk and Roth, from whose Dictionary, 
II, 694, the foregoing has been translated, conclude by observing that 
some phenomenon caused by light (léchterscheinung) obviously lies at the 
basis of this mythe.—Zd. 

(4) The sense here is so far imperfect that if cannot be determined. 

(c) Literally ‘ world-purifymg.—Z7, 

9 
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Take the white consecrated earth, and one Sunday night 
go into a cemetery, and continue three nights in prayer. — 
The third night the goddess Mainamma shall appear to thee, 
and demand what is prayed for. The worshipper must 
make her promise to come to him whenever he desires it. 
Then let him tie up the ashes in a shroud and come away. 
Then he must smear the ashes over the cloth and form it 
into a wick: with which he must light a lamp filling it 
with oil, and this shall give us power over any one we — 
to summon; and you may then release him. 


I will now declare the Andhra Mawar [spell written in 
the Telugu language], which is mysteriously concealed in 
the Codes of Rites (Xgamas.) 

On a Sunday you must obtain the body of one who has 
been slain in battle, and at night bring it to a burying 
ground. Then fasten a cord twenty cubits long to a peg 
and let this be fastened to the corpse and toa tree. Then 
you must by the force of spells compel the short of the de- 
ceased to appear. 


The following is the spell to be used. 


“OQ Mighty Hero, full of might and valour, approach ap- 
proach, accept accept the sacrifice, accomplish, accomplish 
the work! him! phat!” 

This is the mighty spell, which shall cause the ghost to 
approach. You must offer him flesh, &e. as a sacrifice, and 
whatever else he desires. This shall make the hero subject 
to our power. 

Then take the two sorts of ashes already mentioned, and 
make the lamp. Then recite the spell as before, sitting 
with your face to the south and in a moment he will obey 
your power. A most marvellous rite throughout ! 


Use this spell regarding a corpse slain in battle bound 


with a cord (&c. see above), and use the said spell, which 
shall render the spirit subject to thee : then when you have 


occasion make the lamp as above directed, and the devil 
shall bestow all that is desired. 
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Spell. “Om! Om! hrim, Virgin goddess of black = 
night, seize so and so! Htm! phat!” 


This spell is to be used repeatedly : and the goddess who 
rules the cemetery shall grant the prayer. She shall at thy 
pleasure bind him or draw him to thee. This is indubita- 
ble as the promise @Civa. 


End of the ninth chapter of the Magic Treatise named 
Sabari written by Nitya Natha Siddha son of P&rvati. 


CHAPTER X. 


I salute the awful man-lion who is marked with the spot 
of Vishnu, lord of the world. I meditate on him in my 
heart and speak his name: and may it bear such fruit as it. 
may. 


Parvati speaks. Thou hast already declared the most 
awful spell that causes death(a) Declare it to me O thou 
who art an ocean of goodnegs. 


Civa replied. In the Gauli(b) country is the fatal spell 
used ; the mortal spell is the easiest of all.(c) 


On a dark night, O goddess, let the Gaula spell be used 
by remembering which you shall cause ina moment the 
death of your enemy. [If devoid of this spell you contem- 
plate such a deed, it will be fruitless as showers of seasand. 


(a) This passage exemplifies the incorrectness of the copy now 
examined : instead of dérana ‘ horrible’ is written dhadranam, ‘a mystical 
verse or acharm,’ from dhar tenere. 

(6) Query Gauda, the ancient name of Central Bengal :—Zd. 

(c) In this passage the original is unintelligible, and I have resorted 
to my Own manuscript. 
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Spell :—*“ Om! I salute Bhagavati, goddess of midnight, 
who delightest in human flesh and blood: who bearest the 
form of darkness, seize on so and so as thy victim. Drink 
his blood, eat eat his flesh, then let him die. Htm, Phat 
Svaha.” 


Let this spell be used in a cemetery and on that night 
the goddess K&li shall visibly appear to thee. Then satiate 
her with sacrifices of flesh as far as lies in thy power in the 
place where the corpse was burnt and that night shall thy 
foe sink into hell. _ co 

This is the K@li spell: let it be used one hundred times, 
beginning from the 12th until the 14th day of the lunar 
fortnight, and K&li shall appear before thee. Then appease 
her with sacrifice, and she shall grant all thy prayer. Then 
you must require of herto appear whenever you desire her aid. 


Let him then perform the rite with ashes and the lamp 
as already directed, and whenever he wishes it she shall ap- 
pear to him and do all he wishes. | 

Otherwise: recite the spell inserting therein the name of 
thy foe. 


Form a paste of human bqnes and recite over it one 
hundred times the proper spell; then let this be sprinkled 
on what the foe eats or drinks and he shall die in a week. 


Further: the Malay4la mantra(a) is as follows. It is most 
potent. It is as follows. 


“Om! hram hram, glaum glaum, Swinefaced goddess : 
seize on such an one, seize him, seize him as a victim! drink, 
drink his blood, eat, eat his ftesh. O image of imminent 
death, Bhagavati of Malay4la, hum, glaum, phat, Om !” 


Use this spell a thousand times and it shall be effective. 
Then specify the name of your enemy, strip yourself naked 


(@) Mantra here means a magical formula, 


o 
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and recite the spell in the elder house(a), and it shall cause 
his death within a fortnight. 

Procure the bones of a par’aiyan and say the spell over 
them ona Wednesday, and bury them in the house of yourfoe : 
his entire house shall die and he himself shall be left alive. 


Form an image with wax in the form of thine enemy : take 
it in your right hand at night and hold your chain of beads 
in your left hand. Then burn the image with due rites: 
and it shall slay your enemy in a fortnight, and he shall 


sink into hell. ° 


Read over this spell in the presence of the Mothers (2. ¢., 
goddesses,) and say I will come when the time approaches. 
Then when you require their aid recite this spell a thou- 
sand times, whereupon the goddess will appear and certain- 
ly will do as thou desirest. 


Recite it a thousand times in a cemetery and your enemy 
will perish in a fortnight. 


Take a bone from a buryial ground, and recite the spell 
a thousand times over it, and throw it into your enemy’s 
house; and it shall cause his ruin. 


Then form an image of wax/(b), touch it with your hand, 
recite the spell a thousand times, and burn it with mould pro- 
cured from a funeral pile, and it shall cause the death of the 
enemy. 


I will next explain the Karnataka process of causing 
death, invented by A’‘dinatha; which, O goddess(c), is in- 


fallible if recited in a cemetery. 


(az) Jyeshthag4ré means ‘in the elder house,’ but perhaps is an error ; 
both manuscripts here coincide. 

(2) Though this is written in Sanskrit verse the Telugu word mainam 
for wax is inserted. 

(c) Throughout this chapter, which is in verse, the words O goddess, &c. 
are inserted to make the metre complete, and are needless in a translation. 
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“Om him glaum, Ghost! who delightest in human flesh 
and blood, and eatest the honeyed cake; destroyer of thou- 
sands! devourer of numberless living creatures, devour so 
and so; devour him, drink his blood! eat, eat his flesh! Ha! 
hau, him, phat.” 


This supreme spell is to be recited in a cemetery; the sa- 
crificer must be naked; he must stand on a shroud, and 
facing the south. In the wane of the moon he must com- 
mence it, and continue through the fortnight, reciting the 
spell in the order called The Dark Path. Then shall the 
queen of demons obey his call and com® surrounded by her 
ghosts. She will ask him what he requires, and he must 
say, The death of my foe. She will graciously reply that 
she will bring it about. She will immediately undertake it. 


Then let the sorcerer frame the name of his enemy into 
a spell, and thus bring about his death by reciting it one 
hundred times. Of this there can be no doubt. 


I will next describe the Andhra mantras [or, spells potent 
in the Telugu country] which were composed by A’dinatha. 

Spell: “Om hrim glaum, Lady Bhairava/a), who destroyest 
the times of destruction, who art adored by hosts of potent 
devils; who joyest in human flesh and blood, approach ap- 
proach, come come to me, him, phat, Svaha.” . 

This spell is to be used commencing with the name of 
Bhairava, and shall gain all power over spells. Repeat the 
name of your enemy and recite the spell a thousand times. 
Be he rich as Kubera (god of wealth) he shall sink into 
poverty. ~ 

This spell beginning with the name of Bhairava is to be 
recited : and when the proper time is come recite it with the 
name of the enemy. This is to be recited 1,000 times and 
it shall cause his death in a fortnight. 


(a) Lit, ‘ Formidable’, a name for Durgé :--L7. 
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I will now state the spell used in the country of Ghurjara 
(Guzerat) composed by A‘dinatha. This is a spell most po- 
tent to cause death. Let it be kept most secret. 

Spell. (Same as given above with a mere variation in 
words and order). 

Rule (same as above.) 


Then offer a fowl with wine, flesh, &c., in a cemetery. 


End of Chapter Tenth. 
Charms used for vanquishing an enemy. Om nomo, &c., 


as above. 


Salutation to K4li............ as above. 


Eat my enemy’s flesh, drink his blood. Htm phat, &e. 
(Thus far is in Sanskrit—then follows, in Telugu). 


Let this spell be recited 128 times, and throw a stone 
from the top of the house: it shall cause the death of your 
enemy. 


Another spell. “Logic is chiefty used in the north, We. 
&c.,” see page 2. 

(The remainder of this book is merely a repetition of the 
first pages. First comes the Kerala (or Malayéla) spell. 
Then the same pages are again copied to the end of Chapter 
Tenth). 

True translations as far as the original is intelligible. 


C. P. Brown. 


- 
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Remarks on the Sanskrit Manuscripts in Madras by Dr. 
Gore BUHLER, Professor of Sunskrit in the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay.(a) . 


fi ben Government of Madras has made praiseworthy efforts 

to bring under the notice of Orientalists and to facili- 
tate the use of the splendid collections of Oriental MSS. in 
charge of the Board of Examiners. We now possess two 
volumes of a Catalogue Raisonné of these collections by. the 
Rev. W. Taylor and the first part of an alphabetical catalogue 
by Kondasvémi Ayyar. The largest portion of these MSS. is 
in Sanskrit, and to that portion, as I cannot claim any 
knowledge of the Dravidian languages, I shall confine the 
following remarks. 


The Madras library has the advantage of possessing a 
very large number of Sanskrit MSS. In fact there will be 
found few libraries either in Asia or in Europe which can riva] 
it in this respect. But itis not only the number of granthas 
(1249) which entitles the library to rank amongst the 
first : the quality of the books is equally remarkable, and we 
find among them a very large number of hitherto unknown 
works and some which were thought to be lost. In Vedic and 
Vedantic literature there is a fine collection of Upanish- 
ads(b),—the largest known. It contains as many as one 
hundred and eight books designated by this name, most of. 
which are accompanied by commentaries. It is true that 
only a small portion of these Upanishads can be regarded as 
part of the cruti, the ancient Veda-literature. Most of 


(a) A Catalogue Raisonnée (sic.) of Oriental Manuscripts in the library 
of the (late) College, Fort Saint George, now in charge of the Board of 
Examiners. By the Rev. William Taylor, Madras, vol. 1 1857, vol. 11, 1860. 

An Alphabetical Catalogue in the Vernacular and English characters of 
the Oriental Manuscripts in the library of the Board of Examiners, pre- 
pared by order of Government by T. 8. Condaswami Ayyar, Librarian 
MSS. library, vol. I. Madras, 1861. 

(4) A class of writings whose object is tq discover the secret sense of 
the Veda.—Hd. 
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- them are written in the interest of sects and are consequent- 
ly of comparatively modern origin. But though this be the 
case, and though we already possess good editions and trans- 
lations of the old Upanishads, the value of the Madras collec- 
tion still remains very great. It will furnish materials for the 
further restitution of the texts and commentaries of the 
edited Upanishads and most important contributions to 
the history of the religious development of India. 

Among the other works forming part of the Veda we 
meet with the two unknown names of Brdhmanas, Ashta and 
Chardi(a). But we do nct learn from the Catalogues to 
which Veda and ¢cakha they belong. 


The number of books belonging to the Vedangas seems 
to be comparatively small. There are however some in- 
teresting works. The copy of a Yajurveda-praticakhya, 
whether it belong to the White or Black portion of this Veda, 
will be a welcome addition to the exceedingly scanty stock 
of compositions of this class. Two other books, the Cixé- 
chandamsi(?) and the Udochhadara(?) vyakhyana likewise 
seem to refer to Vedic grammar and may furnish new infor- 
mation on this difficult subject. 

Amongst the SmAartastitras, the Apastambha-grihya and 
dharma deserve to be noticed, as MSS. of the former(b) 
have not been found elsewhere, and only very few copies 
of the latter are known. 


In post-Vedic literature nearly all branches, with the ex- 
ception of the Sankhya and Yoga philosophy, are well re- 
presented. There are good collections of MSS. of the Epic 
poems, the Kavyas, the Puranas, Dharmagastras, tales and 
fables, as well of the works on science and Mimamsa and 
Nyaya philosophy. 

(a) Vol. I, p. 197, I, p. 312. 


(2) Since I wrote this two copies of this work have been obtained in 
the Dekhan. 


10 
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Some other classes of books deserve the particular atten- 
tion of Oriental scholars, as they contain large and import- 
ant additions to the hitherto known stock. Firstly, 
amongst the dramatic compositions we find no less than 
eighteen titles of new plays, most of which even were not 
known to exist. I here give these titles in alphabetical ¢ or- 
der and as spelt by Mr. Taylor :— 


1. Ananga Brimhavidyavilasam (read Brahmavilasa) 
Cat. R. vol. II, p. 363. 

2. Ananta jivanam by Atreya-Varata(?)-cavi I, 82. 

3. Jagan mdhana (fragment) II, 43. 

4. Camalina Calahamsa II, 362. 

5. Lacshmi-svayamvaram (read Laxmisvayamvara) by 
Srinivasa Cavi I, 81. 

6. Misra bhanam (read Micrabhana ?) by Gunda Raéma, 


II, 363. 
7. Mucunddnanda bh4nam (read Mukundananda bhana) 


by Mucundananda II, 359 or according to II, 368, 368 by 
C4si pati (read Kacipati.)* 

8. Naracisura vy&yoga by Dherma cya vidhuvan(?) 
I, 12 or according to II, 42, 360 Dhermasuri(?) 

9. Nagananta (read Nagananda) by Sri-Harisha (Cri- 
Harsha) I, p. 82. 

10. Ndarayani-vilésa nftacam(?) I, 81. 

it. Prahasnam (read Prahasanam) II, 360. The true 
title is probably left out, as Prahasana is the name of a class 
of dramatic compositions. 


12. Prasanna R&aghavam Jaya déva, I, 82,II, 43, 359, 
360, 401. 


13. Ranga nadt’ha prahasnam (read prahasanam) by Ran- 
ganat’ha, II, 368. 


* A copy which lately came into my hands shows that it was composed 
by Kacipati. 
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i Sankalpa strydédayam (read siryodaya) by Vedanta- 
charya IT, 359 and tika J, 18, II, 361. 


15. Soma vallica yag4nanta Prahasana-n&tacam (sic) by 
Dindima Cavi I, p. 82, entitled also Soma vali prahasyanam 
(read valli prahasanam) by Dindima Cavi otherwise known 
as Arana giri nat’ha (?) I, 334. | 


16. Subhadra-dhananjaya nataca by Rama cavi I, p. 81. 


17. Vasanta tilakam bhana. By Varadacharya I, 87, 223, 
333, II, 363, 364. 


18. Vencatésa prahasnam (leg. prahasanam) II, 363. 


Copies of some of these plays are known to exist else- 
where. The Prasanna-raghava is found in the libraries of 
Oxford and Calcutta, as well as the Nagananda and Sam- 
kalpa stiryadaya. This play, as well as the Narakasura 
badha, the Vasantatilaka, Mukundananda and Micrabh4- 
na, is known also in the Mahratta country and Gujerath. 
A particular interest is attached to the Laxmisvayamvara, as 
we are told in the Vikramorvac? and elsewhere, that the 
first Hindt drama composed by Bharata and acted in Indra’s 
heaven bore this name. It would be interesting to learn if 
this Laxmi-svayamvara of Crinivasa has any claim to anti- 
quity and can have given rise to this legend. 


Not less interesting than the plays is the collection of gram- 
matical works. Besides a good assortment of the more com- 
mon books, it appears to contain one new work, or as it would 
seem, a number of fragments, of the grammar of CAkatAyana. 
This grammarian is older than the other writers on gram- 
matical subjects, whose works are known at present. He 
is quoted in the Pratigakhyas, in Yaska’s Nirukta and in 
Panini grammar. It is evident that the recovery of his 
writings would carry us at least one step further in the know- 
ledge of the history of Indian grammar. It would give us 
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material assistance in tracing the development of this im- 
portant branch of Hind& science. It could not fail to throw - 
at the same time light on many difficult and highly interest- 
ing questions regarding general Sanskrit literature. I add 
a list of the MSS. of these works as given in the Catalogue 
Raisonné, 


1. Zakdtayana vyakaranam (Cdkatéyana-vydkaranam) 
“It contains sutras, brief aphorisms with vrutta (read 
vritti) amplification (sic).” Cat. R. I, 348. 


2. Zakatéyana do. I, 349. 


3. Sacatayana vyakyanam,a commentary on the sttras 
of P&nini (sic) by Sactayana (sic) I, 353. If the book is 
really composed by Cakatayana the description must be 
wrong. 

4. Gana pattam, lexicon, by Sacattayana (read Ganapa- 
tha mascul.) I, 399. The description of the work must be 
totally wrong, if the work is really a Ganapatha. For Gana- 


(2) Regarding Gakatayana, the following extract from a letter, dated 
May 22nd 1863, from Professor Goldstiicker to the Kditor, will be 
perused with interest. ‘* Before I chat with you on our and my doings in 
this part of the world, let me allude briefly to the immediate cause of this 
letter, I mean the great and mysterious Gakatayana. That be is great, 
no believer in the eight books of Panini can doubt without tainting himself 
with heresy. For P&nini mentions him, as his Patafijali says, pvjartham, 
“to do him honour” —and Panini ean do no honour to a little man. This 
mysteriousiess, however, is another affair, which I will explain to you, in 
order to obtain light from you. Gékatayana is a family namewhich may 
belong to more than one personage. One such grammarian is named hy 
the author of the Ganaratnamahodadhi, JI mentioned the fact, and the 
importance attached to Gikatdyana’s name in my “ Pam, &c.” p. 177 
ff., but on examining closely all the passages of that work, I arrived at 
the conclusion that this Gakatayana very probably caunot have been the 
predecessor of Panini. A grammar of Gakatdyana in Sanskrit, but in the 
abominable Hala-Karnd‘a-characters, is amongst the palm-leaf MsS. of the 
India Office. I have had a number of passages copied from it for me— 
and the result of my investigations is that this Gakatayana too, is woé the 
one mentioned by Pénini. The last hope is therefore your Gakatayana at 
Madras; but as the MS. of the India Office comes, I believe, likewise 
from Madras, I greatly apprehend that both may contain'the same work,” 
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| patha is the name for the lists of words comprehended un- 
der the several rules given in the grammar. 


Besides these two classes of works, the books on the doctrine 
and history of the various Hind sects cannot fail toexcite the 
greatest interest. As many of these originated in the South 
of India, it is not surprising to learn that Madras is richer in 
the writings of Sectarians than any other library. We find 
there numerous works ascribed to Cankaracharya, Ramanuja, 
Ramananda, Madhvacharya and other heads of sects, together 
with the commentaries of their disciples, as well as numerous 
tracts on the ritual and history of the sects in question. Many 
of these works are at present unique, and should the time 
come, as we trust it will, when the now neglected last stage 
of the religious development of India, shall again engage the 
attention of Oriental scholars, we shall -have to look to the 
collections of Madras chiefiy for further information on the 
history of the fall of Hindtism. 


Finally the catalogues themselves call for some remarks. 
Regarding the Catalogue Raisonnée (sic) of the Rev. W. 
Taylor, little, unfortunately, can be said in its favour. No 
scholar can agree either with the general principles of the 
work or with its details. Hach volume of this catalogue 
comprises a distinct collection, the first that of the East- 
India-House, the second that of the “ Donative MSS.” The 
MSS. of each collection are divided into families’ accord- 
ing to the materials on which they are written. Next, those 
of each family are sub-divided according to languages, and 
those containing works in the same language according to 
the characters in which they are written. Then only fal- 
lows the arrangement under general headings according to. 
the subjects of the works in alphabetical order, and under 
each the MSS. are arranged according to their press-marks, 
separating those of the same book frequently by great dis- 
tances. This scheme is certainly ingenious, but most un- 
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pleasant for those who have to use the catalogue, as it gives 
much trouble to find what one wants. The different copies 
of the same work instead of being arranged together are 


scattered in six, seven or more places. Thus in the first vo- 


lume the MSS. of the Amarakosha are entered at pages 24, 


109, 110, 111, 140, 243, 244, 245, 393-396, 598, 477. — 


Unquestionably it would have been more rational and practi- 
cal to have arranged the Sanskrit MSS.,—without taking into 
account the materials on which, or the characters in which 
they are written,—according to the branches of literature, to 
which they belong. In each class the works then ought to 


have been placed in chronological order, or in the positions | 


assigned to them in the Hind& system of literature. Thus 
the first heading ought to have been “ Vedic literature,” sub- 
divided in the following manner :—A. Rigveda, I, Mantra- 
samhita II, Brahmanas, IIT, Aranyakas, IV, Upanishads, V, 
Cix& and Pratigakhya, VII, Chandas VIII, Kalpa, Crauta 
Grihya and Dharmasttras, IX, Jyotésha, X. Anukrama- 
nis and Parigishtas, B. Yajurveda, I, Taittiriya, II, Cukla, 
©. SAmaveda, D. Atharvaveda. Each ofthe divisions BI, 
B II, C. and D must be sub-divided just like A, and after each 
work its commentaries and Paddhatis should be arranged. 


But one would not quarrel with the reverend gentleman 
on account of the irrational arrangement of the MSS., if he 
had only chosen his “subject-matter” divisions properly, 
and consistently placed the same books in each. Unfortu- 
nately the confusion becomes perfectly bewildering through 
his total neglect of these two points. Firstly, we have a 
heading “ Miscellaneous,” under which a very large number 
of fragments and often entire books of the most different 


branches are jumbled together. This division occupies nearly 


one-seventh of the whole space allotted to the Sanskrit MSS. 
in the first volume and one-fourteenth in the second—in all 
96 pages. Secondly, the same branch of literature is fre- 


* 
ia 
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quently given under different headings. Thus Mr, Taylor 
sometimes comprises the law-books under “ Dharmacas- 
tra,’ XI, p. 12, sometimes under “Law,’ XXJ, 392 and 
sometimes under “Smriti,’ I, p. 184 Nay, he even gives 
' the works on Rhetoric written in Grantha characters 
and belonging therefore to the same subdivision under 
two different headings—* Art of poetry” and “ Rhetorical,” 
I, pp. 72 and165. Thirdly, several headings are so badly 
chosen, that it would have required greater care and 
attention than Mr. Taylor seems to be able to bestow on 
his work, to prevent confusion. Besides the heading “ Ve- 
dantic” we find also “Advaita” and “Tatva Metaphysics,” 
besides three general headings—Caiva and Vaishnava, and 
Cakti, we find Sectarial-Polemical Now “ Advaita” is 
one branch of Vedanta, and Tatva Metaphysics, a monster 
invented by the Rev. gentleman, and the Caiva, Vaishnava, 
Vira-caiva, and Cakta systems are just as well “Sectarial,” 
and nearly” all their works are “ Polemical.” It was therefore 
wrong to make these divisions at all, and the result has been 
that works of the same class are scattered under three or 
_ four headings. In a similar manner Mr. Taylor gives 
frequently a heading “Romance Historical” and comprising 
the Kavyas ; another “Tales,” I, p. 195, II, 298, twice con- 
taining exactly the same description of works and several 
times the same books, which were before arranged under 
“Romance Historical.” 

Sometimes also Mr. Taylor contracts two or three headings 
_ under one. Thus we find “Veda, Vedanta and Upanishads” 
now under one heading, now separated: I, p. 66, Vedan- 
tic and p. 67 Vedas or Upanishadas/sic) ; p. 196 Upanishadas, 
p. 198 Vedantic, p. 205 Vedas or comment on them: p. 306 
Vedantic, p. 308 Vedas or Upanishadas : II, p. 311 Veda and 
Vedanta, p. 350, Vedas and Upanishadas. 

Another frequent inaccuracy is that copies of the same 
work are entered under two different titles. For instance 
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we find the Védanta pari bhdshya (read pari bhasha) II, 
p. 12 under “ Vedanta” and II, p. 20 under Advaita:the — 
Vasantatilaka, I, pp. 87 and 223 under “ Erotic,” I, 133, II, — ; 
368, 364 under “ Dramatic” : Chambu (leg. Champt)—rama- 
yana I. 80 under “ Dramatic” I, 175 under “ Romance,” the _ 
Itihdsasamuchhaya, I, 83 under “ Ethical:” I, 193,302 under 
“Tales: the Sc4nda upapuranam (sic) I, p. 291 under — 
“ Pauranical,” I, p. 300 under “Saiva Sectarial” ete. Other 
books are arranged under wrong headings, e. g. I, p. 11, Srad- 
dhavidhi by Aba-stambha-muni, (read Apastamba) under 
Dharmagastra, whilst it belongs to “ Ritual :” I, p. 3, Sancalpa 


Stiryodaya vyakyénam (read vyakhy&nam) under“ Ethical” 


whilst it ought to stand under “ Dramatic,” I, 108 : Naityika 
mantra vyakhyanam under “Incantations,” whilst it belongs 
to “Ritual.” I, 66 and 67, four copies of the Madhvavijaya 
under “ Vedantic,” which ought to stand under “Sectarial,’ as 
the work describes the life and opinions of Madhvacharya, 
the head of the Brahmasampradayis. These few specimens 
will give the reader an idea of the chaotic confusion pre- 
vailing throughout the work. 


But this is not all we have to say against Mr. Taylor’s 
Catalogue. The introductions to the “ generic” headings in 
the. preface, the descriptions of the books are full of the 
grossest faults, inaccurate and unscholarly. What must we 
think of the Sanskritic attainments of the Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
when we see him translate (I, 196) the title of the well- — 
known Brihadaranya or Brihadaranyaka by “ the spreading — ; 
forest,’ whilst it means the great Aranyaka, 7. e. the portion 
of the Veda to be recited in the woods? or when he tells us 
about the same work I, p. 197: “the writer is said to be 
Brihadaranya Rishi’? In another notice of the book he 
correctly names YAajnavalkya as the supposed author. Fur- 
ther proofs for our assertions are found in the following 
instances, | 


an’ 
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Vol. I, 12, Vyayogacya ndtacam (read Vyayogakhya nata- 
kam) where the proper title Narakasuravadha has been 


‘omitted. VyAyoga is the generic name of a class of dramas. 


Vol. I, 93 and 140 we read, “ No. 1882 Siddhanta kaum- 


-udi vyéky4nam, by Praudha manoramAi” (read manoraméa). 


Here the title of this commentary on the Siddhantakaum- 
udi, Praudhamanorama, has been mistaken for the author’s 


name. The author is Bhattojidixita, who commented on 


his own work, the Siddhanta-kaumudi. 

Vol. I, p. 67, Mr. Taylor makes the extraordinary state- 
ment, that the “ Taittiriya-samhita, relates to the Yajurve- 
dam” (read veda, masc.) The fact is that the Taittiriya- 
samhita is the first part of the Black Yajur-Veda. 

_In Vol. I, 114, No. 1893 and p. 118, No. 1898-1900, p. 116 
No. 1828, the term Nyaya is constantly translated by 
“knowledge or wisdom,” though it never has this meaning, 


_ and in these titles apparently signifies “ NyAya philosophy.” 


Vol. I, 199,16 f a, Vigishtadvaita is translated “almost 
advaita.” It means the doctrine of unity (advaita) with 
attributes (vigishta). 

Vol. I, 115, No. 1900 “ NyAyadtpaprabha (prabha), torch 
of knowledge (?) being a commentary on a work entitled 
Sashadhara, or the “hare-bearing moon—on logic.” Here 
we have another quid pro quo. Sashadhara, or more cor- 
rectly Cacadhara, is the name of an author, who wrote a 
book entitled Nydyadipa or Nyayacdstradipika. A com- 
mentary on this work is named Nydyadipaprabha, illustra- 
tion of the Nydyadipa. This fault is so much less pardon- 
able as Mr. Taylor himself states all this correctly on p. 
11!, No. 1901. 

Before concluding this list of specimens Mr. Taylor's 
Sanskritic attainments, the reader’s attention should be 
directed to a passage in the “Introduction” to the article 
Veda, where the Rey. gentleman gives some specimens of 

11 
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the “Veda language” transcribed according to “the Jone- 
sian orthography.” He cites three passages of the Rig- 
veda, one from each volume of Max Miiller’s edition. It 
will be enough to reproduce only one, the second, and Mr. 
Taylor’s remarks, which apply to this in particular as well” 
as to all three. 

We read in volume II, page Ixxxi :— 


Tattraisha sukre prat’hama 
Yo jata prathami sana khandevé devan kratuna parya 
b’hishat— 


Se oe 


Yasya sushma dodasi ab’hyasetim nrmnnasya maha sa jana~ 


sa danda— 
Yah j4ta réva prat’hamah—manakhan—devah—devan— 
Kratuna—pari—ab hushat— | 
Yasya—sushmat—rodasi dati—ab’hyasetam—nrinnasya— 
maha—sah—janasha—danda. 
Volume ITI, p. 469. 
Then follows the passage from Max Miiller’s Rig Veda, 
v. ITI, p. 949, and Mr. Taylor goes on to say: “ It will thus 
be seen that the composition is evidently designed for mea- 
sured intonation by more than one person; and with re- 
eurring alliteration (as to words and letters) of a peculiar 
kind.” 
I can only gather two things from these quotations 
firstly that Mr. Taylor cannot properly read the Devanagari 


y 
ie 2 


characters, and secondly that he does not understand a sin- 7 


gle word of the passages which he quotes. In order to 
prove the first charge let us go over these lines, which, 
as they stand, are just as little Sanskrit as Tahitian. In 
the first line we have Tattrdisha for tatraisha, sukre for 
sikte, prathama for prathama; in the second, prathami for 
prathamo, sana khd4ndevo for manasvan devo, devan for de- 
van, parya bhishat for paryabhishat, and after jata eva is left 
out: in the third line sushma dodasi for gushmadrodast, 
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armnasya for nrimnasya, maha for mahné, janasa for janasa 
danda for indrah: in line 4 jata for jatah, rava for eva, 
-manakhan for manasvan, devan for devAn: in line 5 rodase 
dati for rodasi iti, nrinnasya for nrimnasya, maha for mah- 
na, janasha for janasah, danda for indrah. Now it is very 
-eurious that all those letters or groups of letters, which Mr. 
Taylor mistakes one for the other, kte and kre (& and sh) 


’ ma and sa (A and qT) sva-and kha (et and Wf) 
da and i «& and q) raande CT and e) mi and mo 
(ar and at) bear in Devanagari some resemblances to 


each other. - This fact, I think, strengthens our hypothesis 
regarding the origin of these little mistakes. 


SN ow for the second charge, Mr. Taylor does not seem to 
be aware that the words “ tatraisha stkte prathama” do 
not belong to the text of the Veda. They are the commen- 


tator Sayana’s and mean: “ Here follows the first verse of 
the hymn.” 


Secondly, as Mr. Taylor speaks of “ the alliteration (as to 
words and letters) of a peculiar kind,” it appears that he 
was quite ignorant of the fact that in this, as well as the two 
other passages, he has copied the same verse TWICE OVER, 
first in the Samhitapatha, where the words are connected, 
and next in the Padapatha, where the words are exhibited 

ately. Sapienti sat! 


_ Another class of mistakes occurs in the spelling of the 
names and Sanskrit words. We find quite absurd and un- 
grammatical forms, ike Brahmam for Brahma (base Brah- 
man) karmam for karma (base karman), patam (neuter) for 
pada (masc.) vatam (neuter) for vada (masc.), Bhattoji dik- 

~shada for Bhattojidikshita, kuvalaiyanantam (neuter) for 
_ kuvalayénanda (masc.), Appaya dikshada for Apyaya dik- 
shita etc, On the first five pages of Vol. II, we counted 
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upwards of forty such blunders. Owing to this inaccu- 

racy it sometimes becomes impossible to make out the cor- 

rect form of the name. It would therefore seem that not 

all these mistakes are mis-prints “ which can be readily cor- 

rected by an intelligent person with a pen” (Vol. II, page 

xciil). One must, however, admire the ingenuity and lofty 
moral tone of the excuse that follows: “A list of errata, 

besides being unsightly, has the disadvantage of implying 

that there are no other errors; which never can be safely 

asserted and should not be implied.” 


The description of the external appearance of the manu- 
scripts is likewise inaccurate, so much so that it would be 
impossible to identify them. Frequently the number of 
leaves is not mentioned. We miss the notice of the dates 
when the manuscripts were copied, which is generally given 
by the copyist. The description of a book as “long and 
thin” or “medium length” etc. is useless. The correct 
plan, which has been followed about a dozen times, would 
have been to give always the exact measure by inches or 
by the numbers of lines and syllables. Besides this, the 
first and last line of each book and chapter ought to have 
been quoted in full, without which a manuscript cannot be 


properly identified. 


In fine I can only regret that so much time and money 
should have been expended in order to produce so untrust- 
worthy and unpractical a catalogue. In order to find out a 
single work it is often necessary to go over the whole cata- 
logue, and when it is found one is frequently brought to 
doubt its identity. Under these circumstances I cannot 
but express the wish, in which every Orientalist will join, 
that the Madras Government may complete its generous 
work, and engage the services of some really sound Sans- 
krit scholar to prepare a catalogue which will satisfy the 
requirements of modern philology. 
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The alphabetical catalogue of Mr. T. S. Kondasvami 
Ayyar likewise calls for a fewremarks. It has been made 


up apparently with the help of Mr. Taylor’s catalogue and 


consequently shares a great many of its faults and deficien- 
cies, such as wrong titles, double titles for the same work, ect. 


— It is likewise not free from mis-spellings and ungrammatical 
forms, though on the whole it contracts favourably in this 
_ respect with Mr. Taylor’s work. Its worst fault is, that it 


systematically departs from the principle of alphabetical ar- 


rangement, if one volume includes more than one work. 


We should advise Mr. Kondasvami Ayyar to alter this in the 
following volumes, otherwise his work will be of little value. 


G. BUHLER. 
September 1863. 


On the Madras Survey of the Southern Heavens, by N. R. 
Poason, Esq., F. RB. A. S., Government Astronomer. - 


A complete survey of the heavens, shewing in clear and 
: well-arranged maps, every star visible at the date of 
their construction down to a faint order of brilliancy, has 
in all ages been an evident and pressing want, but one 
which, until within the last few years no astronomer ever 
attempted to supply. By some it may have been deemed a 
piece of drudgery unworthy of their higher capabilities, 
while others, less ambitious and therefore better fitted for 
so vast an undertaking have held back, probably overawed 
by the very extent of the task before them. Its import- 
ance cannot however be overrated, and its accomplishment 
will do more to-facilitate the labours of future observers 
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than any other event recorded in the annals of thé science. 
Numerous atlases and catalogues of stars have been made 
within the last half century, but until recently, none which 
could be regarded as faithful and indubitable representa- 
tions of the heavens at the date of their construction. Ce- 


lestial charts were formerly made by merely plotting down. 


observed stats from known catalogues, without subsequent 
telescopic revision. As may be readily imagined, maps so 
formed abounded with omissions and errors; stars being 
frequently inserted of a fainter class than was intended for 
the limit of magnitude, while numerous brighter ones were 


left out altogether. The great catalogues, and most espe- 


cially the zone observations made under the direction of 
the eminent astronomers Lalande, Besse!, and Argelander, 
comprising above one hundred thousand different stars, 
valuable and accurate as the two latter series especially are, 
give no definite idea of the stars actualiy visible with a 
telescope only two inches in aperture. A survey, worthy 
of being so called, must be so scrupulously revised, that no 
single star exceeding its stated limit in brillianey shall be 
omitted; and the fact of an object not being inserted 
therein, must be proof of its inferiority to such photometric 
limit at the time the survey was made. Unless such ac- 
curacy can be ensured, the whole is comparatively of little 
worth; but with patience and perseverance the desired 
result, though confessedly very laborious, is nevertheless 
“attainable. 


Considerations of this nature induced the distinguished 
Director of the Royal Observatory at Bonn, to survey and 
map the entire northern hemisphere, including all stars 
down to the 94 magnitude, and aided by his well-trained 
assistants, the enormous task was completed in less than 
eight years. Professor Argelander and his staff commenced 
operations in the spring of 1852 and coneluded the requisite 
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Pe kevations ; in 1859, having entered down the positions of 
_ above three hundred thousand stars between the equator 
andthe north pole. This crowning act of a career, the 


| __ history of practical aa, was acknowledged by the 
' Royal Astronomical Society of London, by the award of its 
- gold medal, in February last. 


. In the year 1854, Mr. Carrington, then the possessor of 
a well-equipped private observatory at Redhill, commenced 
a survey ofa more limited portion of the northern heavens ; 
viz., that within nine degrees of the pole. His noble con- 
_ tribution to astronomical science comprised not merely the 
4 mapping of this most difficult portion of the hemisphere 
q to a much fainter limit than in the general survey of Pro- 
: fessor Argelander, but also the accurate meridian observa- 
_tions of 3,735 stars, none less than three times each star 
_ Aided only by a single assistant, this labour was accomplished 
_ within the short space of three years. He too, in the year 
4 1859, most deservedly gained a recognition of his valuable 
z _ services by the R. A.S. similar to that since rendered to 
; - Professor ae 


_ Other portions of the heavens have been more or less ac- 
a -curately mapped by various observers, chief among whom, 
and indeed first in the field, stands our well known Enelish 
a astronomer J. R. Hind, whose comprehensive series of eclip- 
tical charts has done so much towards the discovery of the 
ininor planets and of new variable stars. It is to be hoped 
that the few remaining numbers of his series yet unpub- 
lished will be speedily forthcoming. These charts are confin- 
ed to within three degrees north and south of the ecliptic, 
a and contain stars down to the eleventh magnitude. Ec- 
_ liptical charts have also been formed by Monsieur Chacor- 
nae, of Paris, formerly at Marseilles by Mr. Graham, at 
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Mr. Cooper's Observatory, Markree Castle, Sligo; and by 
the writer at sia Radcliffe Observatory Oxford. 


Thus, while the polar and zodiacal portions in particular, 
and the northern hemisphere in general, have been explored 
by Argelander and others, no steps had until lately been 
taken for similarly overhauling the southern hemisphere. 
That task, precisely similar in its nature and extent to Pro- 
fessor Argelander’s in the north, I have formally undertaken 
at the Madras Observatory; and though from not being 
able to turn my undivided attention thereto until another 
work, an “ Atlas of Telescopic Variable Stars” now in hand 
has been completed, and also from the climate of India 
being less suitable for bodily exertion than that of Europe, 
the Madras Southern Survey will probably be longer in 
hand than Professor Argelander’s was, it was nevertheless 
commenced on January Ist 1863, and willI trust be com- 
pleted by me, if blessed with life and health throughout the 
required number of years. 


It has been suggested, that, since the polar portion of the 
-southern heavens is not visible at Madras, the work should 
be divided between this and some southern observatories, 
but against this proposal I beg to enter my most earnest 
and decided protest! All members of the Indian Service 
must at some period or other of their term take leave of 
absence to visit a cooler climate, and when such change 
becomes requisite in my own case, I purpose to visit Aus- 
tralia or the Cape of Good Hope, and having all previous 
preparations duly made, there to complete the few southern 
maps not observable at Madras. While the southern nebulae, 
double stars, and the polar region offer ample choice of 
wnappropriated pursuits, it would be a pity to see the 
same undertaken in unfriendly rivalry at different observa- 
tories ; while being first in the field, I pledge myself never to 
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retire therefrom unless compelled to do so by failing health. 
Wherever else therefore a partial survey of the southern 
Risphere may be attempted, it must be at once clearly 
arstood that it is independent of the Madras Survey. Be- 


fore leaving England, at the close of the year 1860, my inten- 
tion of extending Professor Argelander’s great work south- 
ward was well known to and warmly approved by Mr. Hind, 
Mr. Carrington, Admiral W. H. Smyth, the Revd. R. Main, 
and many other leading scientific friends, and my promise 
was given to the Government of India to begin the work 
with as little delay as possible. The dilapidated state of 
the observatory, the overwhelming arrears of fheteorological 
and magnetical reductions, and the general inefficiency of 
the means at my disposal, all combined to render delay in- 
evitable ; but it is with much pleasure I am now able to state 
that, thanks to the lively interest taken by His Excellency 
Sir W. Denison in the promotion of science, thorough renova- 
tion of the buildings and revision of the staff of assistants 
have been sanctioned, and that such improvements have 
already been more or less completed as will prevent further 
loss of time and will tend greatly to increase the activity 
and efficiency of the observatory. 


Lastly ; it is with the warm approbation of Professor Arge- 
lander himself that | am now proceeding with the exten- 
sion of his northern survey in the opposite hemisphere. I 
feel most deeply indebted to him for many valuable hints-— 
the ripe fruits of his vast experience—with which he has 

favored me in prompt reply to my appeal for such assistance. 
Nothing could however be more contrary to Professor Arge- 
jander’s own wishes and judgment, than that an observer in 
a totally different climate should be forbidden to exercise 
his own discretion and compelled to make the southern 
survey a mere copy or continuation of that executed at Bonn. 
Yet such has been laid down as a rule for the contem- 
12 
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plated opposition portions elsewhere provisionally allotted. 
It is as well at once to disclaim any such intention on my 
own part. The scale of projection, and as a matter of course — 
the magnitude of the stars in the Bonn charts, will be most 
strictly adhered, to, but certain other points of departure 
appear to me desirable ; and having had more than a dozen 
years’ practice in every detail of celestial chart-work, (at first 
under Mr. Hind himself, the chief English authority in all 
such matters,) I feel perfectly justified in adopting my own) 
methods and arrangements for the accomplishment of the 
heavy labour before me. While gratefully and eagerly 
profiting by thre able counsel afforded me by Professor Arge- 
lander, Mr. Hind, and others I may see fit to consult, un- 
sought recommendations from inexperienced hands will be 
utterly disregarded, and viewed only as intrusive and un- 
welcome, from whatever source they may emanate. 


The following is a brief outline of the scheme of the Mad- 
ras Southern Survey. 


Number and Arrangement.—The charts will be seventy- 
nine in number; each only half the size of one of Arge- 
lander's. They will overlap one degree in declination at 
the southern limit, and the same quantity forward in 
right ascension, but not at the opposite edges. Dividing 
the whole hemisphere into five principal sections, the ar- 
rangeinent will be as follows : 


~ Chart — ‘i Limits of Width — 
Number. ai aces Declination. in R.A. 
0 0) hoo 
1 to 24 0: 40,421 ] 4. 
25 to 48 Cd 20 to 41 1 
49 to 66 | 30 to 61 1 24 
67 to 78 | 60 to 8&1 aie 


79 : jOne circumpolar chart of 10° 1 radius. 
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— Preliminary Reductions.—The catalogues from which 
the chief mass of fundamental points will be derived are 
those of Lacaille, Taylor, Weisse’s Bessel, and Oeltzen’s Ar- 
gelander. Every available star will however be reduced up 
to the adopted epoch, from every accessible known catalo- 
gue, and the whole will be collated, to form the separate lists 
of zero stars required for the zones of the respective charts. 
This is unquestionably the most tedious part of the whole 
undertaking, but far lighter for the southern heimisphere 
than that which Professor Argelander and his staff must 
have gone through for the northern portion. Apart from 
the necessity of such a reduction for the zero points of the 
survey zones, the complete revision thus afforded of all re- 
corded positions of southern stars is in itself a "work of much 
importance at the present time. 


Instruments employed and mode of using them.—So long 
as it remains in my possession, the exquisite five foot Smy- 
thian telescope, the property of Dr. J. Lee, F. R. Ss. of Hart- 
well, originally made for Admiral W. H. Smyth, may be re- 
garded as the standard instrument with which the survey 
is intended to be made. In case however of its being re- 
ealled, I have had the object glass of the old Madras Transit 
instrument, 3°94 inches in clear aperture, mounted upon 
one of Troughton and Simms’s universal equatorial stands ; 
and though inferior in quality to Dr. Lee’s telescope, its 
somewhat larger aperture entitles it to rank as a secondary 
standard. Dr. Lee has most kindly lent me his instrument 
ever since the year 1857, and I doubt not that in considera- 
tion of the important service it will render if employed as 
proposed, he will, with his characteristic readiness to en- 
courage every scientific undertaking which gains his appro- 
val, permit me to retain it on a much longer loan. 
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Although a five foot telescope is to be regarded as the 
standard size for the survey throughout, others will be freely 
employed ; experience having long shown me the great ad- ~ 
vantage derivable from the use of different sized telescopes. - 
For the broadest zones, and finest moonless nights, a 23 inch 
aperture, fitted on to the universal equatoreal stand before- 
named will be employed ; while for moonlight nights, and 
zones at low altitudes, the Lerebours’ equatoreal will be used. 
The eye will always be previously prepared by first turning — 
to the nearest variable star map in my “ ATLAS’ at about the 
same altitude, and carefully remarking the appearance of 
the comparison stars of well known magnitude as given in 
such map. Zones may thus be taken within very few de- 
grees of the horizon, with ease and tolerable certainty ; and 
presuming that the observer has the magnitude scale of the 
tive foot pretty well impressed upon his memory, the use of 
another telescope simply demands the allowance for differ- 
ence of penetration due to the various apertures, computed 
by the formula: M—m=5 (log. A—log. a)—in which M 
and m stand for the apparent relative magnitudes of the 
same star seen through the apertures A and a. Thus; astar 
of the 90 magnitude in the five foot, another of the 84 
magnitude in the smaller telescope, and a third of 10:2 mag- 
nitude in the Lerebours equatoreal, appear all equally bright, 
under similar atmospheric conditions, and near the same al- 
titude, when viewed with magnifying powers also propor- 
tional to the aperture of each object glass. The powers 
employed are from ten to twelve times the aperture of each 
_ telescope. The reticles are all of one form : a thick vertical 
bar, one edge of which bisects the field of view, leaving the 
preceding half clear, for the better estimation of magnitudes. 
Horizontal bars run across the following segment at inter- 
vals of five minutes of are apart; the central and every 
other bar being exactly half, and the intermediate ones one 
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minute in thickness, so as always to be visible without illu- 
mination of the field. With this reticle right ascensions are 
noted to the nearest second of time, and differences of 
declination to the nearest half minute of arc. Greater 
accuracy is neither attempted nor desired for the object 
inview. The usual width of a zone is half a degree, 
though in certain parts of the heavens in which stars are 
less numerous than elsewhere,this may be increased to forty 
or even fifty minutes: while on the other hand, in more 
densely sprinkled parts, zones of twenty or even ten minutes 
width may be found most convenient. 


Although the actual number of starlight nights through- 
out the year is decidedly less at Madras than in England, 
their equability and superiority in regard to clearness and 
steadiness of vision is incomparably in favor of the tropical 
skies. The fine weather comes altogether, from January to 
May, with a few breaks inthe later months of the year; 
and it must be remembered that zoning near the horizon is 
safe and easy here, when in England it would be rarely pos- 
sible at double the altitude. 


Construction and Revision of Charts—My own practice 
in this matter is, lam aware, quite at variance with the 
views of many who consider duplicate or triplicate zones re- 
quisite to guard against errors. I can only express my opi- 
nion founded upon long experience, that such reobservation 
of the same ground is mere waste of time, and no guarantee 
of the accuracy of the maps. My plan of proceeding is this. 
A zone of stars having been carefully observed, including 
all that time will possibly admit of being recorded as they 
pass through the field of view, and the reductions to epoch 
having been obtained from the preliminary catalogues, all 
stars, new and old alike, are inserted in the manuscript 
chart im pencil, the estimated magnitude being entered 
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against each star. Upon revision, by slowly sweeping with 
the telescope over the zone under examination, with the 
reticle in the field of view, each individual position and 
magnitude is verified, and the magnitude number crossed 
through horizontally, and no star is ever inked in until 
thus checked. Omitted stars are at the same time inter- 
polated differentially, never by estumation, and these again 
await a similar revision on a subsequent night. Thus, and 
thus only can I conceive it to be possible to ensure the per- 
fection of the work ; but by strict adherence to this simple 
plan, the omission of a star,or an error of position recogniza- 
ble on the scale of projection employed can only arise from 
gross negligence ; and such I trust will never be found in 
any portion of the Madras Southern Survey. 


Publication.—Lastly ;—as regards the time and order of 
publication of the various charts :—partly owing to the yet 
unfinished state of the Observatory, the improvements and 
alterations in which are far from completed although con- 
siderably advanced—but chiefly from the priority due to 
the Variable Star Atlas, which it is now hoped speedily to 
have out of hand, I scarcely venture to expect that the first 
issue of a Survey Chart can be ready under two years from 
this time. The repairs and the atlas once completed, the maps 
will however make rapid progress, and they will be published 
as finished, regardless of numerical order. Nos. 3, 4, 15, 16, 
19, 20, 62, 63 and 64 are now in hand, though but little has 
been done at any of them inthe way of actual observation. A 
complete though necessarily very condensed star-catalogue 
will accompany each map. The final revision will in no 
case be entrusted to another, so long as I possess health and 
energy to accomplish it myself. Numbers 1 to 24 will pro- 
bably be the last to appear, as they require by far the great- 
est amount of labour, both preliminary and throughout their 
construction ; while their want is in a great measure already 
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supplied by the Berlin Academical Charts, the southern 
halves of which fall entirely within their limits. 


N. R. Pogson. 


MADRAS OBSERVATORY, 
December 1863. 


On the discovery of Two new variable Stars, by N. R. 
Poason, Hsq., F. R. A. S., Government Astronomer. | 


Hj ia search for new minor planets maintained during the 

past year with the Madras equatoreal, although not 
successful in its primary object, has nevertheless been the 
means of adding to the list of recognised variable stars, two 
interesting members hitherto unknown. Trusting that a 
brief account of these discoveries will not be out of place in 
the Madras Journal, the following particulars have been 
communicated. 


The first, now known as U Scorpii, was detected on the 
_ 20th of May 1863, shining as a star of the ninth magnitude, 
in a spot in which no such object had been previously 
recorded, though most carefully watched in each successive 
May since 1854. Micrometrical measurements from an ad- 
jacent known star at once proved its fixity, and thereby 
suggested its probable variability. The following evening 
sufficed not only to confirm this impression, but also to 
show that the new variable was one of an extraordinary 
character, changing in brilliancy with a rapidity equalled 
only by one star of a similar nature, discovered by Mr. Hind, 
in the constellation Gemini, in December 1855. Eight 
days later, when last seen, U Scorpii had diminished to 
below the 12th magnitude, or less than one-seventeenth of its 
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briluancy on the 20th. Full moonlight prevented any fur- 
ther records of the vanishing star, but taking advantage of 
a very fine interval during the totality of the lunar eclipse 
of June Ist, its invisibility was satisfactorily established ; 
and though sought for on every suitable opportunity 
throughout the following five months, it has not since re- 
appeared. 


The light comparisons actually made were as follows: 
1863 May 20th............... 9:1 magnitude. 
DW Shinn uitcs ak kame abate as "4, 
ZOD a caisins arid suc LO A eee 
PAT can counties eens A Wena ee 
eae ii Wem mae Bek - 
26th >. «cama ve kde m 
TW ccinti ss een 1 : 
Fin gO BLN sia a Nile n Noes ee ‘ 


Of the other new variable, situated in the constellation © 
Sagittarius, little more can be said than that it was first 
seen on July 19th 1868, as 2 somewhat ruddy star of the 84 
magnitude ; and that from then until the present time it has 
slowly and steadily diminished to the 12th magnitude, or 
one twenty-fifth of its greatest recorded intensity of light. 
Dates of its actual invisibility in previous years cannot be 
furnished as in the case of U Scorpii, but if visible at all 
it was most certainly less than 114 magnitude on August 
30th 1859 ; on July 22nd, and on August 7th 1860. 

The approximate positions of the two new stars, reduced 
to 1860, are: 


Light Range. — Right Ascension.|South Declination 
Be os ale | ¥ 
U Scorpit...|}95to below 13°5 magnitude! 16 14 255 |17 33 21. 
I Sagittarii.} 8-5 to Vn CUM Pema ee 


N. R. Pogson. 
MADRAS OBSERVATORY, ) 
December 1863. ‘ 
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On two Manuscripts of "Omar Khayydm’s Quatrains. 
By J. H. ARTHUR Branson, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 


E have much pleasure in calling the attention of 
those to whom the poetry of the Lucretian Khayyam 
may be a subject of interest to two manuscripts now in 
the possession of our Honorary Secretary. One of these 
is peculiarly well worthy the attention of Persian 
scholars, inasmuch as it contains two books of the Poems 
of Naziri (Us yx8)) a poet whose works are rarely to be 
met with and of whom consequently very little is at pre- 
sent known(a). Had the manuscripts come earlier to our 
possession we should have been glad to have thrown 
on this almost unknown poet and his works what new 
light we could have gathered from the perusal of the 
two books of his poems in Mr. Stokes’s manuscript. 
We are anxious however to lose no time in bringing to 
the notice of those who may have greater capabilities and 
more leisure the MSS. now under consideration. Such re- 
marks as a necessarily hasty inspection suggest to us, we 
here place before our readers. 


In the first of these MSS. we find the two books of 
Naziri which, as well as the quatrains of "Omar Khayyam, 
are on paper and bound together in one volume measuring 
54 inches by 10 and containing 217 leaves. 


On the flyleaf is a note in Persian to the effect that the 
volume was bought at the Nawéb’s auction on 29th Rajib 
1275 Hijra, and on the first page of the manuscript is the 
mohur of the unfortunate ‘Ali Hussain Khan Thaj ul Umra, 
the son of Umdut ul Umra and grandson of Wallajah. 


(a) Is this ‘Nasser Khosrou’ of whom D’Herbelot (ed. 1697) writes 
‘ancien Poéte Persien, dont les Vers spirituels and devots, sont souvent 
eitez par les Contemplatifs. Il en a fait de trés beaux sur la Retraite and 
sur la solitude,’— Hd, 

13 
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Of Naziri’s works there are here, as we have said, two 
books “The Kussaid” and “The Diw&n.” (yy! 52) 5 a3 as) 
The manuscript is in Shikasta and bears evident marks 
of not having been written by a Persian. If we may ex- 
press an opinion without going further than the appear- 
ance of the writing, we should say that it was written some- 
where about the middle of the last century in the North- 
West. Of the time at which Naziri wrote it is hard with- 
out a thorough examination of his poems to speak with 
certainty. A glance at the headings of some of the Kus- 
said shews us first an ode in praise of God and the Prophet, 
next twelve odes to the twelve Imams (Naziri was a 
Shiya), and then follows an ode to Abd-ul Muzuffur Jalahl 
Udin Akbar Patsha, and this is followed by several odes 
to ‘Abd-ul Rahim Khan-i Khan (the Khan of Khans z. e. 
prime minister) of Akbar. This would lead us to the con- 
clusion that this writer lived about 300 years ago; but 
there is little doubt that a careful perusal of his writings 
will easily set this point at rest. 

Of the quatrains of Omar Khayyam which are bound up 
with these two books of Naziri’s it is to be remarked 
that the manuscript is incomplete, breaking off at the catch 
word of the 802nd quatrain. This fact would lead us to 
join issue with the Calcutta Reviewer who says of ‘Omar 
“every other poet of Persia has written too much, even her 
noblest sons of genius weary with their prolixity. The 
language has a fatal facility of rhyme, which makes it 
easier to write in verse than in prose, and every author 
heaps volumes on volumes until he buries himself and his 
reader beneath their weight. Our mathematician is the one 
solitary exception. He has left fewer lines than Gray.” We 
are however unwilling to differ on so hasty an inspection of 
this manuscript from the careful reviewer whose opinion we 
have quoted, The inexcusable failing of oriental copyists, 
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which leads to constant repetition of a favourite quatrain 
may and probably will account for much of the great dis- 
_ erepancy which here appears. Concerning the other known 
MSS. of Omar Khayyam, the following will be found in 


pages VIII and IX of Major Evans Bell’s reprint: 


“’Qmar has never been popular in his own country, and 
therefore has been but charily transmitted abroad. The 
MSS. of his Poems, mutilated beyond the average casualties 
of oriental transcription, are so rare in the East as scarce to 
have reached Westward at all, in spite of all that arms and 
science have brought tous. There is none at the India 
House, none at the Bibliothéque Impériale of Paris. We 
know of but one in England, No. 140 of the Ouseley MSS. 
at the Bodleian, written at Shiraz, A. H. 866 (A. D. 1460). 
[Garcin de Tassy has a copy of this MS. at Paris.] This 
contains but 158 Rubaiyat. One in the Asiatic Society’s 
Library of Calcutta, (of which we have a copy) contains 
(and yet incomplete) 516, though swelled to that by all 
kinds of repetition and corruption. Se Von Hammer speaks 
of his copy as containing about 200, while Dr. Sprenger 
catalogues the Lucknow MS. at double that number. The 
scribes, too, of the Oxford and Caleutta MSS. seem to do 
their work under a sort of protest ; each beginning with a 
Tetrastich (whether genuine or not) taken out of its alpha- 
 betic order; the Oxford with one of apology; the Calcutta 
with one of execration too stupid for ‘Omar's, even had 
‘Omar been stupid enough to execrate himself.” Then, in 
a note, is the following: “Since this paper was written we 
have met with a copy of a very rare edition, printed at 
Calcutta in 1836. This contains 438 Tetrastichs with an 
appendix containing 54 other not found in some MSS.” 

The quatrains are also in Shikasta, and, except to one 


well accustomed to this style of writing, there would be 
some difficulty in getting through a few of them. 
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We miss here the anonymous preface which heralds in 
the quatrains in the Calcutta MS. the following trans- 
lation of which is given in the sixth and seventh pages — 
of Major Beil’s valuable reprint: already cited. “It 
is written in the chronicles of the ancients that this king 
of the wise, “Omar Khayyam, died at NaishapGr in the 
year of the Hijra 517 (A.D. 1123), in science he was unri- 
valled, the very paragon of his age. Khwé4jah Nizd&mi of 
Samarcand, who was one ofhis pupils, relates the following - 
story: “1 often used to hold conversations with my teacher, 
‘Omar Khayyam, in a garden; and one day he said to me, 
‘my tomb shall be in a spot, where the north-wind may 
scatter roses over it.’ I wondered at the words he spoke, 
but I knew that his were no idle words; years after, when 
I chanced to re-visit Naish4par, I went to his final resting- 
place, and lo! it was just outside a garden, and trees laden 
with fruit stretched their boughs over the garden-wall, and 
dropped their flowers upon his tomb, so as the stone was 
hidden under them.” 


_The Secretary has also shown us a second MS. on paper 
containing 122 pages, and written lately in Madras. Great 
credit is due to the scribe, Muhammad Wazir, for the ex- 
treme care and clearness with which he has executed his 
task—a credit which he is unwilling to bestow on the 
copyist of the MS. which was his original, for at page 113, 
after the preface which we have just cited and which he, 
following the copy from which he has transscribed, places 
at the end of the quatrains, he has the following: 


stm das” Po paw} aS Bre (give nd K da 6] a8 
hoje, OSI Co din ope bi Coley ald ius] 
dats BY pity awa Mei diay af yp oe Bhaw j) pe is 
bls» Gal ee kel, Gd mye ust J Lendim , 
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vit g alee en, ne 
eG ly ea, Le. S| ey. 
| dg oy) dye TAO oA Am O us? A MT ae 
II ahi ac Ley ye S35) 2K poe | SsbA a2. pede 
tg | ptt pet lw} Shel yet Sas ee aa jos eee \y 
pl aaa a ae gS Lge ji} as 
EbJ lave rts dc Soy \B as ly Lge aT K3 
web aS IIA pe lel dae dol Cp lady Line 
Bais ees Bs) ous prow y pad ebb aidan’) 35 , 
ward 2 Wd] gv bad] ddr dH I, 

ui! a! LSnaw | pis en ps letter cm Os as ui! aS 
peo cs Pete) pact ) 83 Sa Sey apt 
3 ge Ss 3 de sdeTyy bla. . onl Bk as 


“ But in my humble opinion the MS. ee which I have 
copied this is by Muhammad Hunafu-ul-Hussaini, who, by 
his mode of. writing does not appear to be a native of India. 
This MS. appears to have been written 108 years after 
the above date [A. D. 1123]. The greater part of the qua- 
trains abound in errors and beyond this many are the 
quatrains of others, as Ufzl &c., some of which contain even 
the titular names of the poets who wrote them, and in many 
the scent and flavour of the learned Omar are absent both 
from the language and the metre. But as I, the humble 
copyist, was highly desirous to collect his Honour’s elegant 
quatrains, I have taken an exact copy of them as also of 
the account of his life that was written at the end of the 
same. With respect to such quatrains as seemed wholly or 
partly to be the productions of other poets, [ have noted on 
the margin the names of the poets who appeared on refer- 
ence to some biographical works to be the authors thereof. 
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As to the quatrains the authors of which I was from clerical 
or other errors unable to discover, I left them untouched 
among the poems of the honoured "Omar, without any of my 
notes; but it is easy for an intelligent and candid man 
who has had an intimate acquaintance with the produc- 
tions of his Honour to decide at once whether or not they 
are his admirable poems. The following are a few qua- 
trains which appear to me to bear the impress ef the mint 
of Omar.” | 3 

Of this as of the other MSS. we cannot at present give 
any thing like a particular account. It contains 563 qua- 
trains before we come to the anecdote and comment which 
we have copied: following the above note are 31 further 


quatrains. 
J. H. ARTHUR BRANSON. 


February, 1864. 


[Note by the Editor.] The private reprint by Major 
Bell mentioned by Mr. Branson consists of fifty copies 
and appeared at Madras towards the end of 1862. It 
contains, first, “ Rubaiyat of ‘Omar Khayyam, the astro- 
nomer-poet of Persia, translated into English verse” (Lon- 
don, Quaritch 1859). The translator, Mr. Edward Fitz- 
gerald, already renowned for his version of six of Calderon’s 
dramas(a), has here, we venture to say, for the first time 
produced an English metrical version of an Eastern poet 
worthy at the same time of the poet himself and of the litera- 
ture to which that poet has been introduced. Here again 
we find the same purity and vigour of language which have 
been admiringly dwelt on by Archbishop Trench when deal- 
ing with Mr. Fitzgerald’s Calderon ; and the tiresome effect 
produced by the arrangement of the Persian original, in 
which the quatrains follow one another without regard to 


(2) London 1853. See as to these Archbishop Trench in his Zfe’s « 
Dream, &c. London 1856, pp. 120, 121. 
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sense, but merely according to alphabetic rhyme, is avoided 
by the device of stringing the selected verses into a kind 
of eclogue. 


_ After Mr. Fitzgerald’s poem the reprint contains the note 


by M. Garcin de Tassy ‘sur les Rubai‘yat de (Omar Khay- 


yam, Paris, Imprimerie Impériale. 1857. Then comes the 
article on ‘Omar which appeared in the Calcutta Review, 
No. LIX, and is obviously by the same masterly hand as 
translated “Omar's Rubd‘iydt. And lastly we find ‘some 
more of *Omar’s Quatrains, few or none of which had been 
previously rendered into English metre. The versions of 
quatrains in question have at least the merit of literality. 


Ba 


I dashed my clay-cup on the stone hard-by ; 

The reckless frolic raised my heart on high : 
Then said the shards with momentary voice :—- 

** As thou, was Z once—thou shalt be as 1.” 


Annihilation makes me not to fear : 

In truth it seems more sweet than lingering here : 
My life was sent me as a loan unsought : 

When pay-day comes I’ll pay without a tear. 


Has God made profit from my coming? Nay. 
His glory gains not when I go away. 

Mine ear has never heard from mortal man 
This coming and this going, why are they. 


Td not have come, had this been left to me : 
Nor would I go, to go if I were free : 

Oh best of all, upon this lonely earth 
Neither to come nor go—yea Not to Be ! 


I came not hither of my own design, 

And I shall go some day—no choice of mine : 
My graceful maiden, gird thyself and serve ; 

We must wash down this earthly care in wine, 
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Yon heaven for our ruin—yours and mine,— 

Rolls on to wreck our being—yours and mine. 
Rest on the grass, dear Love—it won’t be long 

Till grass grows out of ow dust—yours and mine. 


Alas for me! the Book of Youth is read, 
The fresh glad Spring is now December dead : 

That Bird of joy whose name was Youth is flown— 
Ay me, I know not how he came or fled !(a) 

II. 
Thou art the Opener, open Thou the door : 
Thou art the Teacher, teach my soul to soar: 

No human Masters hold me by the hand, 

For they are mortal—Thou for evermore. 

III. 
In school and cloister, mosque and fane, one lies 
Adread of Hell, one dreams of Paradise : 

But none that know the secrets of the Lord 
Have sown their hearts with suchlike fantasies. 
Ah strive amain no human heart to wring ; 

Let no one feel thine anger burn or sting : 

Wouldst thou be lapt in long-enduring joy, 
Know how to suffer ; cause no suffering. 

ty. 
This is the time for roses and repose 
Beside the stream that by the meadow goes, 

A friend or two, a Lady like a rose, 

With wine, and none to heed how Mullés prose. 
Come bring that Ruby in yon crystal bowl, 
That brother true of every open soul : 

Thou knowest overwell, this life of ours 
Is wind that hurries by-—O bring the bowl ! 
With loving lip to lip the bowl I drain 
To learn how long my soul must here remain, 

And lip to lip it whispers, ‘‘ while you live 
Drink, for once gone you come not back again(d).” 

(a) Cf, 3é0os 8€ por ds Ovap erry. Bion. a. 


(b) Cf. Olivier Basselin, Vaux de Vire XVII, ‘Les morts ne boivent 
plus dedans la sepulture.’ 


SS aS sre 
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Sweet airs are blowing on the rose of May ; 

Sweet eyes are shining down the garden gay : 
Aught sweet of dead Yestreen you cannot say — 

No more of it—so sweet is this To-day ! 

This flask was once a lover like to me, 

Lost in delight of wooing One like thee ; 
And lo! the handle here upon the neck, 

Was once the arm that held her neck in fee. 


Your jove-nets hold my hair-forsaken head, 

Therefore my lips in warming wine are red : 
Repentance born of Reason you have wrecked, 

And Time has torn the robe that Patience made. 


Vv. 


Khayyam, who long the tents of Science wrought, 

To Sorrow’s furnace hath at last been brought : 
Fate’s shears have cut the tentropes of his life : 

Hope’s auctioneer has knocked him down for nought. 


Description of two Manuscripts im the Library of the 
Madras Literary Society.—By the Epiror. 


, 2 
No. 205 a small quarto, on paper, entitled “A Compend 


of Miscellaneous Laws of Siam” pp. XII and 147 con- 
taining ten lines to a page ; in Siamese with the excep- 
tion of the Table of Contents, which is in English and 
as follows :-— 


PAGE 
Introduction ..... EI 2 Se a ee vig ee 12 
Section I. Regarding trespass of cattle ........ 000... eee 2,8 
Section Il. Trampling another’s grain......... cps eae 8,9 
Section 11]. Regarding injuring maibther S “cattle when they 
trespass Se Ae oer Bee CALs | 
Section 1V. The manner of estimating damage to fields tres- 
passed upon ........... freee ee 11 
Section V. Driving cattle thro” other peuple S oicunds. Picea 1J,12 


Section VI. He that keeps pigs must keep them ina pen and 
he that raises nice must fence it. The consequences 
if they don’t. Grain exposed without protection. Un- 
metecd Stal. Gir! : tsi ka- 6 is cate ect ae 12,15 


li 
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Section VII. Felling trees on other’s grain or bei it up- 
treading it down by fishing among it, &€ .. cs 
Section VILI. Trailing down grain by drawing a boat « over r it. 
Section IX. Fence-stealing... 
Section X. Stealing unreaped pay, reaped paddy all a gathered 
Section paddy... = 
Section XI. Siaiee tae ES = is oiciaea See 
Section XII. Stealing paddy under pretext of catkins grass. ae 
Section XIII. Stealing yokes, ploughs and rakes......-.......06008. 
Section XIV. Separating paddy trailed together...............--- 
Section XV. Stealing the King’s Rice... ../....n.0:..-enerstenews a 


Section XVI. Stealing water from anothers paddy field............ 


Section XVII. Stealing rain water, &......... 2... ccesecereeen eee oe 
Section XVIII. Stealing water and causing a blight............... 
Section XIX. Fishing and causing a blight......... .----seeeer eee ee 


Section XX. Stealing earth from paddy field.......... ....-- 

Section XXI. Destroying fences.. 

Section XXII. Plundering a man at ie iat bs 

Sect.on XXIII. Ploughing a field just sowed... AB teh oo 6 

Section XXIV. Ploughing fields of growing ae rr ee Cy. 

Section XXV. Planting i in another man’s field... B Aeare 

Section XXVI. Ploughing over fields —already Rlousied.. ee 3 

Section XXVII. Plundering utensels (sic) as plough spade...... 

Section XXVIII. Harrowing down furrows... .. ae ee 

Section XXIX. Removing Landmarks .. 

Section XXX. Ploughing over one’s lines.. % 

Section XXXI. Reclaiming lands which have ‘long laid wasten or 
been occupied by the King we eie mat No aad sae oe eae 

Section XXXII. Burning a man’s paddy... wants omen 

Section XXXITII. Pulling down a lodge ina afield” 


Part SEconp. 


Introdgetion 32.5. 4h ins 
Section I. Intrenching on anothers. ‘ground and closing ac access 
or egress 


CORO ore teats weet Hee Seer eeSeseses SF PEF EFA Bee HOSHEHNEE 


Coe cee cor eeseseee soe See see aeesese 


Section IL. Doing the same ignorantly 
Section IIT. Doing it with connivance.. Ry) rare 
Section IV. Doing it after being warned ipeaiiet it. oe 
» Vv. Buying such grounds gt gaa en dbteaee Basa: pence ope senaeen 
The preceding sections relate to fields and cultivated grounds ; 
those which succeed, to house lots and gardens. Also 
to pretences of claim to other peoples goods—com- 
mitting goods in trust, or pawning them... 
The king owns all the lands (last line)... : 
If a person encloses and cultivates a place and “afterwards j is ab- 
sent from it for years, on business for the king—it 
must be given up to him on his return,.......... fs eae 


Pages. 


15,16 
16 
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But if he is gone 9 or 10 years, it may be given to another person 
to live on, still, if he has planted oat or made 
embankments, he must be paid for them... 

_ A person’s begging a residence for 1 or 2 years..............000. 000 


Do. for a longer PgR Went ch WORE SF, OS, fav va cas ad oofes ss ode 
Section I. A person takes up and cultivates waste grounds, his 
Cees PEMMLUEN LOE, ONG VEAL ce id.5c coende cas eesneevacessces 


Section II. Clearing uncultivated lands which have an owner— 
and then claiming them... 

Section III. The Donor ao a oe &e. can ceca: it ace the 
Donees death, but if bother (szc : Jey. both the) Donor 
and Donee are dead the Donor’s relatives cannot... ... 

Section IV. Renting water privileges(a), under 3 years or over 

Section V. Renting a house, &c. for 1, 2, 3 or more years...... 

Seemecre Vio Hentine paddy’ feldsyi 222) 6.522 foc cease catgees sso vdseeos 

Section VII. Failure of engagements in rents............0.0...0000 

Section VIII. Mortgaged lands. . 

Section IX. Selling lands, which afterwards a are V amed. a ano- 
ther person... 

Section X. Buying water privileges fields, ‘be. eee a Tinited 
period with a deed... Be oN Lace Phen’ eae 

Section XI. Recording deeds... 

Section XII. Regarding the claims to. property ere by the 


| ae PCR Ely 098 SR ee ne ee Cert 
CHAPTER 2ND. 
Mbrenchments on others rights... ..../.c..ccssscee woe eerscanesees 
Section I. Purchases where the person intrenched upon knows 
Dee VAIN CAMINO AQUA oes ie s.co esse occu be oxen dagen Ag enasse me 
Section II. The person notified is obstinate..............sssseevee 


Section III. Hedging a person in by a iti on both sides. of 
him to his serious detriment.. < 

Section IV. Intrenching where no serious ‘consequences follow. 

Section V. When the trespasser (sic) is uncertain about his 
trespass (s7c).......+. 

Section VI. Intrenching, ‘breaking ‘fences, ‘building on a others 


SOU, 652s dar conse) Sc aenepna ta da ierter sie oe cee eeeaennens 
Section VII. Falling trees—on another’s ground burning, fields, 
ARGOBS cies es ses 8-200 Be aa eeee, vs darth 
CuHap. 3RD. 
Of pretences to others property... oe 


Section I. Father, mother, uncle ¢ or r aunts ibe one’s 5 property 
and pawning or mortgaging it.. Shs PEt RE 
Section 11. Pawning for a limited time Dara: cen: <> aaa 


(2) From this expression we may perhaps conclude that the scribe, Mr. J.T. 


was an American — Ed. 


45,46 
46,47 


48,49 
49,50 


50 


50,51 


Jones, 
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CHAPTER 4TH. 


Committing goods in trust.. - 

Section I. Trusts of the receiver in trust of dothing: jewels, 0 or 
silks.. 5c MENG es cre, 

Section II. Of ae. recelver ie ae in nena TA os as 

Section III. If the goods are stolen from the receiver or burnt, 
or sunk, with or without fraud... ae 

Section IV. Entrusted goods lost thro’ carelessness. A 

Section V. ‘The receiver or borrower’s, selling borrowed or en- 
trusted goods... 

Section VI. Receiver differing Guu the Ean delivered to eS 

Section Entrusting goods to sell on commission.. 

Section Mortgaging houses, &c...... 


CHAPTER 5TH. 


Borrowing, lending, buying, seliing..... 


tntroduction, regarding hiring vessels. oo)... .c5)2t weg cee 
Section I.. Vessels hired and Tost itc sci. .2¢.nt.-:2nc-- + hee ase ence 
Section EL; -Hirine cattle, carts, ae Diocese He oar Ae 


Section III. Rules for examining borrowed or hired goods...... 

Section IV. The borrower refusing to acknowledge the goods 

he has borrowed, or falsely accused of borrowing what 

he.did nok borrow...) 2:3 ces 0 cae. ca 

Section V. Borrowing a boat of another man’s servants—and 

: the consequences....... <0 ck dah Cea aie a) ee 

Section VI. Borrowing cattle, carts, &c. and they die or are lost 
before their return... as 

Section VIL. mia Be of aaa without € knowledge of their 

master,. 


i ee | 


veetee 


Sarnee IX. ‘Tf cattle are fe borrawed and injured a another per- 
son and any accident... Cae 

Section X. Borrowing and not rane? 

Section XI. If borrowed articles are not ee ede are ae 
finite periods within which they must be demanded... 


CuaptTer 6TH p. 79 et seq. 
Commissions and Agencies. 


Section I, Commissioning a person to make various articles, and 
the materials are spoilt or injured in his hands......... 

Section UL... Hiring cattle isc. reget Spee ee 

Section III. Hiring carts, &e. Hay cases)... ye 

Section 1V. Hiring another man’s servants ; the conditions. coat 

Section V. Case of persons hired, dying, drowning or geod 
by wild beasts... iy 

Section VI. Hiring a man’s slave to dive for lost goods, &e... 


79 
79,80 
80,81 
81,82 


82 
89.83 
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Pages. 
Section VII, Wiring a person to take care of cattle ; the obliga- 
TT i ae pee lane ar > nega 
Section VIII. Hinine persons under 7 various cir seumatandes lve 84,86 
Section 1X. Hiring and paying before hand.................... pA 86 
Section X. Hired persons or things lost............ cee eee 86,87 
Section XI. Hiring or commissioving persons who get drunk, 
roweed) Tair TT OMVATCES, GCG: ... cio. -d.-5-os +p cvcae vee veeces 87,88,89 
Section XII. Hiring persons who suffer injury without being 
exposed .........- eae 89 
- Section XII. Commissioning ‘another to bay moods, ‘ee, 1 ee 89,90 
CHAPTER 7TH. 
Buying or hiring boats, or carriages, aud their beating, dashing 
and striking against each other .. 0.0... ese cee sean 90 
Section J. Buying and refusing payment...............006-. sesseeee § 91 
Section II. Buying on credit and then denying the account... ... 91,92 
Section IIf. Buying Ce and then running away and leaving 
WHORE Ss osc. 92. 
Section 1V. Selling i in partnership and pocketing the avails dis- 
honestly... 93 
Section V. Merchants and 00d falling to the enemy s hands 
&e .. 93 
Section VI. Boats Mashing pee ee ede bauée ae foabine 
damage under various Circumstances.............2:0 082 ene 93,98 
Section VII. Carts interlocked and damaged...............0-00 eee 00s 98,99 
CHAPTER 8TH. 

Concerning presents... ...ce.s..04 seeeets 99 
Section I. Presents made through es ney te potenac HN eS 100 
Section II. Servants (7. e. slaves) giving away their children..... 101 
Section III. The same in other circumstances......-..........00006 101,2 
Section TV. Regarding the nursing and reclaiming of children 

given under various Circumstances ........s00.ccsseeee es 102,6 
peerion ¥., Giving away dne’s Wife...c.5 i. ial saieves sis vesces vee an 105 
Section VI. Making unsuitable EEE ‘Set 2k Rn Ge BAN Aa ate 105,105 
Section VII. Taking other’s goods to make presents ‘Rates 106 
Section VIII. Beguiling another of his goods by false promises 

Nem NN cen Uso, Svaigine cassaevovsas esate 106,107 
Section IX. Ifa person promises goods not at hand and they 

afterward come to the hand of the promisee by any 

means the promisor cannot re[cjlaim them............. 107,108 
Section X. Men and women’s i! unsuitable presents to one 

QNORNEF (9.5.57 250) Steet . 108,109 
Section XI. Deceiving persons Saat (EO hen to ee hab is 

BHelGamS Biraa ies Sete ccc aS op oe cadinns. = 4-3 Ga 109 
Section XII. ae other Lake houses with filth and 

CL ee ea! + OO te Se 109,110 
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Pages. 
CHAPTER 9TH, 
On Betting, &c.. oat Bites . 110,112 
Section I. Death pecasioned ‘by ¢ a | wager where ‘there j is no oe 
INGONION y.icess.ud os oa aS teeta 112 
Section IT, Betting o on aes aed antics as 11a do ee ae 113,114 
A supplement to Chapter 9th with a P, CME v5 45).. Sa F soe Ee 114,115 
Section 1. Borrowing of the eee of a eae establishment 
to play .. oh 115 
Section IL. Betting “where a person nat cross a river to 
win &c.. a 116 
Section Employing people to expose ‘themselves’ to destroy fi fae 
ous anitaals::6)) 0 oes Ee ee ee . AOSTY 
Cnarmer Log, 

Quarrelling... ae Fe cbadatk onthe ee anne ate ise 117,121 
Section I. Arresting on oe: sod 12s bes de 121. 
Cuarter 1ltu. 

Miscellaneous. ; 
Section I. Letting loose an unruly elephant. .................... 192 
Section II. Doing the same ignorantly or knowingly.........-.. .. 122,198 
Section III. Causing an elephant’s death.................. a teas 123 
Section IV. Abusing elephant keepers and their families a 
at a distance in the jungle..................00.6 - 123,124 
Section V. Cattle goring one another with ¢ or without shieir’ own- 
ers ‘knowledge... u,v.) 280. ctuaatore ee meees ee icant 124,125 
Section VI. Tying cattle to feed by the road. BOR Ps be 125 
Section VII. A sages leading, driving or idttine loose cattle to 
fight.. See 46 sAsaeeree 126 


Section vin icine or legdine cattle ; repulations. eouecuiniole 126,127 
Section IX. Freeing cattle that are tyed up and setting them 


to fighting TTR Pe 127,128 
Section X. Killing other people’s birds, cats or dogs.........s1e00 128 
Section XI. Accidental injuries....... 1 St e)seblina $i oseaiavelsiatiectea Ot 128,129 
Section XII. An axe slipping from the helve or hands and in- 

juring a person......... Pa eB el 9 129 
Section XIII. Destroying other people? Giabaree jadi so Del pee O 
Section XIV. A visitor suspected of stealing goods. iemacwtsk oe 130 


Cuapter 12TH. 


Witches, conjurors, &c. 
Section 1, Persons professing to be conjurors are to be killed 


and their goods confiscated ...........s60+.- PER gos 138 
Section II. Calling people conjurors, witches, &€. ........--. 134 
Section Ill. The consequences of professing an acquaintance 

[with] books of sorcery, &.........6..606 + A ar aenten 134 
Section LV. Accusations of sorcery, conjuring, 4 Ci adc 135 


Section V, Conjuring with the sick.. A ERT ich ura 
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Pages 
Section VI. Ifasick person dies with conjuring.................. 136 
Section VII. Giving nostrums to make people sick or die......... 137 
‘Section VIII. Getting people drunk and stealing their care 
ty—the consequences of.........-. ives .. 138,139 
Section IX. Giving medicine to make people crazy—or caus- , 
ing SELES! F758 SR ROME a a 139,140 
‘Section XI. ‘Bargaining with a doctor to poison his patients eee 140,141 
eeprom KIT, Giving love-p0tt0ns 0.0.0.5. cccccnensespveceeaceeveeseccss 142 
Section XIII. Frightening people... Reticbeeasaxas, Lae akan 
Section XIV. Causing death py unnatural exposure, SEL a ee 143,144 
Section XV, Injuringa PRECHMHE: WOURATI, « ¢ <2. foc 6- 2c <n, asmevs se 144. 
Section XVI. Vagrant women... .... sy » 144,145 
Section XVII, XVIII and XIX to i © improper exposure of corpses, 
hogs’ heads, &e... by dans . 145,147 
eR T. ree 


December 9th, 1835 


II. 
Folio, on paper, entitled ‘ Dictionnaire Tamil, Frangois Par 
Le R. P. Louris Nota DE Bovurzezs, Missionnaire du 
Maduré, pp. X and 770, 46 lines to a page : the preface, © 
with all its faults of spelling, accentuation and punctua- 
tion, is as follows :— 


Ce Dictionnaire contient en pr. lieu les termes qui se trouvent dans 
le Dictionnaire portugais-Tamul, 4 la reserve de quelques uns, que j’ai cra 
devoir rejetter comme fautifs, et de trés bas usage, et de quelques autres 
quwil est aisé de suppléer en le formant par les régles. il se pourra faire 
que j’en aural mit encore quelques uns par mégarde. il sera aisé de les 
ajouter. en 2° lieu, on trouve dans ce dictionnaire la pluspart des termes 
contenus dans les 5 dictionnaires du pais. Ces 5 dictionnaires sont le 
Barer. [| Divdgaram] qui est le plus ancien de tous. 2° le Jaca ® 
[Wigandu] qui est le plus fameux, 3° le >. fl¢@emrev [Uric'c'ol] qui est 
le plus court. 4° le Yasourd [Pizgalam] qui est le plus etendn, 5°, 
4507 & | Agarédi] qui est le moins exact. 

De ces sources vient ce grand nombre de termes, dont ce dictionnaire 
est composé, nombre que parroit enccre plus grand, qu'il n’est en éffe 
par les variations d’orthographe qui obligent souvent 4 placer un méme 
terme en 3 et 4 endroits differents, Cette multitude de mots ne doit 
pas plus nous éffrayer, que nous ne nous éffrayons du grand nombre des 
mots latins qui sont dans Calopin, on n’est pas obligé ales scavoir tous, 
mais il est avantageux d’avoir un livre, ot l’on puisse trouver la significa- 
tion de ceux qn’on ne s¢ait pas encore ; quand on les trouve, soit dans le 
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discours, soit dans les livres; C’est pourquoi je suis persuadé quil aura 
plus a ajouter a ce dictionnaire, qu’a y rétrancher. Le R. P. Antoine de 
Provence, autour du dictionnaire Portugais-Tamul, a rejetté les termes 
poétiques, par ce qwils sont de peu d’usage, il devoit done, ce me semble, 
rejetter par la méme raison, quantité des termes Samouscroutam [sam- 
skrtam], ou Granthoniques qui sont aussi peu d’usage, que les poétiques, 
ou s’ilaretenu ceux cy, parce quwils sont necessaires pour entendre les 
ouvrages du R. P. Robert Nobilis, il semble quwil devoit retenir les poéti 
ques qui ne sont pas moins nécessaires pour e{n]tendre les livres du pays 
qui présque tous sont en vers. 


Au terme Tamul j’ai souvent ajouté la maniére dont il secrit en Sa- 
mouscroutam. Ce qui m’a obligé a le faire est 1° parce que c’est tou- 
jours petite erudition de scavoir, et qu’ils sont les mots Samouscroutams 
et comme ils s’écrivent en cette langue. 2° parceque selon les lettres, 
dont un mot s’écrit en Granthonique, la prononciation Tamule ne laisse 
pas de varier un peu, je dis un peu, car il ne faut pas croire que les Ta- 
emuls gardent tout a fait la prononciation samouscroutam. pour cette raison 
le ‘dictionnaire Tamule place la méme lettre en plusieurs endroits différents 
par example, il rapportera la lettre LJ au B et au P, ta lettre au D et 
au T, la lettre € au C, al’S &. en quoi outre que !’auteur s’est trompé 
plus d’une fois, ila rendu son dictionnaire embarassé; et n’a obvié qu’ 
a demi al inconvenient qu’ ilvouloit eviter. Car s’il est vrai que Ja let- 
tre & vg. varie de prononciation au commencement du mot suivant la let. 
tre Samouscroutam, il n’est pas moins vrai que la prononciation varie ; 
lorsque cette méme lettre se trouve au milieu du mot suivant la diversité 
des lettres Samouscroutames, aux quelles repond la ditte lettre #. La cause 
de tout cecy est, que la langue Samouscroutam aau moins 26 consonnes, La 
pluspart des langues des Indes, comme Telougou, le Canara, le chingala, 
out rétenus ce méme nombre de consonnes, et voyelles, d’ou vient que le 
Granthon se peut fort bien écrire en Badaga, en Cannara, en Chingala ; 
au lieu que les Tamuls n’ont pris que 18 consonnes; et ainsi ne peuvent 
ecrire le Samouscroutam avec leurs caractéres ordinaires sans une grande 
confusion. il y a cépendant un Alphabet fort approchant du Tamul, dont 
on se sert au Maduré pour écrire Je Granthon, et c’est celui dont je me 
sers, on peut I apprendre trés aisément autant qu’ il est nécessaire pour 
la fin, que nous prétendons, qui est de sgavoir le Tamul, et la cause pour 
quoi la méme lettre varie tant de prononciation, soit an commencement? 
soit au milieu de la diction, et quelque fois méme de signification. Pour 
ordre des lettres comme ceux qui font des dietionnaires Grecs suivant 
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Yordre de Yalphabét Grec; composant un dictionnaire Tamul, j’ai cra 
devoir suivre lordre de Valphabét Tamul. Présque tous conviennent aujour- 
d’hui, que c’est le moins embarassant, et il ne coute pas beaucoup de 
s’y accutumer. J’ai mis a la fin comme étrangéres les lettres Samouscrout- 
ams; celles seulement, qui sont presque généralement recues dans le 


Tamul, leur donnent entre-elles le méme ordre, qu’elles tiennent dans 


coigh der AS eaten PLE pom: 
Ape Pg EAS et 


x ry 


aT 


Ker 
2 


P Alphabet Samouscroutam. 


Comme I’ ot , et ’ & soient breves, soient longues, s’écrivent avecle 
méme figure, il les a fallu placer séparement En pr. lieu l o bref, et en 
2° lieu of long, aussi que l’a fait auteur de ? gar7Q@ Tamul, 
quoique cela soit incommode, il l’est encore plus de n’avoir pas de mar- 
ques pour connoitre si  o ou I @ sont bréves, on longues. Dans 
quelques dictionnaires manuscrits portugais on a marqué les bréves et 
les longues selon notre maniére d’ Europe. Mais les copistes s’y trom- 
pent aisement. j'ai été cépendant obligé d’user de cet artifice, lorsque 
Y of, ou @ se trouvent au milien de la dictionnaire. 


Vous aurez deja remarqué combien le manque de figure pour marquer 
la lettre 9. lorsqu’elle suit la consonne cause de confusion. j’ai taché 
d’y rémedier en mettant un zéro sur la consonne, lorsqu’elle se doit lire 
sans 9}. vg. Lov doit se lire Pal. et non pas pala. au contraire j’ai souvent 


mis un chevron sur la consonne qui se doit lire avec Avg uidv. doit se 
lire pala. La figure 7 est encore plus equivoque, pour eviter en partie 
la confusion qu’eile cause j’ai souvent usé de la lettre ou figure Samou- 
scroutam 7, lorsque c’est un R est marqué d’une petite ligne lorsqu’elle 
ne sert qu’a marquer |’A long. 


Pour le sens que j’ai donné aux termes, j’al suivi ordinairement le dic- 
tionnaire portugais quand je n’ai pas eu des raisons particulieres pour 
m’en écarter, et quant aux termes quine se trouvent pas dans les dic- 
tionnaires du pais je leur ai donné le sens que l’usage, et les gens du 
pais que j’ai consulté, m’ont enseignés. je me serail trompé sans doute 
plusieurs fois. ce sera & vous Mes R. R. P. P., et 4 vos successeurs & 
profiter du peu que vous trouverez de bon, et 4 corriger peu a peu ce que 
vous trouverez certainement etre défectueux. je dis le méme par rapport 
aux califications quej’ai mis & certains termes. Vous entendrez assez que us, 
signifie Usité, Rec, ou Hrud. d’usage parmi les scavants seulement, que igz. 
Ounce, signifie que ce terme m’est inconu, et a ceux quej’ai consulté. Wad., 
Marr., Trav., Com., Malab., marque que ces termes sont d’usage au Ma- 
duré, au Marrava, & Trayancor, vers le cap Commorin, au Malabar, P, 

15 
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Poét., que c'est un terme poétique plus usité en poésie que dans la prose 
vulgaire, toutes cettes qualifications ne sont nullement des arréts irrevo- 
cables, au contraire je conseille fort anos R. R. P. P. de lire ce diction- 
naire avec des personnes intelligentes, et de s’en tenir plutét a ce qu’elles 
diront qu’a ce que jai marqué, Un terme est souvent connnu, usité, de bon 
usage, honnéte dans un pais, quia 15 lieus de Ja sera inconnu, inusité, de ~ 
bas usage, et malhonnéte, autant qu'il m’a été possible je m’en suis tenu 
a Pusage du Maduré. Dans la Mission du Carnate, il y aura sans doute 
-bien des termes particuliers qwil faudra ajouter, et qualifier autrement. 


Regardez done cet ouvrage comme une ebouché, il y a beaucoup a ré- 
toucher. dans le cours de ce dictionnaire vous trouverez quantité des 
fautes contre la langue frangoise. Ceux qui scauront qu ily a plus de 
trente ans que je ne parle guére que Portugais, on Tamul, me le pardon-. 
neront aisément, Vous trouverez aussi quelques mots Latins; quelques 
uns me sont echappés par habitude ot. j’etois de composer de Tamul en 
latin. Je n’ai mis d’autres parce que le mot frangois ne me venoit pas, 
d’autre par modestie pour ne pas user de certaines expressions frangoises 
peu honnétes, d’autres par ce quelles m’ont paru plus précises et plus 
courtes. 


Je distingue comme trois dialectes dans cette Jangue. La pre. d’un 
Tamul Samouscroutam pour ainsi dire, tel que le parlent plusieurs Brahmes, 
et Ecrivains des Princes, qui mettent le plus qu’ils peuvent des termes 
Granthoniques. le R. P. Robert Nobili suit en partie cette dialecte ; la 2e. 
de Tamul rigide, c’est a dire, de ceux qui n’usent jamais, ou présque 
jamais de lettres Granthoniques ; qui diront plust6t @oré#lb (mokkam) 
que Q.or gopu'b (moksham) Qavé Gu (ilakkumi) que cvgag)if (lakshimi) 
etc. Ceux ci suivent exactement la Grammaire, et encore plus exacte- 
ment lorthographe Tamulique, et usent volontiers de termes tirés de 
Dictionnaires du pais, quoique d’ailleurs peu usités, c’est le Oe 5 eWay, 
(sen-tamil) ou le Tamul sublime; la 3* est la courante parmi ceux qui par- 
lent bien, comme sont les Vellales qui ont etudié, et qui ont mérité le nom de 
at hc 64@6r UIOevr it (varattaidolilor). Ceux ci employent sans 
ceremonie les termes les plus clairs, les plus usités des autres dialectes. 
ils reconnoissent l’usage pour le pr. Maitre des langues, parlant pour étre 
entendus ils proportionnent la maniére de s’exprimer a la portée de ceux, 
4 qui ils parlent, ou pour qui ils composent evitant, cépendant de se ser, 
vir de termes bag, et impropres. 

Je crois qwil est bon, et quelque fois nécessaire de sgavoir quelque 
chose des deux premiers dialectes, mais que dans nos discours, dans nos 


+ 
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exhortations, et dans les livres que nous composons, c’est uniquement 
a la 3 que nous devons nous en tenir. Je ne scais méme si le contraire, 
n’est point un artifice du Démon pour empécher que nos livres ne fassent 
du profit. Je dis cecy surtout a loccasion d’un livre composé a Ceylam, 
dans le quel auteur semble avoir choisi exprés les termes les plus obs- 
‘curs, les tirant tantét du Samouscroutam, et tanté6t du Tamul sublime- 
quoiqu’ assez souvent il retombe dans le Tamul le plus rempant avec 
beaucoup d’impropriétés. 

Je rapporte ordinairement les préterits en Gsecr (tén), et en SQ sor 
(ttén), plutot que les préterits en @ oir (sén), et en ¢@&oor (ssén), non 
que je condamne ceux cy: mais parceque les pres. sont plus eléguants, et 
a@ peu prés aussi claires. il n’en coute pas plus de s’acoutumer au plus 
élécuant. Je dis le méme de quelques autres comme de Uri SC Sarr, 
(parttén) Woot 6Csoor, (valarndén), &c. &. 

Vous trouverez plusieurs 2 marqués d’une croix, c’est une marque 
que ces @ sont inserés pour |’Huphonie seulement, selon les régles de 
Porthographe sgavamment expliqués dans la Grammaire du R. P. Con” 
stance Joseph Beschi. Si vous trouvez une petite ligne entre deux mots 
Tamuls, c’est marque que pour ne pas faire d’embarras, je me suis dis- 
pensé de suivre ’horthograph rigoureuse, que trés peu de gens observent ; 
ou bien que ce sont deux mots différents. Si vous trouvez une apos” 
trophe, c’est marque qu’il se fait, 1A quelque Elision. 

Quelque long que svit cet ouvrage, ce n’est cependant que l’abrégé d’un. 
autre plus long; ow je marquois les Synonimes, et certaines enumérations 
qw on trouve dans les Dictionnaires du Pais, comme le R. P. Beschi les 
rapporte dans son dictionnaire poétique. Je renvoye souvent 4 ce diction- 
naire et s'il arrive que ce que je rapporte, qu’ons’en tient plutét a lui qu’ 
a mol. . 

Voyla Mes R. R. P. P. de quoi j’ai cra devoir vous avertir au com- 
mencement de ce Dictionnaire; il ne me reste qu’a vous Voffrir, comme 


_ je le fais trés humblement, vous priant de vouloir bien me donner un peu 


de part dans yos N, N, et dans vos travaux Apostoliques. 
. LOUIS NATAL DE BOURGES. T. 
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On the Origin of the Sanskrit Iinguals. By Dr. GEORGE 
BUHLER, Professor of Sanskrit vn the Elphinstone Col- 
lege, Bombay. 


es is a widely spread opinion amongst philologists that 

nearly all those Sanskrit letters, which are usually de- 
signated ‘ Cerebrals,’ owe their origin to foreign influence. 
We sometimes find it simply stated, that the Sanskrit- 
speaking Aryans borrowed them from the languages of 
the aborigines of India. Other writers have better for- 
mulated this idea, and supposed that these letters found 
their way into Sanskrit out of one of the Dravidian lan- 
‘guages. The latter opinion is also advocated by Dr. Cald- 
well in his admirable comparative grammar of the Dravi- 
dian languages, where we find a short and able summary of 
the arguments, which have been or can be brought forward 
for it. In order to prove this hypothesis and at the same 
time to disprove the possibility of the Dravidians having 
borrowed the cerebrals from Sanskrit, he adduces the fol- 
lowing reasons.* 


1. The cerebral consonants are essential component ele- 
ments of a large number of Dravidian roots, whilst in Sans- 
krit they are mostly deduced from dentals by euphonic 
changes. 

2. None of the cerebrals consonants have ever been dis- 
covered in any of the primitive languages which are related 
to the Sanskrit, viz., the classical languages, the Gothic, the 
Lithuanian, Sclavonian and Zend. But Sanskrit, which came 
into contact with the Dravidian and other Scythian lan- 
guages, abounds with them. 


3. Tamil softens harsh consonants, as sh, which are bor- 
rowed from Sanskrit. If therefore the cerebrals were bor- 


* Comp. Gram., p, 111. ff 
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rowed by the Dravidians from the Sanskrit, Tamil at least 
‘would have altered them. 


4 Tamil, which of all Dravidian tongues came least 


i into contact with Sanskrit, uses them most frequently—a 


_ eircumstance incompatible with the supposition of the deri- 


vation of the cerebrals from Sanskrit. 


| : _ Dr. Caldwell, I think, has proved two things beyond all 
doubt; Istly, that the so called cerebrals—or as we shall term 
them henceforth, linguals 


of the Dravidian dialects are 
mot derived from the Sanskrit; and 2ndly, that they did 
not belong to the original sounds of the primitive Indo- 


European tongue. 


But I cannot allow, that he has established sufficiently 
his own assertion, viz., that the Sanskrit linguals owe their 


; "i origin to Dravidian and Scythian influence. For he has 


ag forgotten to prove, that sounds can be or are introduced 


from one language into another, and to show, how the 
i _ migration of the linguals from Dravidian into Sanskrit was 
: a effected. As the case stands, a stickler for the purity of 
Sanskrit might start another hypothesis—that the Sanskrit 


_ might have developed independently the sounds in question 


_ just as the English has done with its palatals. Likewise a 


_ full discussion of the origin of the laws according to which 
_ the greater number of the Sanskrit linguals is produced from 
2 _ dentals, through the influence of a preceding r, ri, ri or sh, 
would have been highly desirable. Lastly, Dr. Caldwell’s 
statements contain a little error in point of fact. He says 
E “mone of the cerebrals (linguals) have ever been discovered 
 inany of the primitive languages which are related to 


Sanskrit (Indo-European).” This is perfectly true in regard 


i a to t, th, dh, n (b.) But theSanskrit r, ri, ri and sh are accord- 


ing to the testimony of the grammarianseand of the 


-pronunciation of the "modern Pandits, likewise lingual : 
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the second and fourth of these sounds are found in Zend 
exactly in the same words and forms as in Sanskrit, and the 
first is common to all the Indo-European languages. 


These objections require a fuller exposition. Regarding 
the first point, that the possibility of the borrowing of 
sounds by one language from another has not been proved, 
it would be unjust to throw the blame of so important an 
omission entirely on Dr. Caldwell. It is a common fault 
of comparative philologists that they admit loan-theories 
too easily, without examining the facts. Max Miiller has 
combated, very justly, I think, the prevalent opinion, that 
grammatical laws can be or ever have been introduced from 
one language into another. Regarding the borrowing of 
sounds, it may suffice for the present to remark that it never 
has been shown to occur in the languages which were influ- 
enced by others in historical times, such as English, Spanish, 
and the other Romance languages, Persian, &c. Let us consi- 
der the case of the English. Though half of its words have 
been imported by the Norman race, though most of the old 
Saxon inflections have perished im the struggle between the 
languages of the conqueror and the conquered, though in 
some instances even Norman affixes have entered the organ- 
isa of the original language, the quietism of the Saxon or- 
gans of speech has opposed a passive and successful resist- 
ance to the introduction of foreign sounds. The English 
has received neither the clear French ‘a, nor its ‘u,’ nor its 
peculiar nasals. On the contrary it has well preserved its 
broad, impure vowels and diphthongs, and itis now as 
difficult for the Englishman to pronounce the French ‘a’ or 
‘u, as it was for his Saxon ancestors eight hundred years 
ago. But we find still stronger evidence against the loan- 
theory in the well-known fact, that nations which, like the 
Jews, the Parsees, the Slavonian tribes of Germany, the 
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Irish, etc., have lost their mother-tongues, are, as nations, 
unable to adopt with the words and grammatical laws, also 
the pronunciation of the foreign language. They adapt its 
» sounds to their own phonetic system, and their peculiarities 
are recognisable even after the lapse of centuries. 


| As to the second point, it is certainly not sufficient 
simply to state, that the linguals were borrowed by the 
_ Aryans from the Dravidian tongues. It ought to have been 
proved that those conditions, under which alone the intro- 
duction of a foreign sound into a language is imaginable, 
really existed in Sanskrit. These conditions are, that 
a great number of foreign words .containing the particular 
letter should first be borrowed, and that the sound should 
thus become perfectly familiar to the people. It ought 
therefore to have been proved that the Sanskrit al- 
ready in the earliest times, possessed a large number 
of Dravidian loan-words containing linguals. But such 
an attempt has never been made, and it would, I fear, 
be quite fruitless. Dr. Caldwell enumerates in his list 
‘ of Sanskrit words, which he supposes to have been 
borrowed from the Dravidians, only sixteen nouns which 
4 contain linguals, atavi, ani or Ani, katu and its deri- 
_vative katuka, kuti and its kindred kutira, kutera, kutum- 
ba, kuni or ktni, kota or kotta, khatva and patta or 
pattana.* Two of these only, ani and katuka, are found in 
the Rigveda, which is generally acknowledged to be the 
most ancient literary production of the eastern Aryans, and 
the Dravidian origin even of these two is very doubtful. 
For ani, ‘the pin of the axle of a cart’, can accord- 
ing to the analogy of pani ‘hand’=parni from the 
_ root pri, and others,t be very well supposed to be derived 
- from the root ‘ar’ which, as its causal arpayati and the cor- 
a. * Comp. Gram. p. 439, ff. 
+ See below. 
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responding Greek verb dp-ap-ioxw prove must have meant 
in the primitive Indo-European language ‘ to fit or to make 
to fit. The etymological meaning of arni=ani would there- 
fore be “a thing to be fitted (into some other thing.’) 


(Compare also ara ‘a spoke’ which is derived from the same 


root). Katu ‘sharp’ probably stands for kartu, like natayati 


for nartayati, and seems to be derived from the root krit 
‘to cut.’ } . 


But even if Dr. Caldwell’s opinion regarding the origin 
of all the sixteen words were correct, and even if they were 
found in the most ancient dialect of Sanskrit, is it likely 
that so small a number of words should have caused the 
production of thousands of Sanskrit linguals ? I think there 
is a better way of solving our problem, and it is indicated 
by the third point which I brought forward against Dr. 
Caldwell’s opinion. As the Bactro-Indian language con- 
tained at least three linguals, the consonantal and vocalised, 
‘r’ and sh, and as it can be shown that by far the greater 
number of Sanskrit lingual mutes and nasals is produced 
either by the direct change of ‘r, ‘sh’ into linguals or by the 
change of dentals into the corresponding linguals through 
the influence of ‘r, ‘ri’ ‘ri, sh, we are driven to conclude, 
that the latter letters originally caused the production 
of the lingual t, th, d, dh, and consequently that lingua- 
lisation is entirely an Aryan proceeding rooted in the 
ancient phonetic system of the language. On further in- 


vestigation it will however appear, that the letter ‘h’ andin ~ 
rare cases also ‘’ undergo similar changes as r and sh, and | 


that in a very limited number of words linguals have 
been substituted for dentals without any apparent cause 
whatever. 


I shall now turn to an examination of the facts in order 
to show that they fully bear out my assertions. 


ee Se 
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Regarding the relation of ‘1’ to the lingual mutes and 
nasal, firstly it is changed to d, in anadvah, ‘an ox.’* This 
word apparently is a compound formed by anas, ‘a cart’, 

and vah ‘drawing’ from the root, vah ‘to carry’ to draw a 
eartiage. According to the phonetic laws of the classic 
_ Sanskrit, anas + vah ought to have become anovah. In the 
Vedas however a final s—or, as the Hind& grammarians 
say, a visarga—preceded by ‘a’ and foliowed by a soft letter 
is frequently changed to ‘r.- Thus we find usharbudh, 
_ ‘early awake’ for ushobudh, vanargu ‘a thief’ for vanogu, 
literally ‘going or prowling about in the wood.’ Anas + vah 
could therefore easily become anarvah and further be cor- 
rupted into anadvah, as ‘7’ is a lingual and being a soft let- 
ter corresponds to d. ‘he instance is, as far as I know, 
uhique. Secondly, the consonantal ‘r’ as well as its two 
3 _ vocalised forms ‘ri, ‘ri regularly cause (by assimilation) the 
change of a following dental ‘n’ to lingual ‘n, if they pre- 
cede it either immediately or are separated from it by 
= vowels, diphthongs, gutturals, labials, n,m, y, v, h. At the 
| ~ same time the ‘n’ must be followed either by vowels, dipth- 
__ ongs, or n,m,y,v. The numerous further nfdifications, 
_ which this rule undergoes, will be found in detail in Benfey’s 
_ Vollsteendige Sanskrit Grammatik, § 23, ff It may be 
safely said, that seven-tenths of all the linguals thus owe 
_ their existence to the principle of assimilation. 


But there are some cases in which, through further pho- 
__ netic changes, it becomes very difficult to recognise that 
a lingual ‘n’ has been produced through the operation 
of. the above described rule. For according to* another 


| * Compare also Rigvedapraticdkhya I. 1, 30, ff. and Benfey’s Volls- 
|  tendige Skt. gram. s. 109, A. 2. 

__-¥ This explanation of the word has already been given by the native 
grammarians, See V. S, Sanh. prat. ILI. 44. 


16 
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become stringent in the Prakrit dialects, an ‘rv’ immediate- 
ly preceding an ‘n’ must be assimilated to the latter. In 
the Prakrit dialects of the dramas an nn thus produced 
remains unchanged, e. g. kanno ‘ the ear’ for karnah. InSans- 
krit, however, as well as in some of the vernaculars, the 
first n is dropped and a preceding short vowel may be length- 
ened. Thus we find in the Rigveda dinaca ‘ imperishable’ 
for durnaca, and dtnaca, ‘difficult to obtain’ for dur- 
naga. In both these cases either form actually occurs. Ani 
‘the pin of the axle of the wheel, which I believe to be de- 
rived from the gunated form of the root ‘ri, ‘ar, by the 
affix ‘ni, as well as pani ‘hand,’ are other stances of this 
change, common to the Vedic and classic Sanskrit.* The lat- 
ter word ‘pani’ seems to stand for ‘parni’ and to be derived 
from the root ‘pri, ‘to transact business, act’ just as kara 
‘hand’ from kri ‘to do’. More frequently however the first 
n of the group nn deduced from ‘rn’ is simply dropped, as 
in the roots ghun, cun, cin, pun, ptn for ghirn, cirn and 
pirn. The t of the roots ptrn etc. is originally short and 
is lengthened in consequence of a special rule in Sanskrit. 
This accousits for the double forms c’un and ¢/tn. The n of 
ani, a rarer form for Ani, of anu ‘small, pan ‘to buy and sell’ 
seems to owe its origin to the same source. 

Anu, I think, is derived from an Indo-European root, 
‘ar ‘to hurt, ‘to grind,” from which the Sanskrit trma, 
arus ‘wound are derived and which in Greek is re- 
presented by ‘al’ in dAew to grind, dAevpov ‘flour. The 
etymological meaning of anu (arnu) would therefore be 
‘diminished by grinding,’ (compare the Greek tepev- from 
reipw==Latin tero.) Regarding pan‘it seems to be derived 
from an Indo-European root par, which is preserved in the 
Sanskrit pri ‘to transact business’ and in the Greek 


* Many of the following conjectures have already been brought forward 
by other philologists, especially by Benfey and Boethlingk and Roth. 
See Benfey’s Volist. Skt. gram. ss. 121, ff. B. & R’s Skt. dictionary, s. yy. _ 
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mep-vnt “IT sell.” Its older form must have been parn. The 
noun banij or vanij ‘a merchant’ is without doubt a deri- 
vative from this root formed by the affix ij, like ucij ete. 
_ and its n likewise has been produced by a lost ‘r” The 
change of the initial ‘ p to‘b’ or ‘v’ finds its analogies in 
the present of the root pa, pibami or pivami for pipami and 
the causal of sphay, sphavaya, sphapaya. 


: a But the lingualising influence of ‘r’ extends still further. 


a It causes also the change of dental mute letters into linguals. 


% This change most frequently takes place in the Prakrit dia- 
 lects of the dramas, in PAli, in the language of the Rock In- 


_ scriptions and in the modern vernaculars. The rules, by 


which it is regulated are :— 


1.) Mute dentals are changed to the corresponding lin- 
ey guals after ‘ri, and ri itself becomes a,i,e, or u. Skt. 
_ krita=kata or kita, Skt. vriddha=vudha, talavrinta =tala- 
3 venta. 

2.) Mute dentals are changed to the corresponding lin- 
a guals if preceded by r immediately. In this case the ‘r 


a either may be assimilated to the following ling@l, or it may 
be rejected, and in the latter case the preceding vowel may 


4 be lengthened. Skt. vartate = vattate, bharta—bhatta, garda- 
_ bhah=gaddaho, kartavya—katavya, vardhaya—vadhane,m 
— vadha-vum. 


_ Ithas been frequently asserted that these and similar 
_ ehanges are innovations introduced in the course of the de- 


_ velopment of the Indian languages and that they are un- 
e.. known to the ancient mother-tongue. But in this, as in 


many similar cases, it will be found on closer investigation, 
that those laws which rule paramount in the secondary and 
tertiary Indian languages, began to show their influence al- 
ready in the most ancient forms of East-Aryan speech. 
Firstly, the Vedic dialect contains a number of words, which 
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exhibit the phonetic changes just described. We find there 
kata, for karta, didabha for durdabha, dtidaca for durdaca 
dudhi for durdhi and kuta for krita. 


Secondly, the classical Sanskrit likewise possesses many 
forms, which have been affected by the Prakrit laws of 
change. But it is impossible to speak of them with the 
same confidence as to the Vedic words, since in most cases 
only one, the altered form, has remained in use, or the 
two forms differ in their meanings. 


Thus natayati, ‘he dances, he acts,’ stands for nartayati. 
Bhata ‘to support, to hire, is apparently a denominative 
from the participle perfect of bhri, bhrita ‘supported, 
hired” Katu ‘sharp, probably stands for kartu (see 
above) and is derived from krit ‘to cut. From the same 
root, I think, kanta‘ thorn’ is derived,where the n of krit re- 
appears as in krintana. Tata ‘the bank ofa river,’ perhaps is 
derived from the root tri ‘to cross over’ and corrupted from 
tarta : compare para ‘ bank’ from parayati ‘ he crosses over.’ 
Vata ‘garden, ‘plantation’ from root vri ‘ to enclose, stand- 
ing for varleF. 


Further we find numerous offshoots of the root trid ‘to 
strike, to destroy, to split, in which the ‘d’ has been lin- 
gualised :— 


1) The two verbs tandate and tadayati—(tardayati) ‘he 
beats. The ‘n’ of tand is explained by the present form 
of trid, trinatti.’ 


2.) Tadit ‘ lightning’ (compare the German Schlag, Wet- 
terschlag) 


3.) Tandula ‘grain especially ricegrains, (compare Latin 
graénum— Gothic katirn, English corn, which apparently are 
derived from the root gar, Sanskrit jri, conteri, 


Rea ey 


b 
ra 
rin 
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_ Another instance of a d changed tod through the in- 
fluence of a preceding ri, r seems to be ‘mund,’ to shave, 


which, I think is a corruption of mrid ‘to rub.’ 


_ There are also examples of dh taking the place of dh e. g, 


| i in adhya, which apparently stands for ardhya and is derived 
from the root ridh ‘to increase.’ 


But it seems that ‘1 exercises its assimilating influence 
' on following mute dentals, not only when it precedes them 


i immediately, but also just as in the case of ‘n,’ when it is 


4 separated from them by a vowel. This I think, has been 
__ the case in purodaga ‘a flour cake offered to the gods, the 
latter part'of which apparently contains a derivative from 


the root dic, ‘to offer. Path ‘to recite’ which by some 
scholars is considered a Prakritic corruption of prath ‘to 


__ extend, to praise’ may be quoted as another instance, (com- 


pare the Latin representative of this root ‘pret’ in ‘ inter- 


_ pretari.” 


Lastly we find a number of words in which a mute den- 


a _ tal becomes lingual through the influence of an immediately 
following ‘r” Thus we find in the Veda vikiffdra and vi- 
_ kirida—the ‘r’ regularly disappearing in the lingualised 
. 4 forms. In classical Sanskrit we have canda ‘ passionate, hot,’ 

_ which doubtlessly stands for candra ‘ resplendent, glowing.’ 
y (Compare the metaphorical use of English ‘ glowing’ German 


ne _gluehend.) Another instance is metha ‘ elephant-driver’ for 
_ mahamatra, (compare Prakrit mahdmettha.) To these, I 


___ think, belongs also danda, ‘ stick, punishment, whose d how- 


ever seems to represent an original ‘tr. This word finds 
a convenient etymology, if we derive it from the root dam 
“to coerce, to tame” and the affix tra, which designates the 
instrument, and suppose it to stand for dantra “ instrument 
of coercion.” Regarding the change of ‘t’ to d compare the 
Prakrit gaddo for garta, 
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We now come to ‘sh (]), the fourth letter which helps 
to swell the numbers of the linguals. ‘Sh, firstly, whether 
radical or a substitute* for ch, ¢, ¢c, x, or j, becomes t, if it 
is the final of a word or if it immediately precedes the ‘s’ 
of the termination of the locative plural or hard consonants 
except ‘t, ‘th’ ands. Before soft consonants it is changed 
to d, and if the following consonant is ‘d, or ‘dh, which 
are the initials of a grammatical termination, these letters 
likewise become lingual. 

Ex. 1.) Dvish nom. sing. dvit, loc. plur. dvitsu: upayaj 
1, plur. upayatsu oprach 1. plur. epratsu. 

2. prach+vivaka=pradvivaka, dvish+ dhi—dviddhi 2. 
pers. sing. imp. Par. vevi¢+dhi=—vevish + dhi=veviddhi ; 
pAprach + dhi = paprash + dhi = papraddhi : cax +dhvam—= 
cash + dhvam—caddhvam 2 pers. plur. imp. At. 

Sometimes one of the two soft linguals produced accord- 
ing to the above rule is rejected and then a preceding ‘a’ 
becomes ‘0, other vowels may be lengthened. Thus 
shash + daca makes shodaca instead of shaddaga, shash + dan- 
ta shodanta_* instead of shaddanta, and shash+dha either 
shaddha or $oana. Similarly ‘nidha,’ as the corresponding 
Gothic ‘nist’ and English ‘nest’ prove, stands for nishda, 
nidda. It is most probably derived from the root sad ‘to 
sit’ with prefix ‘ni, ‘down, and the old nisada meant lite- 
rally “a place for sitting down(a).” Also the root pid ‘ to 
torment, to squeeze’ seems to have undergone a similar 
change, as it appears to be contracted from pi+sad ‘to sit 
upon.’§ ‘The prefix ‘pi’ is the mutilated form api and 


* It is commonly said, that “x, gc, ¢, ch and j are treated as if they 
were sh.” But in reality these letters were first changed to ‘sh’ and then 
to ‘t? and ‘d,’ Panini VIII, 2, 36 adopts also the latter view. For the 
full details on the subject see Benfey Vollst. Skt. Gr. § 66. 

+ Compare sodha=sah+ta and ashadha=Ashah-+ta. 

} See Vaj. Sanh. prat. IIL, 46. 

_ (a) But compare the Slav. gnézdo, the first syllable of which the late 
Dr. Siegfried Shought might be=yévos Ganas.—LZd, 
§ Compare Greek mi-€Cw=m-€5-yor 


*. 
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occurs also in pi-dhana, pi+dha, pi-shtap. Instances of the 
simple loss of the first lingual occur in the second persons 
plural Atmanepada of the so called fourth and fifth Aorists 


and of the reduplicate perfect. 


3 ~ The termination of the second person plural Atm. aorist 


3 is ‘dhvam,’ which, if attached to a verb ending in a diphthong 


__ or avowel other thana, 4, must become ‘dhvam, e.g. stu 
makes a-sto-dhvam, nf, a-ne-dhvam. The reason of this 


| change is, that, as the fourth aorist is formed by combining 


the root with the unaugmented forms of the imperfect of 


_ the verb as, ‘to be,’ the termination dhvam stands for 


_ sdhvam. This form being preceded by i, i, u, t, ri, ri or a 


| _ diphthong must be changed first to shdhvam and next to 
_ ddhvam according to the above rule. The latter form 


i ddhvam becomes dhvam by the rejection of the initial d as 
_ inshodha. The rule regarding the change of ‘ dhvam,’ dhve 


ra is less strict in the two other cases mentioned, but based on 


a the same principles as in the fourth aorist. For the details 
compare Benfey Vollst. Skt. Gram. § 850, Bem. 2, § 847, 
Bem. 2, § 850, Bem. 2, where the explanation of these forms 


c is also given. It ought to be observed that this change of ‘sh’ 


to ‘t? stands in strict analogy with that of ‘s’ to ‘t’ e. g, 


_ vas+syAmi makes vat-syami, avas+sit, avat-sit, ukha+sras 


ukhasrat, parna+dhvas, parnadhvat,* as+ dhvam, addhvam. 


i. In either case the production of t and t is caused by the 
ie disappearance of the sibilant element of the sh and s under 
peculiar conditions. The second mode in which ‘sh’ causes 


the production of linguals needs little comment. The rule 


= is simply this, that ‘n’ preceded by ‘sh’ becomes n under 


the same conditions as if preceded by r, ri or ri. 
_ Thirdly, hard dentals preceded immediately by ‘sh’ whe- 
ther radical or a substitute for ¢, ch, x, gc, or j, are changed 
to the corresponding linguals. 

* This word is mentioned by GakatAyana I, 2, 72, 
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Ex. tush+ta=tushta, upari+stha—uparishtha, marj+_ 
ti=marsh +ti—mérshti, acax+thah—acash + thah—=agash- 
thah, vic+ta—vish + ta=vishta. ' | 

In Prakrit, Pali and the Vernaculars sht, and shth, thus — 
produced, become tth or th: e. g. drishti makes ditthé, nish- 
thura nitthura, prishtha, puttha. In Sanskrit we find, as ; 
in the cases of rt, rn formerly mentioned, several instances a 
of the working of this law. Thus jathara, belly, stands — 
as its Greek equivalent yaornp proves, for jash tara, originally ‘ 
for jastara. Regarding the change of ‘s’ to ‘sh’ after ‘a’ com- ee 
pare 4-shadha from the root sah and avashtambha for ava- i 
stambha from the root stambh. In a similar manner many — 
of the roots in ‘t’ and ‘th, which we find side by side with “ 


roots in g¢ or sh, seem to have originated by a ‘t’ beingadded _ 


to the roots ¢, sh,* and the final groups, sht, shth, undergo- : 
ing the change referred to. Instances of this kind are ghatt 
‘to shake, to move,’ which seems to be derived in the man- | 
ner described from ghrish ‘to move, to rub,’ rut ‘to be — 
angry’ =rush ‘to be angry, cuth ‘to desiccate=cush ‘to dry.” 4 

The fifth letter which may be turned into a lingual, and = 
causes the change of dentals into linguals, is the letter ‘h/ a 
It becomes frequently dh, which if standing at the end ofa _ 
word or followed by the ‘s’ of the locative plural, is hardened ys 
to t, e. g. midhvaAn, ‘ giver of rain’ seems to stand for mimih- 4 
van part. perf. Par. of the root ‘mih, bharavah makes in the A 
nom. sing. .bharavat, madhulih in the loc. pl. madhulitsu.+ ie 
The same change of ‘h’ to ‘dh’ is also frequently effected, 
if an affix beginning with t, th, d or dh is joined to a root — 
ending inh. But then the dh together with following den- — 
tal, which ought to become ddh,; makes dh only. 

* The addition of ‘t? to roots is frequent in Sanskrit e. g. in dyut= 


div-+t, vesht=vesh+t, yat=yam-+t, vat=van-+t. In these cases both 
forms occur, 


+t Compare Benfey Vollst. Gram. § 66 T. 5. 
t Compare the change of bh+t, th, d, or dh to bdha, ete, 
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Ex. leh+ti=ledh+ti=leddhi=ledhi lih+thah=lidh+ 
-thah= =liddhah=Iidhah lih+dhvam =lidh + dhvam =liddh- 
 yvam= lid hvam. 


The omission of the d, which is analogous to that observed 
in shodaca, shodha, shadanta, is, no doubt, owing to the 
_ aversion entertained by the Hind& against the immediate 
sequence of two lingual mutes. 


_ The change of ‘h’ to ‘dh’ may at the first look appear 
surprising, as theformer letter is a guttural.(a) Nevertheless, 
I think, it may be satisfactorily accounted for, if we assume 
_ that at the time when it first came into use, the Sanskrit 
already possessed linguals, that it belongs to a later period 
than the changes produced byr, ri, riand sh. It is im- 
a possible to prove this assumption ‘strictly ; but there are cir- 
e 4 cumstances which make it appear not altogether unlikely. 
_ Firstly ‘h’ is one of those letters, which have been developed 
_ in Sanskrit after its separation from the Indo-Kuropean 
_ sister-languages and even from Zend. It has been produced 
ee by a weakening of original ‘gh’ and in rare cases also of 
“bh, and ‘dh.’ Secondly, some roots whose bh in the classi- 
cal Sanskrit admits of lingualisation, show in the Vedas 
_ forms with gh only. Thus druh makes in classical Sanskrit 
inthe part. perf. pass. dridha or drugdha, in the. Veda 
_drugdha only. If my premises be granted, the transforma- 
= tion of ‘h’ into ‘dh’ may be explained by the peculiarly 
_ changeable nature of the former sound. ‘ H’ as well as its 
re kindred, the aspirates, are the very Proteuses amongst let- 
_ ters. Sometimes the different branches cf the Indo-European 
_ tongue exhibit all the three aspirates in one and the same 
| : _ word e.g. in Sanskrit sharma=Greek 6epxd-s—Latin formu-s. 
' In Greek @ and ¢ are frequently exchanged, and the transi- 

tion of th into f may be observed in several English dia- 


(a) Some Sanskrit grammarians call ‘ b’ urasya a clea sound.” See 
Whitney s note to Ath, Veda Prat. I. 19, ; 
7 
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lects(/a). In Dutch and in the Saxon dialects of Northern 
Germany ch frequently replaces f, e.g. Dutch stichter= 
H. G. stifter, Low G. and Dutch achter—E. after, Low 
G. lucht—=H. G. luft. In Latin an original dh is replaced by 

f, e. g. in for-es—6vpa Gothic datr. In the same language © 
and in Spanish h becomes f. Thus we have hoedus and 
foedus, hostis and fostis, hordeum and fordeum, where the 
corresponding Teutonic words goat, geisz, gasts, guest, and 
gerste, show that the forms with h (for gh) are the more 
ancient. The same change of h to f occurs in the Vedic 
jarbhurana for *jarhurana, pres. part. Atm. of the freq. of 
the root hri.(a) In Sanskrit ‘h’ becomes also dh in the 
word anadvah ‘an ox; which makes in the loc. plur. 
anadutsu, in the instr. dual. anadudbhyam, instr. pl. anadud- 
bhih, in the dat. abl. plur. anadudbhyah.- The latter part 
of the word anadvah, as before observed, is derived from 
the root vah ‘to carry, where ‘h’ stands for original gh. 
(Compare Greek Féyxos, Gothic vig). Taking then into 
account the general changeability of ‘h’ and the predilection 
of the Hindas for lingual sounds, as well as the peculiarly 
hollow pronunciation of ‘h’ in the modern vernaculars, 
which most probably prevailed also in ancient times, it is, 
I think, not astonishing to see this letter become ‘dh. 


Besides the linguals which have originated in the different 
ways described, a small number are produced by assimila- 
tion of dentals to lingual mutes or nasals. Thus the root 
phan makes in the part. perf. pass. phanta instead of phan- 
ta, and tandamaran stands for tan dimaran, ‘ those Damaras 
(accus.) Finally there are a good many words in which 
dentals have been changed to nasals apparently without any 

(a) E. g. fyrst for ¢hirst Coleridge Gloss.2. Afingred ‘ a-hungered 


(Legend of 8. Brandan p. 20 and Piers Plouhman ed. Wright p p. 133, 
176, 283, 403) and frefound grey-hound, are examples of { for h—Zd. 


* The reduplication jar, shows that the base is hri aud not bbri, as 
sometimes has been supposed, 
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cause whatever. We find, for instance, darvaghata, carva- 
 ghata for—ghata, the roots bhan for bhan (comp. ¢or-éw), 
i. pan ‘ to praise’ for pan, ven for ven. In these and numerous 
other words the form with the dental generally belongs 


to the Vedic language. The existence of the double 


forms, etymology and the results of comparative 
_ philology prove that the dental sounds are the more an- 


a cient, and also that no external cause produced their trans- 


formation. But we may safely conjecture that the gra- 
dually increasing predilection of the Hindus for lingua! 
sounds is the true reason of these changes, since it is a 
fact, very frequently observable in the history of languages, 
that a phonetic innovation outgrows in course of time its 
original and legitimate limits. Thus in Prakrit every 
final m-or n, which is not dropped, must be changed to 
_ anusvara, whilst in Sanskrit this change takes place only if 
certain letters follow. Again in French an original ‘c’ follow- 
ed by ‘a’ becomes a sibilant, sh, though the conditions, 
_ which caused the analogous transition of ‘c¢ to g, ch, 
before i and e, do not exist here. It is the general pre- 
_ dilection of the Romance languages for palatals which pro- 
_ duced this otherwise inexplicable phenomenon. 


So much for the facts offered by the Sanskrit language 
in favour of my theory. We have seen that the ancient 
linguals ‘r’ and sh produced lingual mutes and nasals, 


either independently or assisted by the universal laws of 
ng _ assimilation, and that also ri and ri, the two lingual vowels, 
the former of which at least belongs to the Pre-sanskritic 
period, brought about the same result. Hence the Hindu 
. contracted a liking for these sounds and changed not only 
fh) which on account of this changeable nature easily 


lent itself to this proceeding, to ‘ dh,’ but also dentals to 
the corresponding linguals. Moreover I have pointed out 
‘Yepeatedly, how the predilection for linguals becomes 
stronger and stronger in course of time, how in the daugh- 


_— 
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ter-languages of Sanskrit and in their daughters laws which — 
cause the production of linguals become more and more 
stringent. | 


Pa eee , 
A 7 
ee 


One objection I must confess, may be made to my theory, | 
namely, that I have not succeeded in accounting satis- 
factorily for all the Sanskrit linguals. But it was not — 
my intention to examine all the Sanskrit words containing E 
these sounds, but only to explain by far the larger number _ 
of vocables in which linguals occur, and especially the laws 
which in actual Sanskrit regulate their production. More- 2 
over there can be no doubt that the want of historical 
documents, which could illustrate all the successive stages z 
of the devetopment of the language, will for ever prevent — 
us from finding satisfactory etymologies for oe of the 
words in question. 


But as one of my principal objections against the loan- 
theory arose from its not being tested by the application to 


$n | 
: 
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vy 

oes | 
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Be 
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other cases, it would be unbecoming to conclude my paper — 
without at least attempting this. Besides the probability 
of the theory advocated by me would be considerably 
enhanced, if it could be shown that languages other than 
the Sanskrit have independently developed sounds of the — 
lingual class. I think that analogous cases can be adduced 
even from the limited range of Western Indo-European lan- 
guages, withthe pronunciation of whose sounds I am familiar. 


fa pet yo rf = os fae 
a Jot ony? TY a? 
ete ak os ES Gallet A at re 


oe 


In the ancient Indo-European tongues, spoken in the 4 
West, lingual nasals and mutes seem to have been unknown, 
At least we have no direct evidence to the contrary. But e 
in modern times various Teutonic and Selavonic dialects 
have developed a good many. Richer in lmguals than all ; | 
the other modern languages known to me, is the English, 
which at present has completely lost its unaspirated dentals. 
It is true, they still go in the grammars by this name, 
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F ‘ I fear, will strongly protest against the truth of my observa- 
ie tion. But some English writers have recognisedgthe exist- 
ence of linguals in their own language. Thus Professor ~ 
ms H. H. Wilson says in his Sanskrit grammar p. 3: 


“The (Sanskrit) consonants are in general prononuced 


Las as in English, and we have, it may be suspected, several of 
_ the sounds for which the Sanskrit alphabet has provided 
r. - distinct signs, but of which signs are wanting with us. 
- This seems to be the case with the nasals and the cerebrals. 
_ We write but one ‘n,’ but we vary its articulation accord- 

ing, according to the consonants it precedes, as a guttural, 
| palatal, cerebral, and dental, in such words as ‘ conquer, 


‘singe, ‘none’ and ‘content.’ So we write but one‘ t’ 


and one ‘d, but their sounds differ in such words as ‘ trum- 
pet, and ‘ tongue,’ ‘ drain’ and ‘ den’ in the first of which 
_ they are cerebrals, in the second, dentals.” 


I do not think that any man is a good judge to decide 


_ + the question whether his pronunciation of the sounds of his 
q native language agrees perfectly with the spelling. One 
constantly hears the most curious assertions on this subject, 
_ Ihave met well-educated people in Germany who firmly 
believed that they pronounced the impossible group ‘dt,’ e.g. 


in ‘Stadt, and nobody but a phonetologist can be brought 


| 1 to understand that the High-German can two ‘g,’ one 
_ guttural and one palatal sounding like gy e. g. in oon, and 
| ‘geben,’ or that ‘k’ in German is slightly eas and pro- 


nounced nearly like ‘kh.’ Though it i is therefore interesting 


_ tolearn that Englishmen have observed the existence of 
| linguals i in their language, I cannot adopt their opinion so 
confidently as that of a foreigner whose mother-tongue has 
 dentals as well as linguals distinctly marked. The proper 
| persons then to decide the question are the natives of 
| India. Now every Englishman who has learned either 
[8 Mabrathi, Guzerathi, Hindi or Bengali from a native teacher 
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will have observed, that the Castri or Munshf constantly Fi 
corrects his pronunciation not .of the linguals but of the 2 
dentals, and tells him that he (the pupil) always uses the _ 
former instead of the latter. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this fact is that the Englishman is familiar with the 3 
first class of sounds only. Besides, the natives of India in 
transliterating English words constantly use their linguals to . 
express the English so-called dentals. They write for instance 


Siar direktar instead of director, =7y 7 Tz gavarn- 
ment instead of government, etc. (a). There is, I think, — 
no doubt, that no English ‘t’ or ‘ d’ is strictly dental, though e 
as far as my perception goes, the English ‘t? and d’ sound ~ 
much more lingual if followed by ‘?r’ than if they stand 3 
alone. The ‘r’ exercises therefore in English the same in- a 
fluence as in Sanskrit, (see above). But it is not the Eng- | 


(2) NotE By THE Epitor.—Some time ago I made a similar remark — 
as to the evidence afforded by transliteration of English words into Tamil. 
Thus ‘ Assistant Magistrate’ is wrilten <2 How coor ® wrgevBGr BS 
asistamtu. majastiré>: ‘ Indorse’ Q) coor __ mit ow indars : ‘endorsement? 
oarcire@weo@ endarsumentu : ‘ head’ qt ed : ‘ collector” 
Pia é__a‘ kalektar’ : ‘ certificate’ FTO UOUEL sartippaikat :Feourl 
Cart@ korttu: ‘judge’ e,'s jadj : ‘judicial’ Bulg. & av judisal F 4 
* decree’ 9. BH dikkiri: ‘ deposition’ Gu t@as.er dipdsishan : “dis- 
trict’ 9 cue AS4@ distirikttu: ‘trustee’ Byrasy tirasti : ‘ notice, - 
Corcwov n6-tis:* bond pymreer@ bandu :‘ warrant’? ar geir@ var- 
anu: ‘ Private Secretary’ YamGar. OeaAG A piraivél sekritéri: — 


‘Government’ & a) NETO) Lo oo @, Gavurnmen‘u. So in Telugu ‘ Magis 


trate’ Boe py méjastrétu : ‘ collector’ Fey, kalkataru: ‘doctor? — 


, 


ws’ daktar : ‘ acting’ 63 ok akting : ‘ August’ CK Go dgashtu © 
- RepaRE bates reportu : < division’ deze divfjan: ‘October? es gr 
26d Aktébaru: ‘ Assistant’ Xeoe) asistantu: ‘ Head of police’ def 

a ) 


ae ot hfs heddapdlisu : ‘ certificate’ 5048S, Sen Saritiphiketa. 
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lish alone which has lost the true dentals : the same remark 
__ applies to many of the so-called Low-German, or more cor- 
i rectly Saxon, dialects of the north of Germany, its nearest 
t relations. It might therefore be conjectured, that the change 
of the dentals had already begun before the Saxon emigra- 
Fe tion to England took place. However this may have been, 
% ‘it is certain that the English language at present possesses 
f linguals, and has developed them either by itself or con- 
E jointly with its continental kindred. 

ia _ The purely High-German dialect as spoken in the middle 
2 and south of Germany likewise possess a limited number of 
ie 

i 
i 


lingual sounds. These appear instead of the corresponding 
_ dentals after ‘sch, as in ‘schtehen, the true High-German 

form for the ‘stehen’ of the written language and the so- 
4 called classical pronunciation of the North. The sound of 

this‘ t? is however not quite so hollow as that of the Indian 
t ‘t, no doubt because the German ‘sch’ is not pronounced 
ea so far back in the mouth as the Indian lingual ‘sh’ I 
" rather say that it stands in the middle between the 
is two. [am little acquainted with the pronunciation of the 
_ other Teutonic dialects and therefore unable to say if they 
_ show signs of the same lingualising tendency. According 
toa statement of Mr. Norris, repeated by Dr. Caldwell in 
 inhis Comp. Grammar p. 113, the Icelanders possess a lingual 
be ‘d’ in words as fullr, falla which are pronounced like ‘ fudly’ 
| ‘fadla. Dr. Kuhn in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
| sprachforschung, vol. XITI, p. 80 shows that these and simi- 
' ; lar words are pronounced in a like manner also in Norwe- 
_ dialects. But [am not sure whether the statement that 


this «d’ is lingual can be accepted without further investiga-~ 
~ tion. Mr. Norris, if I understand his words rightly, thinks ~ 

_ thatthe group ‘dl, must be lingual, which is not a priori 
i Mecessuury. If he be right, the fact. should be explained not 
as he thinks, by the cniluaties of the Lappish language, but 


“be quoted as another instance of spontaneous development 
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of linguals. To prove the former assertion it would be ne- 
cessary to show, that the ancient Scandinavian tongue has 
otherwise been influenced by the Bee’ The change of 
‘Y to ‘d’ finds its analogy in the modern Sardinian, where — 
‘pellis’ becomes pedde, pollex poddhige/a). 4 


Besides the Teutonic languages the Sclavonic family 
possesses unmistakeable linguals. But here it is the ‘I’ 
which has undergone this change. The 1 in Russian and Li- 
anian—these are the only Sclavonic dialects which I 
have heard spoken by and which I have learnt from 
natives—sounds very frequently just like the Marathi l 
(b), and this latter sound is undoubtedly lingual. In Rus- 
sian this lingual) ‘I’ has the effect of making an inne 
preceding ‘d’ also lingual, e. g. in dltigu. 


GrorG BUHLER. 
February 1864. 


(a) So buddiri (bollire) , casteddu (castello). The dd here sounds, 
according to Diez (Gram. der Roman, Sprachen i. 323), like English th. So 
in Sicilian cavaddu, addevu, beddu, griddu for cavallo, allievo, bello, 
grillo.—Zd. 


(6) I have not adverted before to the existence of the Vedic | simply , 
because it is nothing but a substitute for d, and th for dh if these letters 
stand between two vowels. The Mahrathi Lseems not to owe its origin 
to the same laws. 
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I. Sia South-Indian Airs. 


PPE Society is indebted to E. R. H., an accomplished lady, 
_ for five of the South-Indian airs now, it is believed, for 
the first time published. She took them down from the sing- 
ing of her aya, a Tamil woman, named Annammé, and J. T. 
Mayne, Esq., Organist of St. George’s Cathedral, has been 
good enough to arrange them so as to preserve their origi- 
nal simplicity. Ofthe nine airs collected by E. R. H. No. 
lis stated to be ‘A hymn sung by the Muhamadans when 
Allah manifests himself to the people: No. 2, ‘An Indian 
song: No. 3, ‘A hymn in honour of Rama’ No.4, ‘A 
war cry of the Mahrattas when fighting against the English ? 
No. 5, ‘Ching&éré Bangla, song composed in praise of — 
Murugappa Mudaliyar’s Bungalow: No. 6, ‘A mother’s 
Lamentation on the death of her daughter: No. 8, ‘Dhobi{’s 
song: No. 9, ‘A lamentation supposed to be sung by a 
dove on her young being stolen from the nest.’ 


The cradle song No. 6, has already been printed with words 
by Monckton Milnes ‘ (Lord Houghton)’ entitled The In- 
ant’s Three Sabbaths, and an accompaniment by the Rev. 
J. Griffiths, Mm. A., which the Editor has taken the liberty to 
reprint here. 


_ The Tamil words to this song, in the Tamil character, are 

as follows :— 

Efe nee] Guo, rex, 

’ HyooruiyttCa enced, 

rus tCa, £1 Ged), 
wien, GuCa, rene), 
yarrow cea, Freed, 
esadoréCs, erezy, 
CarSNycsCa, &1 Ges, 

; YyroersBotiCus, £1 G29), 
_ Which is, being interpreted, 

f “Swing, Baby, swing | 
Swan-dove, swing ! 
House-pigeon, swing ! 
Peacock, cuckoo, swing ! 
Cassia-flower, swing ! 
Standing-lamp, swing ! 
Temple-dove, swing ! 
Swan, parrot, swing !” 


18 
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The accessible sources of knowledge of Indian music are | 
still only two—Sir Wm. Jones’ Essay On the Musical — 
Notes of the Hindus, published in the third volume of the © 


Asiatic Researches, p. 55, and J. D. Patterson, On the Grdmal 


or musical scales of the H indws, Ibid. IX, 445. The fol-. 


lowing neat statement of the chief points established in ~ 
these essays 1s translated from the fourth volume of Lassen’s 
Indische Alterthuinskunde, ss. 832, 833: “The native mu- 


sical literature is tolerably copious, and the Indians are ac- 


quainted with four systems, whose founders, as usual with 
them, are mythical personages. The first system is ascribed _ 


to Devarshi Narada, who in the epic poetry appears as well- — 
skilled: in stories, and goes about between the Gods and 
men, to recite tales to them. From him I’cvara or Civa re- — 


ceived this system. The author of the second system is 


Bharata, the mythic inventor of the dramatic art: 
the author of the third, is the divine ape Héanumat, © 
and that of the fourth, Kapila, the founder of the ~ 
Sankhya-philosophy. These assertions of course only mean 


that the Indians attached a high value to the practice 
of music; and this view is confirmed by the circum- 
stance that in the epic mythology the Gandharvas appear 
as musicians in Indra’s heaven. For the antiquity of song 


amongst the Indians, it is important to observe that the — 
Udgatar i.e. the priest who sings the sdman, belongs to 


the Vedic period. As to later times we may refer to 


the fact that in the Mricchakatika Rebhila is praised as 
a renowned singer. BS 


“The Indians are acquainted with our scale of seven tones, 


and denote them by letters[sa, i, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni]. They _ 
adrait, moreover, six ragas or modes, and the musical treatises 
contain minute directions as to the employment of them in _ 
the six seasons into which the year is divided. The Indians 
have also mythologised these ideas, and regard the six ragas 
as godlike beings, whose consorts are called Raginis and are 
eight in number. These couples produce ‘forty-eight sons 


called rdgaputras, by whom the various mixtures ofthe _ 
chief modes are denoted. This view furnishes a very ut 
striking example of the boundlessness of Indian imagination, | 
as it isimpossible really to distinguish so many modes from 
one another. In some MSS, are found portraits of these two 


and sixty male and female genii. A more accurate investi- 
gation of the musical writings of the Indians would be high- 
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____ly desirable, as they throw much light on the representation 
of the dramas’ (a). 


 W—On the Early Marriages of the Hindus. 


Ass AS a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the 
‘- Royal Asiatic Society, held in its library rooms on 
ba Thursday the 9th June 1863, Dr. Biihler read a paper on 
| the early marriages of the Hindis, in which he attempted to 
| _ prove that the laws enjoining the early marriages of girls 
| are opposed to the practice of the Vedic age and therefore 
_ not binding, even for an orthodox Hindi. He first traced 
_ the gradual development of these laws in the SmriticAstras. 
He pointed out that one class of these works to which the 
_ Samvarta, Angirasa, Paracgara and other dharmacdstras be- 
___ long, limit the time for marriage much more, and»are much 
|  severer in threatening punishments for offenders against 
their laws than Manu, Gautama and Baudhdyana. For 
_ whilst, according to the former, girls must be married before 
| _ ten, or lose their caste, the latter authors, though they recom- 
mend early marriages, allow the father to keep his daughter 


ae 


| at home up to the age of thirteen. After that time daugh- 
‘ ters are allowed to choose their husbands for themselves. 


“ee 


_ ancient, receives full confirmation from the Smarta, especi- 
ally the Grihyastitras from some of which it appears that 
marriages with women as well under as of more than full 
& age were permitted by law. 


But whilst the Smarta Castras and Sttras permit the con- 
traction of marriages with females under age, the Rigveda 
seems to be opposed to this custom. Amongst the Riks 
_ which are recited at the marriage-ceremony, there are 
} some (R. V. X. 85, 38-41) which express the belief that the 
| bride belongs to the three gods, Soma (the moon), Gandharva 
| and Agni, before she passes into the possession of mortal 


| __ (a) The library of the Madras Board of Examiners contains seven copies 
of the Bharatacastra, astandard work on music, dancing and theatri- 
| eal exhibitions. No. 2041, Taylor’s Catalogue, I, 153), No. 1291 (Ibid. i, 
| 291), No. 996 (Ibid. i, 483), No. 1587 (Ibid. i, 434), No. 757 (1bid. ii, 
| 211), No. 528 and 611 (Ibid. ii, 387), No. 284 (2) (Ibid. ii, 773). There 
| is also a No. 1666 at vol. 1, p. 484 which is said to be ** prefaced by mat- 
| ter on musical modes, and on the tunes adapted to times and occa- 
sions, A Telugn collection of tunes, called Sungita Ratndkaram, was 
printed at Madras by Vénugo’pal Nayakkar in 1862. And the Editor 
__ possesses a similar MS. in Canarese entitled Sangita Ratnaméla.—Ed. 
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man. The bridegroom prays to Agni and Gandharva to cede 
the bride to him, and afterwards declares that Agni has 
given up his right of possession. These singular expressions 
are explained by Gobhilaputra, the author of the Grihya- 
saingraha, Samvarta, and Atri as allegorical. The girl is said 
to fail into the power of Soma when inguen pube contegitur, 
into the power of Gandharva when mammae ejus intumescunt, 
and into that of Agni when she has her karapyviaromparov. 

This explanation, which is confirmed by modern researches 
on Vedic mythology, proves beyond doubt that, at least when 
these mantras were composed and introduced into the Brah- 
manic liturgy, every bride must have attained puberty. 
Hence it is evident that in the Vedic age, and perhaps even 
later, the custom ofearly marriages was unknown(qa@). Dr. 
Buhler concluded his paper by pointing out that according 
to the best authorities on Smarta subjects, a law givenby 
Smarta writers which is contrary to the words of the Veda 
Cruti, is not absolutely binding, and that either the Smrti 
or Cruti rule may be followed. 


U1—The unprimitivenessof the Hindu veneration of Cows. 


E take the following passages from the second volume 
M. Pictet’s Origines Indo-Européennes. Paris 1863, pp. 
45,46, 62. In Sanskrit the guest is called goghna ‘he who 
kills the ox or cow,’ or according to Panini, ‘he for whom 
they kill a cow (yasmai gam ghnanti, Bohtlingk—Roth. I. 
794) which answers to the biblical expression ‘to kill the 
fatted calf’ It is doubtless to this usage that allusion is 
made in a passage of the Rigveda (I. 31. 15) Svadukshadma — 
yo vasatau syonakrjjivayajram yajate sopama divah, i.e., ac- 
cording to Rosen, Dulci eibo instructus, qui domi (hospitibus) 
oblectamenta parans, vivam hostiam mactat, is est similis 
coelo. It is evident that this custom could only have pre- 
vailed in India in the most remote periods, and that the cow 
(a) This note (the greater part of which is taken from the Bombay 
Saturday Review) only shows that the marriage of girls before puberty has 
not the sanction of antiquity. Astothe male sex consider the following 
passage from H.H. Wilson’s Essays J1, 58,59. ‘‘ The Vedas then did not 
sanction the marriage of children. In fact, it was impossible for a man to 
marry before maturity, as nine years are specified as the shortest term of 
his studentship, until the expiration of which he was not allowed to 
marry. He did not enter his studentship .till he was seven or eight, 
and therefore at the earliest, he could not have been married before seven- 
teen; an early age enough, in our estimation, but absolute manhood, as 


compared with the age of nine or ten, at which Hindt boys are, according 
to the present praetice, husbands.”— Fd. 
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was not then surrounded with an almost religious respect, as 
in the laws of Manu (xi, 59. 108) and the epics............... 
- According to the tradition, the sacrifice of the cow (go-medha 
or yoyajua) forbidden since the beginning of the Kaliyuga, 


the present era, had previously been in use. 


IV —Bhiitdla Pdndiya. 


- Bhatéla Pandyana, Aliya Santdnada Kattukattale. Mangaldr © 
s German Mission Press 1859. Translated by M. O. Sin- 
GALA’CHA’RYA, Canarese Translator to the High Court 
of Madras, Appellate Side. 


N Friday the third Magha Cuddha in the first year of 

the era of Caliv&hana, corresponding to the cycle year 
Ycvara, at Simhalagnam, when the moon had arrived at 
her twenty-sixth mansion called Uttarabhadrapada, Bhti- 
tala Pandiya, nephew of Devapandya, having been seated 
on the throne given by Devendra to Vikramaditya was 
installed at Vizayanagar as follows. Devapandya, a mer- 
chant of the Pandya country, having caused. new ships to be 
built and filled them with cargo worth millions of pagodas, 
was about to launch them into the sea, when a Civagana 
(an attendant of Civa) called Kundodara, seeing the ships 
to be new ones, demanded a human sacrifice. On this, Deva- 
pandya went to his house, and consulted his wife as to which 
of (his) seven sons should be given in sacrifice. In the mean- 
time, his wife took the said seven sons along with her and 
repaired to her parents’ village. Then the said merchant 
Devapandya laid himself down in his house under deep 
sorrow and abstained from food and drink. In the mean- 
time, his younger sister Satyavati hearing the news, came 
down and spoke to her elder brother, and being informed 
of the circumstances, pacified him by saying “ you should not 
care for this trifling matter. Do you give the boy Jayapandya, 
a son of mine, as a human sacrifice; now get up and 
take your meals, ete.” She then gave her son Jaya- 
paindya and went to her husband’s house. The said Jaya- 
pandya was the son of Virapandya, king of that domi- 
nion, who was defeated by Chandrangadaraya; conse- 
quently at the time of the offer of the sacrifice, the said 
Kundodara who was the king of the demons, perceiving him 
(the boy Virapandya) to be a mahapurusha (an eminent or 
miraculous person) refused to accept the sacrifice on 
account of the ships of Devapandya and being graci- 
ously pleased with the boy Jayapandya exclaimed thus. 
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“ By reason of my having been pleased with you, you should 
take my name and become master of the world, and be 
called by the name Bhitala Pandya: I have by the order 
of Civa given you all the dominions that were ruled by 
Chandrangada who had defeated you.” Instantly the said 
Bhiutaraja (king of demons) entered the town of Ujjayini 
and having subdued the eight demigods such as Bhairava, 
&c. gave Bhitala Pandya a pratinidhi Simh4sanam/(a) 
throne which had been given there by Devendra to the said 
Vikramarka, and entered the town of Jayantika accompanied 
by Bhtitala Pandyaraya. 


While one Siddhaviraprasiddharaya was ruling there 
on a royal throne, the said Kundodara destroyed him 
by using various annoyance towards him. As this Sid- 
dhaviraprasiddharaya left no issue, the whole subjects of 
the state and retinues thereof met together; and a flower 
garland having been placed on the trunk of an elephant, a 
procession was carried on, when the said elephant put the 
flower-garland on the neck of the said boy Jayapandya; and, 
having made him sit on the throne given by Devendra, 
placed him withthe throne amongst the assembly of the 
palace at the above mentioned Lagnam (propitious time) 
and prostrated himself. Then the whole subjects and retinues 
performed the pattabhisheka ceremony for the prince and 
crowned him king. They also caused rewards in cloths and 
other gifts to be made and having caused complimentary 
presents to be made on account of the coronation returned 
to their respective houses. 


a vn es ~ " 
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Thereupon the said king reigned for six years, during the 
lapse. of which the Makkala Santana (rule of inheritance 
in the line of sons) was set aside, and that of Aliyasan- 
tana (inheritance in the line of nephews) was substituted 
for the following reasons. On the sixth year Chitrabhanu 
the ships of Devapandya sailed towards an island which was 
covered with snow and darkness, and there stuck to a miry 
bank. Then the provisions and water stored in those ships 
having been expended, N&arayanap4néya, the Captain of the 
said ships belonging to Devapandya, as well as the other 
seamen, were grieving for the same, when the said Kun- 
dodara having become visible said, “O Narayana Pandya, 
hear thou, do not thou fear; there is a mountain 
to the west of this where there are hasurugilegalu 


(7) Throne similar (to that of Devendra.) 
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(green stones) and siddharasam(a) (liquids made for- 
 merly by Siddhas.) Have the siddharasam poured into 
_ ealdrons, &c., and also get the hasurugilegalu (green stones) 
laden and pray tome at the same time: then the said 


| 4 - three ships will float themselves.” The said Kundddara after 
_ having said this, disappeared. Then Bidudoni boats 


were let down; and on the green stone and Siddharasam 
being caused to be laden therein, prayers were offered to 
 Kundddara, when, a heavy whirling gale having come on, 
the ships sailed away and rushing in the river-mouth 
of Hangarakatte harboured at Kallyanapur. Then the 


merchants of that place, having heard of and seen the 


Hasurucgile and Siddharasam therein, gave notice of 
the same to Bhitalapandiya, who went thither and on 
an enquiry and inspection thereof a second time, found 
the said ships to be those of his maternal uncle Devapan- 
dya. Consequently he sent at that time to Pandya country 
and having sent for his maternal uncle Devapandya said to 
him, “Do you take these goods laden on your ship.” In 
the mean time, the said Kundddara said that he would not 
let the ships sail unless some one of his sons were 
given as a sacrifice. Whereupon he called his wife and 
children; and showing to her the goods aforesaid, took 
counsel as to giving any of those children as a sacrifice, 
when she declared in the presence of ten thousands of 
people of the great world that gathered there, that she did 
not want the goods, and so went down. Then, the said 
ten thousand people of the great world, the king, subjects, 
attendants, &e. learning the story of the said Bhatala 
Pandyaraya from the origin, resolved that Bhitala P4n-- 
dyaraya was entitled to the said Siddharasa liquid and 
Siddhasile stone. 


Having himself had a title to the said Siddharasa and 
Siddhasile under the said resolution, he took them and, 
having made a well in front of the deity Somegvara, secured 
them therein. He then gave the said Somegvara the 
name Siddhecvara. Then, a building having been conse- 
erated to the said Kunddédara with such other things as 
are in honour to the same, an image was set up to represent 
him, to which the name Mahish4sura, the protector of the 
world, was also given. Thereupon, a thousand padis of rice, 
and as many padis of flour made of fried paddy, and of 


(a) These are supposed to effect the transmutation of gold. 
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Avalakki(), a thousand cocoanuts, tender cocoanuts, and 
plantains, as also a thousand pattis(b) of betel leaves and a 
thousand fowls and sheep were given in sacrifice to the said 
Mahishasura with consecration of incense on fire, and of 
light, &c. Then all the people and the attendants offered 
prayers to the said Mahishasura giant, when, the said Kundo- 
dara, having inspired a person, assured (them) that uniformity 
of system and law should be followed by the rulersand thesub- 
jects ; and on their declaring that they all would act up to the. 
same unanimously, Bhitaéla Pandya caused fourteen Katta- 
lekattu and sixteen Kattale rules to be written in the Madhya 
Mantapa of Narasimhadevaru deity of the world, whereby the 
system of Aliya Santana or Nepotism has to prevail thence- 
forward among the ruling authorities and the subjects, and — 
consecrated the same in the Madhya Mantapa of Anantecvara 
Devaru deity of the world. He also declared a curse that 
the family of such person as shall deviate from these rules, 
shall become extinct. He also pronounced that Balisavira 
Brahma and the said Mahishasura are the Adhidevatas 
for-the said Kattu rule, that the said Narasimha and 
Anantecvara are Kuladevatas (family deities), and that 
Brahma, and Kshetrapaéla in the Pagoda of Anantec- 
vara, as also the goddess Raktecvari on the right side of 
the Narasimha Devaru deity of the world and Kundodara 
Mahishésura, are Sth&nadevatas (local deities) for the 
eighteen classes of people following the Aliyasantana system 
in each direction. 


Thus Bhit4lapandya reigned for twelve years. During 
the said interval, Bhitalapandya had for the performance 
of his marriage sent for twelve virgins through Kesavanna 
and Basavanna of the Jaina caste, whom he called from 
over the Ghats by sending message to that effect, and 
having married those virgins called the town Jayantika 
aforesaid by the name “ Barakanyapur’ (meaning city of 
twelve virgins) because twelve virgins were married 
in that town. On account of these twelve pattéranis twelve 
Bastis (Jaina temples, vasatt), as many numbers of Civa- 
laya, Vishnuvalaya, Durgalaya pagodas, as also places for 
twelve Ganapatis, Naga, Brahma, Kshetrapala, Raktecvari, 
and Mahishantaya, were built. Then four lakhs of houses 
(qudvmane) having also been erected, a Nagarec¢vara (deity 

(a) Paddy soaked partly dried, roasted and pounded. 


(4) A number of betel leaves folded up and having nuts wrapped up 
in one of them. 
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of the town) was also seated in the four corners 


obtained the following exclusive title :— 


The king of kings, master of the throne of the king of 
kings, master over the masters of four countries called 
Tulu, Malayala, Haiga and Karnataka, the first personage in 
the era of Calivahana so & By paw DajT Dap n5y oo 


F ‘master of the, sixty-four principal sciences (chatushshasht1- 


pradhanayogayoge¢vara), son of Virapandya and child of 
Satyavati, the true king of the people, sovran of the 


world, master df heroes, courageous and valiant, among 


heroes a spring-hero (shining like springtime) and king of 
_Barakanyapura (the great town of twelve virgins.) 

Then he received the sixteen kinds of honours known in 
the world, and continued reverencing the Mahajanam (or 
people eminent for wisdom): he also remained pious towards 
the priests and gods; and having punished the. wicked 
and protected the virtuous, allowed the customs of each 
caste to be observed. In the meantime he got an equal 
number of sons and daughters, by each of the said twelve 
royal wives. He divided his territory into portions on 
account of his twelve children; and the particulars of the 
princes to whom he made grants are as follows:—two 
Samsthanams (states) called Chauta and Bangaru, two Aras- 
tanams (kingdoms) called Mialaru and ‘Tuluvaru, two 
Dhoretanams (governments) called Ajalé and Savanta, two 
Divans called Bhairasa and Bh&rasa, two vaddts (seats . 
or ranks of authority) called Kunda and Bunnala, two 
chavadis called Neranki and Kadariga. Of these twelve 
princes the Chauta and Bangaru are the principal ones. 
The said heads of the two parties of (Milaru and) Tuluvaru 
_ have been called vice-lords, and these have (also) been 
pakshaprabhus (chiefs of the parties) for the thirty-two 
principalities which were formed by the said Kesavanna 
and Basavanna and for the seven tribes that followed the 
Makkala Santana system, and also for the (newly established) 
eighteen castes that have to follow the Aliyasantana system. 
Bhitélapandya appointed the said chiefs, who are Tuluva 
kings, to regulate the observance of the caste of these Ballalas. 

Bhitalapandya thus ruled 75 years, and then appointed 
_ his nephew Vidyudyumnapandyar4ya to rule over the 
country, which he did for eighty-one years. During the 
lapse of those years, he begot sons by twelve queens, and 
the particulars of these petty princes to whom he made 
___ grants are as follows. Two Adés, called Maradade and Ma- 


19 
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rambade ; Kattapadi and Kiltr Dhoreballalas two; Padubidye 
and Jravattar Kinnari Ballalas, two; Muduru, and Muddala 
Kinnari Arasus two; Yelanédu and Ainaédu Heggades 
two; Mudradi and Kéantavara Kinnari Heggades two. 
These are the twelve petty princes. The history of what hap- 
pened on the sixth year of the coronation (of the said 
king) is as follows :—Kundddara (told) Vidyudyumnapand- 


yaraya in an aerial voice,that as the Kali (yug) approached, — 4 


the green stone (emerald) and the treasure of precious stones 
should be buried under ground ; that the well of Siddharasa 
should be shut up, and the image of Naga set up (thereon.) 
Having done this he received tributes from these Chauta 
and Banga and other kings and ruled for 81 years. After 
his death the following kings, who descended for seven 
generations from him, reigned respectively, viz, Bhitala- 


pandyaraya for 75 years, Vidyudyumnap&ndyaraya for 81 — 2 


years, Virapandyaraya 32 years, Chitraviryapandyaraya 16 
years, Devavirapandyaraya 9 years, Balaviryapandya 19 
years, Jayaviryapfndyaraya 27 years. These seven kings 
reigned in all 259 years. ; 


Particulars of rules. 
The fourteen rules enacted for three classes of people 
other than the Bréhmans are the following, viz :— 
Jati, Niti, Mina, Marydde, Huttu, Kattu, Hinde, Munde, 
Hechchu, Kammi, Bali, Banna, Ali and Uh. The parti- 
culars of the above are thus : 


Jati and Niti are the customs and manners observable by 
each caste. Manaand Marydde are the marks of honour to be | 
used by each (caste). Huftw and Kattu are the abolition of 
the Makkalasantana system in all castes and the introduction 
in its stead of the system of Aliyasantana. Hinde and 
Munde (behind, before) are the different degrees of su- 
periorities consisting in the Patta (fillet) and Pattavali 
honours, held by four, eight and sixteen (houses respectively.) 
Hechchu and Kani, ‘superiority’ and ‘inferiority’ are 
the distinction of respects which each caste deserves, Bah 
and Banna are such a class of people as have no seats and 
marks of honours. Ali and U/i are the death and succes- 
sion by heir to the property. 

Particulars of Jdéti and Nité. Jdti or the classes of people 
are, Tuluvaru, Malavaru, N&yamméararu, Masadika, Jainaru, 
Haricetti, Pariyaru, Kumbé4raru (potters), Devadiga, Salya 
(weavers), Malekudiya, P4nchala, Kshauraka (barbers), 
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Agasa (washermen) Halepaika, Mund4las, Karifinara, Ho- 
leya, Andékoraga, &c; and Niti or rules enacted by Bhatéd- 
lapandya for these classes, are that each of these should 


behave itself with such distinction as is to be observed in 


respect of its superiority or inferiority and also in sucha 
manner as the manners and customs peculiar to each class 
may direct. The Mana Maryade is as follows :—| Here occur 


- eight lines unintelligible to me.—M. O. §.] 


Huttu Kattu is as follows :— 
Bhitdlapandya, having put a stop to the Makkala San- 


tana system, recorded rules in the Madhya Mantapa of 


Anantecvara deity of the world to the effect that the 
rules of Aliyasantana should be observed, and_ that 
whosoever shall deviate from the same, his family shall 
become issueless: thus the said Bhutalapandya repealed the 
Huttu (succession in the male line), which was established 
before, and introduced the Aliyasantana system in its stead. 
Huttu is this. Bhitélapandya promulgated the rules to 
the effect that only the wife and children should observe 
the imaginary pollution on the occasion of death, and 
share in the sin or virtue as also in the virtue accruing 
from gift and charity, and the fame or infamy (arising from 
any deeds), while the Santana (heir) is to observe the pol- 
lution only on the occasion of birth and not on that of 
death, and to succeed to the property. 


Kattale is as follows :— 


Bhitélapandya made it as a rule that no auspicious 
ceremony is to be celebrated through Brahmans, nor Mahal- 
yam (some inauspicious ceremony) to be performed for the 
deceased persons; nor the Panchagavyam is to be taken ; 
nor the Punya Héma ceremony attended with the use of 
Darbha (holy grass) on the occasion of birth and death to 
be performed ; whereas on the occasion of death or birth 
only the Nirmélya (remains of the offerings) left in the 
pagoda (is to be taken) and in the name of those that 
brought forth children or died, the Puja as well as the 
Abhishekam ceremonies are to be performed for the deity 
besides the celebration of Canti and Samarédhanam ones. 


Hechchukattale or customs and manners to be observed 
on a special occasion. 
Bhitélapandya made a rule to the following effect :— 


When a girlarrives at puberty, there should be the follow- 
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ing honours on such auspicious occasion ; namely, a Nerrina- 
mantapa (or a perpendicular wooden frame) with cloths cover- 
ing the four pillars thereof and a canopy attached thereto ; 
Nademadi, (cloths spread on the road for the procession to 
pass over) ; Madechappara, (canopy used in procession) ; Va- 
devadya (musical instruments played in such procession) 
the dancing (of girls) and music, &c.: while on the occasion 
of death, Nele Upparige (a litter with upper story); music  __ 
with Pari, as also the drums called Bhért and Délu, and . 
the bell should be made use of and rice scattered about 
with the cry of Muriyo, Murvyo. 


Bali (classes) are eighteen and Bannanirubali (or Ras 
classes as have the colour of a caste,) are four. The family 
of such person as has established Balisavira Brahma in the 
territories ruled by the king, who is competent fora Bali 
(class), is pure. Bhutalapandya declared that the Baliof 
such person as is not fit (for the same) or of such person 4 
as has no Brahma, or also of such an one as has no king 
for the country in which (he lives himself) is Banna Kammi 
‘inferior’. 

Savu and Balu are as follows. ‘The eldest, either female 
or male, S ae children of (one’s) senior and junior ELSLSTna 
(of the wee ee RES but the children of (such) senior 
and junior branches would not be entitled toa partition. The 
(other) members ofthe family should live unitedly. If in so 
doing, discord arise between the elder and younger sisters, 
the eldest of these should give the younger a house as well as 
an allowance for the household expense, and should manage 
the affairs, having herself had a title to Urigiri (good or 
bad 2) Bhit4lap4ndya made a rule that no niguddhi (par- 
tition) should be made(a). Only the surviving heir will 
be entitled to the seats of the Pattam, and Patti honours, 
and not the other members of the family, who would only be 
entitled thereto on the extinction of such heir. 


Badukugalu are thus :— 


Bhitélapandya recorded the rule that, > Schaal the 
wedding-gift given to a married girl, the property that may 
be given (to her) by the husband of his wn accord, though 
it be only a visam (a trifling portion, a sixteenth), may 


(2) InS. A, No. 83 of 1862 the High Court of Madras held that 
division of family property could not be enforced by a member of a family 
governed by the law of aliyasantana, 1 Mad. H. C. Rep. 380 ; ‘and this 
decision was followed in S. A. No, 323 of 1863.—Zd. 
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be taken away by the members of the family. He may 
assign to his children in gift, land, house, gold, silver, 
cow, calf, bullock, seeds &e., of his own acquisition, but 


not any ancestral property—the children would cepts) 


possess a right to the father’s property. 

Having made rules for each caste, he declared as fhllewae 
Should, on failure of heirs (Gin a family) a girl of the same 
Bali (class) be fostered, it will amount to an adoption of a 
girl, and there shall be no adoption of a male(a), Moreover, 
on the plea that there is no heir in the family in which 


4g succession by heir has to prevail (as aforesaid,) no (rights) 


should be sold, nor should anything be conferred on the wife 
and children. If the line of the family is extinct without 
adoption, the (heads of the country) consisting of four, eight 
or sixteen persons shall cause a girl and boy of another 
family of the same Bali to stand as representatives of such 
extinct family, and these (representatives) alone will then 
succeed as heirs, but not the wife and children. 

~The merchants of the suburbs and town as well as 
every one, such as a servant, retainer &c., saying that 
they were the followers of (the rules of) Aliyasantana, 
and that there existed rules contrary to the Castras observ- 
ed by the Mahajana people of the said thirty-two villages, 
intended to usurp the (Siddharasam) liquid and the green 
precious stones which were received (formerly) in three ships. 
The course taken in order to prevent such usurpation was as 
follows. When Ptj4é was performed and offerings consecrated 
to the said Ktindodara on account of the ships, the Brah- 
manamams (Brahmans) offered opposition. Then the chiefs 
of both the parties came together, and with a view 
to avoid disagreement among the Mah4jana_ people, 
allotted the territories of Nandaraja to Ptrvapaksha- 
natha (the chief of the eastern division) and the 
sovereignty of one Nidamba to Pagchima Shddagapaksha- 
n&tha (the chief of the western division consisting of 
sixteen (villages); and having called the former Balagai 
(mary, right hand) Ballélas and the latter Edagai 
(left hand, 2273) crowned the chiefs of both the divi- 
sions with the title of Ubhayaballalas (two Ballalas), 
Bhitélapandya ruled that these two Ballaélas were com- 
petent for the eighteen classes; that if the death of 
(any one of) them ‘takes place, the rules of Aliyasantana 
alone should be observed (on that occasion), though 


~ (a) So held by the High Court of Madras in S, A. No. 162 of 1863, 
Oct. 24, 1863, present Phillins and Frere JJ.—£7d. 


~ 
. 
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their family may have been the followers of Makka- 
lasantana system. He further observed that should any 


of the Ballalas of the above pattam (seats of honour) die, a . 4 


corpse should be made in his stead in Baikunte (straw) and 
the people of the eighteen classes joining together, 
should burn this corpse; that there must be a Pamada 
Kaimada Neleupparige (a litter with stories, adorned with 
flowers, &c.,) and Chaturdnga, (four kinds of troops), Térana 
(string of leaves, flowers or sometimes cloths with orna- 
mental needle-work hung across the highway), all sorts 
of musical instruments played upon, and drums beaten ; 
and with all these they should scatter rice about—failing 
which they the eighteen classes of people will be in pol- 
lution, and that because it (the Ballala) is a spiritual pre- 
ceptor and the people of the said classes are disciples 
(they) should observe the pollution as aforesaid. 


Sixteen kattales or rules. 


1. It being asked that as there is only one girl (heir) 
in each family governed by the Aliyasantana rule, how would 
the line of the family continue for the future if the 
death of the husband of such girl should take place, Bhita- 
lapandya declared that (in such case) the parents are not 
competent to give such girl to another person in marriage ; 
but the maternal uncle and other members of the family 
may do so; that the parents are only to touch the Dhare 
Gindi (a metal vessel with a tube on its side by pouring water 
from which a girl is given in marriage) while giving their 
daughter in marriage, and it should not be the custom with 
them to get (the girl married) by pouring water as 
aforesaid. 


2. Ifin that Gn the Aliyasantana family) a girl loses 
her husband, such girl is called a Budavalati. If the girl 
happens before she is wedded (a second time) to be pregnant 
by intercourse with another person of her own caste, Bhata- 
lapandya declared that she may be given to such person in 
Budadh4re marriage on receiving a fine from him. Bhutala- 
pandya added that if the person is of a higher caste than the 
oirl, she may be allowed to be kept by him, or, on the con- 
trary, if he be of an inferior caste, the Ballélas may sell such 
girl on exacting a fine from him. 


3. If ahusband goes to another country leaving the mar- 
vied girl alone, Bhitélapéndya declared that she may after 
the expiration of five years (from such absence) be joined and 
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- wedded to another person. He also said that if she be 
found to be pregnant in the absence of her husband, she 
may be placed in the keeping of her paramour provided he 
be of superior caste, or wedded to him, provided he be of the 
same caste (with her), or if he is of an inferior caste, she 
may be abandoned, fined and joined to such caste. 


4. If, after such girl have brought forth three or four 
children subsequently to her marriage, the husband goes to 
another country, she cannot be wedded to another person. If 
she had had connection with a person of equal caste and 


proved to be pregnant before the return of her husband, she 


eannot be wedded. If in such case, the person be of an 
inferior caste she should be abandoned (excommunicated.) 


5. Bhitalapandya recorded a rule to the following effect. 
If a married girl find her husband to be an adulterer, and 
if the latter find the former to be an adulteress, and 
so if the husband take her and deliver her over to her 
parents’ house, she may be wedded to another person. If 
the husband will not have her again and take care of her 
on receiving another woman into his keeping, the members 
of her family may send for her from her husband and 
wed her to another person. Moreover, if (the husband) 
tease the wife by striking and abusing her as he likes, a re- 
conciliation may be effected between them three or four 
times; but should there be a recurrence of disagreement 
among them even afterwards, the members of her family 
may send for her from her husband and get her wedded to 
another person. 


6. Ifa girl shall arrive at puberty before marriage and 
become pregnant before marriage, such girl, as well as the 
person that caused such pregnancy, should be fined, and the 
girl may be given into the keeping of that person if 
he be of superior caste, or married to him if he be of the 
same caste ; or abandoned if he be of an inferior caste; as 
declared by Bhutalapandya. 

7. Ifa girl who arrived at puberty as aforesaid takes any 
body before her marriage and elopes with him, she may 
be married to him if he be of the same caste with her, or 
abandoned if he be of an inferior caste, or be allowed to be 
kept by him if he be of superior caste ; as ruled by Bhutaé- 
lapandya. 


8. Ifamarried girl leaves her husband and takes another 
of the same caste with her and elopes with him; she may 
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be wedded to the latter. Ifthe person so taken by her ~ 
be of superior caste, she may be left in his keeping; or ~ 
abandoned at once if he be of inferior class, as declared b 
Bhutaélapandya. 
9. In respect of the girls of Kshatriyas, the manners and 
customs of Kshatriyas should be observed. Between Ksha- 
triyas and Brahmans, marriage may be performed by 
Kaidhare (giving the girl in marriage attended with the 
pouring of water through the giver’s hand in continued 
dropping). If the male is of the same or of inferior caste (with _ 
the girl) she shall be abandoned ; as mentioned by Bhita- 
lapandya. ‘a 
10. As regards the Jaina caste. If (the maleis) ofthe — 
same caste she may be left in his keeping, andif she had © 
joined a superior or inferior caste, she must be abandoned, 
as declared by Bhut&lapandya. . 


11. Ifthe girl is of Malavar caste (and the male is) 
of the same or superior caste, she may be allowed to be 
kept by him; or if (he is) of an inferior caste, she should be 
abandoned, and it is not possible to call her again, as declared 
by Bhutélapandya. ; 

12. Bhdtélapandya declared that, among the two castes 
N&yamméar and Nayar, there is only Kanyakaly4nam mar- 
riage, but not Svayamvaram marriage ; that afterwards (the 
girls) may be given into the keeping of the persons of 
the same caste or those of a superior one, such as Bréh- 
mans, &e. 


13. As regards the Kadamba caste and Kumara Ballala, the 
oirl may be given into the keeping of a male of the same 
caste or of the Kshatriya, Brahman, &c; but if (the male) is 
of an inferior caste, she should be abandoned, as declared by 
Bhatalapandya. | 

14. As regards Sthanikas and Ambalavdsis. If (the male 
is) not of the same or Brahman caste but is of another infe- 
rior caste, she will be abandoned, as declared by Bhiatéla- 
péndya. : 


15. Bhutélapandya said that a girl of Pad&rthi and 
Horapoduvalu may be taken into the keeping of the 
person of the same caste or of a superior one after Udige 
cloth shall have been given to (her). 


16. As for Arasus (kings), a Brahman may cause the 
marriage ceremony to be performed. As an Anyata gift is 


ae Re ee ee ee ee ee ee Om 5 ee, 
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made to the children born of him (Avasu), Bhi&t4la- 
paindya declared that the marriage ceremony may be 


performed by (fixing) pillars and (placing) pots, We. 


If those Arasus are such as are incompetent to make the 
Anyata gift, Bhutalapandya said that it would not be possible 
to get the marriage celebrated according to the customs ob- 


served by the Brahmans. Bhitalapandya also declared that 
during the occasion of auspicious and inauspicious ceremo- 


nies, Chautas and Bangaras will have to pursue the manners 
and customs observed by Brahmans; and the Chitup4di and 
Nidambtr Ballélas the Aliyasantana system during such 
occasions ; and that from the class of Tuluvas down 
to that of a Navika the nepotism rules should prevail uni- 
formly. Thus Bhutalapandya made the nepotism rules. 


In the twelfth year after the installation of Bhutalapandya, 
Kesavanna and Basavanna, who were the learned men 
among the Jainas, were sent for from over the Ghats and 
rewards and presents were given them; after which they 
built the following cities. Barktir and other fifteen cities for 
Kesavanna, and Mangaltr and fifteen other cities for 
Basavanna. Chautas and Chitupadi Ballalas are the chiefs 
of Barkir town, while Bangas and Nidambar Ballélés 
are the chiefs of Mangalore town. In these thirty- 
two cities, thirty-two Bastis (Jaina temples) were built, 
and the suburbs in which Jainas and other persons 
of superior class lived, have been called Péta. Patnasetti 
is the person that remains therein. The heads consisting 
of four, eight or sixteen in number, are Péte Hallaru. 
Those that collect in a Chatussanga are Peteyanarwu (or the 
people of suburbs.) If the people of four castes namely 
Brahma, Kshatriya, Vaigya and Cudra collect in one place 
it is called Chatussanga. Those that sell different articles 
in the said Péte, are called merchants, while those that sell 
and purchase gold and silver are called Chinivaradavaru 
(or dealers in gold, &c.) The people that farm the duty 
on articles exported and imported into the Péta and also 
weigh them before themselves are Toladharis, and those 
that store all articles and get them sold by giving the same 
to different shopkeepers are Sahukars, while those that 
bring nine sorts of precious stones as well as cloths, and 
also those that bring nine sorts of grains on bullocks and 
export them on them are Cettigars. If all these persons 
collect in one place they are called Savakars, 
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If houses be caused to be built by artificers on both sides: 4 


of the road of the Péta, the same takes the name of Kéri, 
and a collection of drapers’ shops lying in a line goes by the 
name of Malige, while great houses full of articles worth many 
thousands of Pagodas are known as Bhandés&le. The 
street of Panchélas (carpenters, braziers, blacksmiths, gold- 


smiths and stone-cutters) where gold and silver jewels are 


wrought as well as brazen and copper vessels, as also 
carpentry and turners’ work are made, is called P4ncha- 
lakéri, and the place where potters, Devadigas, musicians 
live, is included in Kumbf&rakéri (Potters’ street.) The 
street Samagarakéri contain Samag4rs, washermen, barbers, 


tailors, &c., and Viy4parakeri street is that which is inha- 4 


bited by Mlechchas, traders, &c. Stlagéri is the street 


where dancing girls, Maleyaru, harlots, prostitutes, &., live; _ ps 


Nishiddhakéri is the street where liquor, meat, &c., are sold 5 
and if there are in the vicinity of this street the Paraya 
houses in a line, itis a Holagéri street. That which has no. 
Kéris but only a Péta (a collection of shops) is known as. 
Péta itself. Ifthere are Kéris (with Pétas) it is a town. 
Where there are ramparts round the town, and a fort in the 
centre, and also ramparts of the fort in the districts, and 
also where there is a king’s rule, such place is termed 
Bandar, and if there is a lakh of houses therein, it will 
be called a Nagar, which, if it contain more than four 
lakhs of houses, will be known by the name of Jayanti. 


The above thirty-two Nagars are as follow :— 

Barktru, &. 16 Nagars, which have four lakhs of. houses 
and Mangalore, &c. 16 Nagars, which have three lakhs of 
houses. The said 16 former Nagars are, 1 Barkir, 2 Ka- 
dama, 3 Midabidre, 4 Kark&la, 5 Basarir, 6 Bangédi, 7 
Padubidre, 8 Yendr, 9 K&pu, 10 Mudrédi, 11 Suralu, 12 
N&r&vi, 13 Yeraméla, 14 Alavu, 15 Mundkar, and 16 Bai- 


langadi. These are Péta, Pattana, Bandar, Nagar, &c., C4 


relating to Kesavanna. The Nagars formed by Basavanna 
are 1 Mangaliru, 2 Kaésaragdédu,3 Malki,4 Vitthala, 5 Ullala, 
6 Bantw4la, Manélu, 8 Udupi, 9 Panambaru, 10 Nellikéra, 
11 Manjécvara, 12 Néranki, 13 Pani Mangalore, 14 Maradala 
15 Valalanke and 16 Sulya. 

These are the cities founded by Basavanna, Here end 
these rules of Bhatélapandya. 


= )*segee 7 ss 
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Particulars of the classes following the Aliyasantdna 
rules, 


1 B&agettinaya, 2 Bonyannaya, 3 Pulyattanfya, 4 Sdélan- 


nfya, 1 Bangarannaya, (belonging) to the class of Iravat- 
tar. Itis not customary to give male and female (children) 


_to this (class). 2 Kundalannéya, 3 Pangalannéya,4 Karba- 


rannaya. These four classes are the same. There exists 
relationship between the abovementioned four classes such 
as Pulyattann&ya, &c., while it does not exist between the 
three classes, namely Bargadann&ya, Kellarabannfya and 
Hirébannaya. The two classes Uppurannfya and Udda- 
rannaya are the same, as also the two classes Kochattiban- 
nfya and Kéchirannfya. Even the two classes Sélaban- 


_naya and Aiyabannaya are the same, as also the two class- 


es Nelabanndya and Ujattibannf&ya. The four classes 
Ulibannaya, Kundoénibannaya, Karambarannaya, and Bar- 
marannfya have not any special classes proximate to 
them. Relationship is formed hy them in all the classes. 


Total classes* 18. 


* These are only 16 classes, if caleulatea, S. A. 


- The rules made by Bhitalapandyardya under the title of Aliyasantana 
and the causes which Jed to their origin, have been printed here on the 
authority of two copies, which, though containing several mistakes, 
have been corrected as far as possible. However, as copies sufficiently 
eorrect were not procurable, slight mistakes may have been left here and 
there. The people of this Tulu country purchase these rules which are 
printed here, and so, if all the copies are exhausted, and it appear proper that 
the said work should be re-printed,and good and correct copies be then 
procurable, an attempt will be made to rectify even the mistakes 
that have here been left behind. 


_ The short story of Bhitalapandya, as also his rules, contain some cir- 
cumstances which are to be considered minutely, and all those that are 
fond of truth should try to consider and know the same. 


_ Respecting the story. We donot diseuss here for the present 
whether Bhitaraja (king of demons) existed or not. However, it is 
true that there are Bhitardjas and Pigachas. Nevertheless, the assertion 
that Devapandya’s ships sailed to a dark island covered with snow and 
there stuck to a miry bank is lable to suspicion. As Hindis are not 
acquainted with geography, it will not be surprising that if ships had ever 
dasled to a distant country never resorted to before by any body, and 
returned from their voyage, a story should have been invented to the 


- effect that the ships returned after performing a voyage to a dark island 


covered with snow. If (we) sail westward we do not find anywhere a dark 
island covered with snow. 


It is stated that on Dévapandya’s wife saying she would not give any of 
her sons as a sacrifice, Déyapandya’s younger sister, Satyavati, prepared 


/ 
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herself to give Bhatélapandya, otherwise called Jayapandya, as a sacrifice ; 
that thereupon, all the riches that came on the ships of the said Devapan- 
dya'were, for reason of the human sacrifice aforesaid, obtained by the sister’s 
son of Bhitalapandya instead of by the children(sons) ; and that, therefore, 
theA liyasantanadu Katturules have been made to the effect that for the future 
the rulers and the subjects should get (their) maternal uncles’ estates just 
as the sister’s son Bhatalapandya obtained his. If Devapandya’s wife re- 
linquished her claim to his property in order that her children’s lives 
should be spared, even at the loss of property, rather than be offered as a 


sacrifice at a certain place and time, it is not just that it should be 4 


presumed that the wife of every one would behave in the same manner, 
and that so the Aliyasantana system should be introduced on setting aside 
the Makkalasantana system. 

As regards rules: it has been told that the people of three castes such 
as Kshatriyas, Vaicyas, and Gidras have to follow the Aliyasantana 


(system) while Brahmans have to pursue that of the Makkalasantana. — 4 


As the Brahmans were men of learning, wisdom and expertness, it was not 
possible to subject them to the Aliyasantana system, but, as the other 
caste people were weak in sense, Bhutalapandya made this rule for them. 
It is a timid person that is often put to fright(a) ; otherwise, why were 
Brahmans not interfered with and this burden thrown upon the weak 
castes such as Bantaru and Vakkaluru ? ; : 

The Aliyasantana rules only entailed loss, ruin and distress on the 
people, but the people have not derived any advantage therefrom. All 
the possessions of Bantas, Vakkals, &c., have for the most part become the 
property of the Brahmans, Musalmans and Christians. Any man would 
naturally have a great affection for his children and not for his nephews 
(sister’s sons) : consequently the manager of the estate alienates the land, 
&c. by mortgage or sale, and gives away the money to his wife and 
children in secrecy. The sister’s sons, when they become heirs, succeed 
not only tothe assets but also to debts contracted to any extent he 
chooses. The property falls into the hands of others. Moreover, what 
will be the fate of the children ? Since they (the managers) attempt to 
keep in secrecy the money obtained by them illegally, even that (money) 
would almost fail away into the hands of -others (strangers), and so (it) 
is neither for children nor for sisters’ sons. 

As sin, injustice, and vice increase in men, numbers of suits arise, even 
among the children of the same mother. Nephews (sister’s sons) are 
not generally the sons of the same mother. Devapandya had only one 
sister and sister’s son, (wherefore) every thing passed here smoothly. 
However if a person had two, three, four or five sisters and these 
have twenty or thirty children, it is very seldom that good under- 
standing will exist among themall. While each of these sisters has 
been endeavouring to get the estate for her children, great injustice and 
deceit were practised and, suits being instituted (in regard to the 
same), the estate itself was sold to a merchant before the settlement of | 
all (points therein.) Even the ready money was expended on account of 
Vakils’ fees, false documents, false witnesses and also on account of bribes 
(to be given) to Gumashtas and Munshis. Thus, the property, wealth, 
money, honours, happiness and pleasure of the followers of Aliyasantana 
system having fallen short (by degrees), the curse pronounced by 
Bhaitalapandya to the effect that ode of the family should become 
extinct has come to pass. This however, is not owing to deviation from 


(a) ‘This is a proverb :—= Qa wy OO SW OM Bo TY BHA WH BoA, 
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these rules but to adherence thereto. It is because the Musalmans 
and Christians of this very Tulu couotry act against Bhttalapandya’s 
rules, that they live happily. But those that do not trangress the rules 
of Bhatalapandya, will im course of days, turn poor and come to decline. 


-- Since these rules run counter to the dictates of nature and also cause 

injustice, poverty and various difficulties, all that follow the Aliyasantana 

system should consider whether they have any means of giving up these 
rules. 


An easy course to be pursued is as follows. 


There is a Legislative Council at Calcutta, the capital of Hindistan, by 
means of which even the followers of the Aliyasantana system may get 
their object accomplished. The wise Hind gentlemen of Bengal having 
taken a view of the difficulties arising from the prohibition of the re- 
marriage of widows addressed the Legislative Council requesting that, if 
the re-marriage of widows shouid take place, the children born of them 
may be allowed to have aclaim to inherit. The Legislative Council 
passed an Act acccordingly, which received the assent of the Governor 
General. If all the gentlemen of the Tulu country following the Aliya- 

_santana® rules, would likewise consent to Makkalasant4na (inheritance 
in the line of sons) and so present their address to the Legislative Council, 
there is no doubt that the Aliyasantana system would be done away witht 
and the Makkalasantana system introduced in its stead. Even though all 
(the said families) should not join together; yet, if the sister’s sons and 
sons of one family at least, would concur and make an address to the effect 
that the Makkalasantana system should be made to prevail among 
them thenceforward, there would be no hindrance to such Makkala- 
santana system taking effect among them alone. However in so doing it 
will not be proper to recognize merely the son’s right to the exclusion 
of the daughters, as do the Brahmans who are the followers of 
Makkalasantana system. Ifa petition be presented to the effect that 
in case of the introduction of the Makkalasantana system the male and 
female children may reciprocally have an equal title like the nephews 
(sister’s sons) and nieces in a family governed by Aliyasanténa rules, there 
will be no obstacle to the petition betag complied with accordingly. 


In speaking of the rules of this Bhutdlapandya, we have voluntarily 
omitted the religious matters: though the several religions have a con- 
nection with the circumstances and rights of the peoples (that respectively 
profess the same), yet we have left those matters alone, and mentioned 

here only what is advantageous to the community for the present. If all 
' who read this, especially the followers of the Afiyasantana system, will 
consider what is said here through affection (for them) and make their 
attempts, so as to improve themselves for the future, we, and at last they 
also, will derive happiness. Let God shew favour io all! 


Note dy the Translator :—The original hereof, besides containing words from the Old- 
Canarese, the Tulu and the Sanskrit languages, 1s also unintelligible here and there 
beeause of omissions of verbs and mistakes in the use of tenses and cases. As I was 
directed to translate closely, I beg to be excnsed for the unidiomatic expressions whicii 
must always be found in a literal version, 


M. O. SINGALA’CHA’/RIYA'R. 
June 1864, ' 
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. 


158 | | Results of Meteorological Observatio : 


Self Registering 


Mean Ba-| Corrected Thermometers. % Dedueed 
rometer Mean oe 


» reduced |Temperature. /}. Shade Sun | Grass 4 
ieee oe : peas Sse Dew |Humi 
Fat. | Dry | Wet | Max. | Min. | Max. | Min, | Poimt.| diy: 
Inches. Pa ay aes x P Z 2 oom 
1] 29:950 | 746} 68:2 | 796] 68:7 | 87:9] 655] 648 
2, 29:°953 | 734, 685 | 812] 71:2; 972] 695 | 660 
3] 29°960 | 72:8 | 704] 773] 687] — | 67-0] 69°3 
. 4| 29987 | 765 | 739] 799] 71:9 | 995! 72:0} 72:8 
"S 5} 29°970 | 774 | 741, 825 | 72-7 | 105-2] 72-2] 72-7 
= 6 29976 | 767 | 73:3) 82-4] 70°7 | 1118} 69:0] 71°8 
2 7 29-988! 775 73°6 | 83:0 | 71:7 | 108°9| 690 |. 71-9 
-~ §! 29-934 | 77°9| 736 | 83:9 | 73°7 | 1095] 71:2} 71:8 
p> 9] 29914 77:5 | 73:9 | 83-9 | 71-2 +1043] 68:8 | 72:3 
= 10} 29940 | 77-4 | 74:0 | 835 | 72:8] 1049] 706] 72:5 
& 11) 29977 779 | 73:4 | 82:7 | 74-2 | 1057] 70:5 | 71-4 
> 19) 29:980 | 75-6} 720] 82:4! 70-1 | 103°6] 66:8 | 703 
13} 29°962 | 764 | 71:2) 824] 70-2 | 106-7] 66-4 | 687 
14} 30000 | 75:9 | 70:9} 81:9! 67-7 | 1029] 62:9 | 68:5 
15, 30022 | 769] 71:6] 822] 70-7 | 1047] 67:3 | 69:1 


ne 


| 74°6 | 68°9 | 80°0 | 691} — | 647} 660] 76 


419 |4 20, — |43-9 443 |4 6 


Mean.........| 29°968 


Average..... 30 004 


— | 


Difference...)— 0°036 ea L733 


| 


| 

16) 30027) 756 | 698 | 808) 676) 1077) 640 | 669) 76. 

17} 30016 | 75°71 | 68:8 | 81:9] 67-4 108 0| 63:1 | 656 | 73 

18} 30-038 | 75-4 | 69-0 | 81:5} 67-2 | 110-7! 63:7 | 65-7 | 73 

.., 19) 30-034 | 75-9 | 697 | 81-0) 67-2 | 1068) 63-0 | 666] 74 
= 20) 30:022 | 765 | 69°56 | 81:7) 71:9 | 103-4] 68:0 | 661} 71 
= 21} 30:009 | 741] 67:3 | 80:3} 69°3 | 1040] 65°9| 636] 7E 
| 22) 30028 | 75-1 | 669 | 80-7} 69-7 | 105-4] 649 | 623] 66 
S 8] 30002 | 757 | 681) 81-4} 70-2 | 1046} 66-2 | 64:0} 69 
% 241 29°992 | 75-7 | 681] 80-4) 68°7 | 109-4! 67-4) 640] 69 
B95} 29-993 | 746 | 676) 80-9] 68-7 | 103-4] 640 | 63:8] 70 
S 96) 29:943 | 73-4] 678 | 81:2] 66:5 | 104-7] 63:5 648] 76 
& 27) 29868 | 722) 694) 80-7! 646 | 105-0; 603, 68:0} 87 
> 98) 29:875 ) 748 | 71:0 | 81°7; 66:7 | 1089] 631) 69:2] 84 
291 29°938 | 75-4] 70:0} 81:8) 68311090! 65:2/ 67:3! 77 

30] 29:950 | 75:5 | 69:7 | 82-3] 67:7 | 1047) 640] 663 | 76 

31] 29:935 | 74:1 | 68:3 | 81-5} 68-9 | 106-1] 65:5 | 65:2] 7a 
Mean........ 29979 | 749 | 688) 812} 682 | 105-9} 645 | 657) 74 


— | ee | eee | (Ceres | rr eS 


_ —| — 


Average....| 29991 | 745 | 686 | 806 | 68:2 | — | 65:2) 655 


——— oe | eee es | Ce eee | et es 


Difference....— 0°012 |+ 0°4 |+ 0:2 + 06 00.162 dene + 0-3 E 1 


' 


—_—_-- — ns ne 


made at the Madras Observatory. 


Wind. 


Sn 

Velocity. Direction, | 2 
ov 

| ey 

Ee 


of clouds. 


A. M.[P.M.|A. fs M. 


s. Miles. | Miles. re Points. 


105 | 116 0 1 97|Overcast. 
94} 129} 31 T 30|Fine. 
105 | 139] 31 1 | 100/Overcast. 
me PF 97 3 4 60} do. till night. 
ia rss 5 1] 37\Light. clouds, “clear night. 
31 TH 611 8 47|Light clouds. 
29 | 61 9 10 80| Nearly overcast. 
| 66 63; 10 14 | 3ojLight clouds. 
| 42 | TS (si7.* 12 os 53|Cloudy. 
H 57 56 7, 33 67|Showery. 
a BE bs oe a 73/Cloudy. 
= -- 23| 74 |- 10 | 11 | 53\Fine. 
= 60} 4a} ay |-42 (|: 37] de: 
_ 27 6G hae 28 10 do. 
_ — Al 68 ANF 9 23| do. 
| 0°38 | 139 per day E 53 
2 eee | Ae Bet eae 
) 0°64 139 per day. NE 42 
4 ay 0 4 Points E |+411 
q aan 29 6y 8 8 27|Nearly fine. 
ma |) 42 68 8 | 8 | 27 do. 
m— | 52 62 7 | 6 27\Light clouds. 
B— | 44) 69) 6 | 6 | 37 © do. 
0-11; 82 94] °6 6 53 do. 
B— | 62) 80/ 3 | 8 | 40] do. 
mo |) 46 | 87 3 5 40\Flying clouds. 
+ — | 83; 107 5 | 5 43 do. 
: — 78.) 116 |w4 5 | 33/Light clouds. 
_— 81 86 5 4 33 do. 
_—- 47; 72 3 i 63 Cloudy. 
a 32" | 48 1 7 63, do. 
~— 30 65 5 6 50| Light clouds. 
a 3 42 | 76! 6 | 5 | 37\Fine. 
a 64 40 5 3 53\Light clouds. 
54 | 65 3 6 53 do. 
0: iL “129 perday.| NEbE 42 
0387 133 per day.| NEbE | 31 
0:26 — 4 | None. +11 


4 
i 
r 


; 
M 


ia 
ia 


160 Results ef Meteorological Observatic 


Self Registering 


| 
‘Mean Ba- | Corrected | Thermometers. 
| romete r | Mean eed -——-——. ---——— 
12862. | reduced Temperature. | Blide Sun | Grass | 
to ae? pee cei BC cakes a 
| = j ; fe eee 
| Faht. | Dry | Wet Max. | Min, hese | ‘Min. | OMB 
ee ee ra ae otal 7 om 
1} 29:916 | 746 | 682 | 81:6] 67-2 /105°3 | 633} 648 
2) 29923 | 743 | 689] 81°3| 65°711077 | 635! 661 
_. 3} 29911 | 757! 696] 82°9 | 69°4/1109 | 660] 665 
a 4) 29 900 | 74-7 | 704 | 820) 6751055 | 639! 683 
= 5} 29°939 | 61 | 70°6 | 821 | 6641/1035 | 628]! 679 
2 6 29°985 | 761 | 70°0 | 831 | 67-2 |1089 | 6836! 669 
=< 7 29°990 | ee 690 | 823 | 66:7 |107°6 | 628) 659 
-, 8! 30006 | 748] 668 81-7 | 6831019] 638} 623 
= 9) 30040 | 747! 662! 81:0] 665 ory 63:5 | 61:3 
= 10) 30-018 | 75.7} 67:9 | 82-0 | 695 | 105-0 | 65:0) spam 
© 11 30-011 | 75-7 al 821] 665 10890 | 628 | 667 
12} 30°041 | 78:4} 72:4 | ara 75°1 | 1061 | 72:0] 696 
13, 30022 | 762) 717) 810] 768 | 967] 740) 696 
14 29-999} 785 72:4 | 840 | 759 | 1080 734 | 69°6 - 
: 
Mean... 29:979 | 758 | 696 996 | 82:2 | 692 | 105°9 | 65°7 | 665 
Averagze.. 29:982 7 56 | 69°8 | 81°8 65° 66°9 
pee —~— —— —_ |—- — ae | oe 
Difference . | 0003 | + 0:2 |— “rs ne 0 
SS ee = € On ai O7°7 + of 
15 sees | i771] 709 | 53'6 19 | O77 | 69 0 676 
16, 29°959 | 77:3 | 70°8 84-0 | 712 | 109'8 | 69-4 | 67°6 
<3 17) 29°943 | 77-0 | 70-4 | 835; 70°] 110 057 | 67:3. | 67-1 
= 18] 29947 | 763] 70°7 | 82:9} 69°5 | 104-9 67°] | 67°9 
Zz 19 29968! 75°9 | 705 | 82°8 | 66-7 | 109°5 | 685 | 67-9 
E 20, 29948 | 775 | O80 | 888 | 672 |109°7 | 62:4 | 63°8 
> Pei ete 754 | 67:7 | 848 [ts 65°6 | 109-0 61:2 a 
-- 99) 29:911 ] 749] 6947 8451 65:6 | 106-4 | 61:2 ; 
Ps 93 29°915 | 74:9 | 69:5 | 84-0 | 640 | 105: 7} 60:0 | 66:8 
S 94) 29-930] 74:61 70:3] 842! 659 1052!) 611 | 682 
S 95| 29930] 760} 703 | 83-7 | 66-9 (1057 62°8 | 6775 
F 96 29°874} 73-7 | 67:7] 833 | 65-9 1105-9 | 61°5 | 64:5 
27| 29849 | 768 | 67:3 | 881 | 63:5 | 103-4 | 583 | 61:9 
981 29883, 794) 75°] sis had 87:5 | 70-7 ire | 67°0 | 733 
! 
| sa 
Mean... .... 29-923 | 762| 699 | 843 | 67-6 57-6 | 106°8 a) 637 | 668) 4 
ee | et er | es rm Penns sa —— ——. 


838 | 69:7 103°9 | 642 | 679 


rd ed rer 
-0°035 jeder: +29 |— aa 


eee i a ne ene | re 


ee 


Average.. cf 29:958 | 76°9 |} 70°8 
Differ nee. cg 


at the Madras Observatory. 161 


Wind. 


3} Velocity. | Direction. Weather. 


 £ 
e-Cc 
“See 
rem 


Per centage 
of clouds 


| A. M. PM. 
———_ —~— pt eT a ee 


Mn aches. Miles. | Miles. |Points.}Points. 


A. M.| P. M. 


5 


ss 44 70 5 5 30/Light clouds : clear night. 
i 60 66! 3 5 33 Hazy : clear at night. 
_—. 42 TO ea 5 37'Hazy.. 
= 42 60} 5 "9 | 43!Nearly fine. 
_ — 54 31 2 P26 | ‘Fine. 
-— | 58 78 ey ey 2 B|Nearly fine. 
-— 39 92 3 5 73 Chiefly overcast.” 
:— 92 79 7 5 57/Cloudy. 
_— 72 70 5 5 57| do. 
i -— 77 90; 5 6 47| do. 
&s 68 | 103| 5 5 | 37\Light clouds. 
i; — 10): Tos 5 5 87 Chiefly overcast. 
= 111 | 107 L 3 | 100 Overcast. 
ss 90 99 3 3 73\Cloudy. 
| 0:00! 150 per day. | NEDbE 51 
H 0°27} 125 per day. East. 28 


ne rs ee a a 


|_0-27 4+ 95 3 Points N |+93 


42 75 2 6 47\Hazy. 
48 | 114 3 4 43! do. 
48 | 104 I 2 60 Light clouds. 
49 91 2 3 27 |\Fine. 
| 39 ss 1 3 17) do. 

38 67 | 3 5 20; do. 
33.1460) % 26 8 0 do. 
37 51} 12 ll 0 0; do. 
33 54; 13 8 eo 

. 39 43 | 10 10 0) d 
38 Gi 7 Tk 10 3 Irseht haze. 
37 | '44} 10 8 | 13 Fine, 
35 73 | 12 13 17 Light haze. 
73 ie ee: 14 17 Nearly fine. 

0-00 jake per day. y: | EbwN 19 


0-05 ig per day. | ESE 23 


—e ee —Ee SE 


oy 0-05 — 6 | 3 Points N i-— 4 


A ER a 


162 Results of Meteorological Observatio 
Mean Ba-| Corrected re a | 
rometer Mean _ - 
1862. To 32° | er ere Shade. Sun. | Grass. 
| iss Satie oie 
| Faht. saute Wet. | Max. | Min.| Max. |: Min. 
Inches. if o 2 e o : 
1} 29-896 | 794] 748); 869] 71°7 |102°9 | 67:0 
| 29:886 | 79°6 | 73°5| 8791] 73:9 1105:4 | 70-7 
3) 29908 |} 80°5 | 745] 886] 73:6 |1059 | 69°0 
4 29°963 | 792] 727] 864] 72:0 | 103-5 | 67:5 
si 5] 29-930 | 791 | 726) 86-9] 713 |1063 | 66-7 
S 6 29934 | 785 | 71°83! 861 1) 71311003 | 67:8 
+  7| 99975 | 7971 | 726 8631 71-5 |103°7 | 67-2 
S 81 29986 | 784! 71:1] 8631 69-7 rel 65:2 
9 29.947 | 788! 71:6! 861] 69-9 /1099 | 665 | 68: 
S 10, 20804 | 802| 749! 870] 719|1051 | 68:3 | 72° 
= 11} 29°888 | 81-5 | 75°7 | 89-1 | 73-9 | 106-7 | 70°4 ‘% 
‘ 42! 29940 | 808 | 75:3} 887 | 742 \106-8 | 704) 730 
13; 29:966 | 808 | 74-4} sa1| 733 [110-9 | 700 | 716 
14) 29995 | 80-4 | 73°8| 882 | 74-2 109°7 | 70°38 | 70:9 
15) 30-007 | 79°4 | 712 86-7 | 7171077 | 676 | 672 
Mean..... ... 29°941 | 79°7 | 734 Ba 87° ie 2-3 3 (1059 | 68 683 | 70°6 
Average... 29 920 | 799 | 72-7 | 855! 71-7 UT |105-1 67°5 | 69°9 75 
Difference. . + 0021 a pad +18 1406 1408 1408 |+07 1 
Ti 99°979 | 781 | 710) 870) 717 [1108] 67-5 | 678 “7a Ss | 
17| 29-938 | 77°2 | 72°61 96-4) 69°8|1095 | 65:2 | 7075 1 @. 
18} 29912 | 7861! 73% 3 69°38 |1086 | 648 | 71°3| 79° 2. 
_ 19} 29°938 | 79°83 | 73-4] 87-1] 72°5 11129 | 686 | 706 | 7am. 
= 20) 29909 | 787 | 724: 87-9} 71:-4/1080 | 67:2 | 69:5 | 74) ae. 
S21) 29854] 79:0 | 708 | 908} 713 ]1174 | 67°5 | 668) 67 Hf. 
ZS 99] 29-836 | 787 | 69:1 | 90°7 | 69:4 11165 | 63:3 | 64'1 2 if. 
S 923] 29:835 | 786) 6891 909] 66111136 | 647 | 63:7 | 62 #f. 
~ 24) 99-857 30-9 | 73:2 | 898 | 687 |1142 | 640 | 697 | 70 
= 25) 29886 | 81:3 | 75-1} 905] 739 |1143 | 69:4 | 79°5 | Toe 
& 26) 26870 | 81-6 753 911 | 77°0 |113°7 | 74:8 | 72°7 | 7a 
S 27) 29850} 82:2 | 7561 894! 7571/1188] 738 a 74 
98} 29-883 | 825 | 773} 896! 783110521] 7561 7531 79 
99} 29:917 | 81'4 |! 766] 89:2] 77:7 |105:2 | 761 | 747 | SIP 
301 29-867 83-0 | 75°38 | 91:2 | 75°0 1108-7 | 71:0 | 72:8 ) 
ea 95-886 | 85°0 | 76-7 | 91:7 | 77°3 11082 | 73°4 733 | i. 
Mean....... | 29°889 | 80-4 | 73°6 | 894 | 728 |1116 | 69°2 70°6 |. a 
Average... | 99886 | 80-91 749 | 87°5 | 74-2 11086 69°8 “79-4 | te 
Difference. cee 03 05 —13 141-9 De. +30 |-06 |-18 ie 
s "aa 


{ 

ore | 
ae 
ae a 


a 


Means ee Ty 
ir A 


wal 


made at the Madras Observatory. 163 


Rain. Wind. 


AS 
: ss 
< : Mer. = p 
: Velocity | Direction. 3 s Westhacl 
&) A.M. P.M.) A. M.| P. M. ie 6 
nches. Miles. | Miles. Points: Points. 
72 87 16 14 13/ Fine. 
68 96 19 14 10) do. 


| 
76} 106] 19 | 14 | 17\Light clouds. 
OO 2b Powe 13 27\Fme with passing clouds. 
O/Fine. 
13) do. 
17, Fiying clouds. 
| 


litte 


: 50/ 68| 18 | 12 
iq 31 jan Un 9 17\Taght clouds, 
ha 36 92 2 12 10|/Fine. 
71 84 8 12 13] do. 
7 55} 101) 19 | 13 20/Light clonds. 
| 47| 101| 16 |. 12 | 13/Fine. 
| e 36 64 12 1] 40'Frequent clouds. 
a Sey ho 8 |. 30 do. 
KS 4] 98 7 6 30)\Light clouds. 
4 “6°00 143 Be day. SSE is! : 
7 oO 05) 123 per day. | SE 23 
-° 005 + 20 | 2PointsS |~ 5 
| 
= 44, 65 5 5 17{¥ine. 
_ 45 57 3 fs 10\Light clouds. 
47 45 5 7 40 Cloudy, 
27 77 J | 7 43; do. 
42 64 5 é 7|Fine. 
45| 99| 309 | 7 | O| do. 
5] 50 a0 = & | 23 Light haze. 
34 67 26 6 17\Fine. 
44 56 265 1-. 6 7| do. 
34 97 25 3 27) Light clouds. 
102 8] 30 3 33{Flying clouds. 
56 | 43 97 § 23|Fine with passing clouds. 
79 96 17 BB 37|Flying clouds. 
85 75 16 | 14 do. 
61 | 108 18 14 (|Fine. 
95 95 | 17 13 | 40/ Frequently clouded. 


0-01] 125 per dan |. SEN) fa 95 


a 032] 101 per day.| SSW 25 


=031 4 94 | 8 Points N E 5 
o Bosra pr Sef Bee 5 Br One 


0-024 +138 res Dien oe 


| 


164 Results of Meteorological Observations 
f Self Kegisterm ¥ a 
Mean Ba- Correc'ed | Pherneenetere’ Dedu ed. 
rometer 7 — a , 
nC d d emperature. Shad — S G : 
1862. a es Aa SEES: Se ade. mn. rass. Rae ; Bui 
Fabt. | Diy. | Wet Dry. | Wet. | Max.| Min. ! Max. | Min. ie 
Inches. id ‘i p ? ice oo 
1) 29°888 83.9 765 | 90-2 | 769} 107-8 | 73°8 | 73°8 
9} 29°867 | 835 | 76-0 ira 75-1 /107-7 | 71-0 | 72:9 
3] 29-362 | 82-9 | 75-2 | 905 | 75:5 1104-7 | 71-4 | 71-9 
4} 29°886 | 818 | 75:6 | 89°6 | 73-0} 103-1 | 68-4 | 730 
_: 5] 29917 | 80°8 | 73:2] 88-7 | 72:5 11024 | 67-8 | 69-7 
3-6}: 29922 | 80°5 | 73-2] 885 | 706 |104-2 | 66-0 | 69-7 
= 7|,29-881 | 81:3 | 73-9] 893 | 71-7 [107-7 | 66-7 | 70-6 
2  gi°99'862 | 8i:l | 75-6} 90-9 | 71-6 |115°5 | 67-0 | 733 
gf 29°871 | 82:2 | FaO4 909 | 798 (1083 168.0 sae 
10; 29°892 | 822 | 752) 923 | 722/113 | 67-4 | 729 | 
E 11) 29-928 | 818 | 75-2] 905 | 725 /111-2 | 681 | 72-4 
19] 29941 | 81:0 | 74-9] 90-9 | Bite 692 | 72:3 3 
13} 29°955 | 823 | 75S | 916 | 7221145 | 66-8 | 73-1 ue 
14, 29894 ; 83:0 | 76-9} 907 | 73-7 1082 | 694 | 745 jt 
15} 29835 | 848 | 763) 940 766/1161 719 | 728 | 68 
Mean . ..... 29893 | 822 | 752] 906) 73:3 iova | 689 | 799 “ 
oe | 99°343 | 831 70! 990 rs (1076 713 | 746 | 7 
Difference.. + 050 08 |- Lae Foe #1 [+17 |—24 84 3 | 
\ B = % 
~~ [6] 29°803 | 847 | 786 | 93-0 | 78°6 [1143 | 75-9 | 76-3 1 77 
17| 99-804 | 85-4 | 796 | 93:6 | 796 1142 | 77-2 | 775 | 78) 
18} 29°790 | 85-4 | 80:5 | 99°3 | 69°S |1117 | 78:0 | 788 | Bie 
19] 29°777 | 85-4 | 81-9] 92-7 | 808 |108-1 | 79-0 | 80-7 | 86° 
_, 20] 29°805 | 85:3 | 82°3 | 91°8.| 811 | 106-3 | 79-2 | 81:3 | 88” 
“S 21} 29831 | 852 | 80-9} 91-9 | 808 |107-1 | 79-0 | 79-4 | 83° 
“=~ 99) 99:859 | 83-4 | 76-5} 915 | 79°3 1047 , 770 | 737 | Tom 
Z 93) 29-858 | 83-6 | 76-1 | 91-7 | 751 |109°3 | 712 | 73-0 71g 
S 94} 29-821 | 849 | 77-4] 93-2 | 75°9 11135 | 726 | 744 | 7 
4 95) 99-755 | 85°3 | 79:3} 929 | 77-8 |110°3 | 74-7 | 77-1 | 77 
“ 26! 29°703 | 861 | 80:8) 933 | 79:8 |108-7 | 780 | 789 | 80) m- 
&, 97/ 29-718] 86:1 | 81:7 | 925 | 81-2 |1073 |] 790 | 802] 83° mm. 
< 98| 99737 | 864 | 82:8] 938 | 81:3 11077 | 787 | S16 | 86 mm 
29} 29-742 | 86°2 | 83-2 | 93-2 81-8 |1080 | 79°8 | 823 | 88 H- 
30] 29°724 | 86-6 | 84-2 | 925 | 81:8 |1109 | 79°5 | 834 | O4 He 
Mean.. ....| 29-782] 853 | 80-4 | 92-7 | 796 |109°5 | 773 | 786 | 
Average,.,..| 29806 | 840 | 77:6] 910) 784) — | 764) 751) 75 
Difference.. — + 0-9 bese 3°5 


A 


made at the Madras Observatory. 16: 


Wind. le. 

———__—_—__. g¢ 

: as * ‘ a5 
| Velocity. Direction. S | Weather 

€ e/a. M. P. M.| A. M. PM i) 

Shes. Miles. | Miles. ;Points.|Points. 2 
— 67 | 116] 16 14 | 40 |Light clouds. 
_ 65 | 105} 17 | 15 | 37 do. 

— | 67] 90} 19 | 15 | 0 \Clear 
— 7 t. 4 8412 78 15 | 7 |Fine. 
mer 79 | - 59) °16° 4 44 1-7 | do. 

_— | Bo Pr 69 bs b EL, b 2 bdo: 
— 49; 74| 17 | 13 | 0] do. 
_— | 78 63] 19 | 15 | 60 \Clondy 
m= , 54 ‘(Bae Vi 14 | O |Fine. 
}- pores 87 | 19 13 | 9} do. 
— OF bese7d F< gk | EE! EOF VP de. 
| i— 52 59] 19 14 | 18 |Light haze. 
_— 43 63 }- 14 13 3 |Fine. 
i — 4.8 86 | 16 14 tt 
| 5 — 72} 105} 18 | 14 | 27 |Hazy 
| 0-00 | 139 oe. day. SbE : 14 
| 0.16 145 per paael SSE 26 | 


4 


2 | 
_ 
OE 


1 Point 8 Rr 


15 | 27 Light clouds, 
105 | 17 | 13 | 0 [Fine. 
114} 16 | 14 | 27 Hk clouds. 


78 |} 15 14 | 30 |Light clouds: clear night. 
Hazy. 
Fine with passing clouds. 

95 | 17 14 |} 10 |Light haze. 

131 | 17 14 7 |Fine. 

95) 17 14 | 13} do. 

123 | 16 15 | 17 |Hazy. 

113} 122; 15 14 | 23 {Frequently clouded. 

104; 116°} 16 13 | 40 |Fine with passing clouds. 


es 


a at a i 


| 0 00 206 pe Laas day. SbE 18 
& 146 2s day. SbE 34 
+ ee None. (—J6 


22 


Results of Meteorological Observat ion 


166 
vad ? 
Mean Ba-| Corrected a Deduced. 9 
rometer : Mean 5 is + 
(4 i a fe. ? d rass 
1862. ney? emperature Shade un a Dew |Humi 
Faht. | Dry.| Wet. | Max. | Min. |Max. | Min, | Pout | day! 
Inches. : Q + z ¢. 3 °  |Per e 
1] 29°772 | 85°6 | 82°6| 93:0 | 808 | 1055} 788] 816] 88) 
2 29-761 | 85:9 | 795 | 93:0] 8054 1062} 772] 772) 76) 
3| 29783 | 864] 792 | 93-41 804] 1060] 780] 765] 73. 
Al: :29°826 | 86-3 | 788 | 93:5 | 80°6 | 107-7! 782] 75:9] 7 
5] 29866 | 862) 779 | 945 | 807 | 109-5) 778) 77 | 69) 
= 6| 29815} 855 | 783} 913 | 802 | 1034] 780] 756] 73° 
a 7 29816! 80-7] 741 | 873] 79:1 | 1002] 770} 71-2) 7a) 
‘gi 29°792 | 859) 771 | 962) 760 | 1160} 724) 744) Tae 
"gl 29°828 | 872 | 782] 93°3.| 786] 1137] 755 | 747} 67) 
= 10 a 85-2 | 776| 935) 786| 1146] 760] 746 mL 
= 11] 29766 | 866] 769] 945 | 786 | 1139] 760] 72:9| 65 @. 
12} 29-712 | 882] 794) 972! 806] 1136] 788} 761] 69 @ 
13} 29°742 | 89-0 | 77-1 977 | 81:3 | 1168] 775 | 72:2] 59 
14, 20°792 | 90:0} 79°4 |101.1) 826 | 1161} 798) 754| 63 @ 
15 29°796 | 89° | 78:9 |1003 | 82-7 | 1176] 80:0) 747] 62 
Mean.........| 29°792 | 866 | 783 | 947 | 801 | 110-7] 77-4) 752) 70 
Average... 29°756 | 853 | 781 93:0 | 798 | 110°8| 77:5 | 75-4! 73 
Difference...|-+ 0°036 + 13 i 02 /+1°7 + 03 |—0'1 |— 0:1 |— 02 | ae 
os 
16) 29°752 ) 876] 77511008) 833 | 1299) 785/734) 64 @ 
17} 29°721 | 87:8 | 785 |106-1 | 81-6 | 1245] 77°83 | 749 | 67 | 
18} 29°749 | 906 | 796 |103-4 | 82:3 | 1295} 791] 75:4 | 62 _ 
19} 29°811 | 88:9 | 748 |101-2 | 82:7 | 115-0] 80:3 | 684] 53° 
uw: 20) 29°776 | 89:6 | 77:6 |100-7.| 82-0 | 115°5} 785 | 72:7 | 59. 
"S21 29-725 | 89°4 | 78:5 |102-0 | 83-4 | 117-7] 80°3 | 742 | 62 | 
— . 22} 29746 | 89°5 | 778 | 991 | 826] 117-7) 809 | 731) 60 
& 93) 29824! 843] 79:0] 95:2 | 768] 1127] 716 | 77:0} 79 
S 24) 29:829 | 863] 796] 95:0] 81:0 | 1095} 79:2) 771 | 75 
“ 95! 29-807 | 876 | 79°6 | 97-4] 808 | 1107] 790] 767 | 71 
b> 96] 29:761 | 89:2 | 79:8 | 97-6] 818] 1135] 798] 763] 67 © 
‘J 27| 29°746 | 900 | 79:2] 97-5 | 81:8] 113-0] 789] 751] 68 
981 29°714) 896 | 77:0 {1035 | 83:6 | 119-7] 798] 718] 5 
99| 29-689 | 90:1 | 77°7 | 108-9 | 83:4 } 1220} 803 | 72:7 | 58 | 
30] 29°675 | 88:3 | 79-9 |107-1 | 82:8 | 121-5] 785} 768] 70 
31} 29701 | 90°3 | 782 |101-9 | 79:8 | 1095] 760) 734] 59 - 
Mean........{ 29°752 | 887 | 784 ]101-2 | 81:8] 1167] 787 | 744] 64 | 
Average.....| 29°707 | 862] 77:5 | 95:1 | 804] 1153] 783) 741] 68 | 


oo 


—— 


Difference...|-+ 0°045 |+ 2°5 |+ 09 |+ 61 


—_—e—- 


—_— 


— 


+14 [+14 [+04 [403 |—4 - 
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] Wind. os 
4 a 
® | Velocity. | Direction. |= = Weather. 
ee | es 
a o 
Be P.M. |A.M.|P.M.|2% 
Dies. Miles. | Miles. | Points.] Points 
— 93; 113. | 15 14 | 30 |Light haze ; fine night. 
ss 91; 128] 15 14 | 17.{Light haze. 
.— 95 |, 122 | 17 14 | 43 |Frequently clouded. 
_ 88 120 15 14 20 |Hazy. 
— | @93/ 98] 15 | 14 | 73 |Cloudy. 
_ 78 102} 17 4 | 70 Nearly overcast. 
_— 94 57 4: 9 | 77 |Cloudy. A slight dust storm from 
— | 49} 102| 14 | 9 | gg |Fine. [N. B. about 83 a. M. 
\— 37 SO | 12 8 | 57 |Hazy clouds. 
. — 36 66 | 10 8 | 60 |Cloudy. 
} -—— 54 96] 14 10 | 17 |Fine. 
1 — haf? ick 16 | 12 49 |Ligit clouds. 
— 80} 120) 15 | 13 | 37 do. 
F— | 124! 127] 16 | 14 | 60 {Occasional clouds. 
F - 90 | 123 |} 16 13 | 57 |Frequent clouds. 
} 0-00 184 per day. SEbyS 45 
132 | 157 per day. | South | 39 
—]'32 + 27 | 3 Points N | 
o— 108 62) 17 Light clouds till night. 
[| — | 119 88 | 19 15 Light clouds. 
r— ; 90] 127); 16 13 Mornin fine ; afternoon cloudy. 
; 99 88; 16 17 ie ; do. 
80 129 | 16 13 
x; 131 156 | 16 13 
ee 141; i65 | 15 13 y. 
‘a ae Bee Teil ae 13 Rain about 64. mM. with N. W. wind, 
( 147 | 108 | 16 14 Light clouds. [fine afterward. 
‘a 105 | 113 | 16 14 Fine. 
im 124 98 - 13 do. 
73 94; 16 13 do. [ning. 
112 60; 19 15 Frequent clouds. Thunder and light- 
_ 122 92! 20 15 Cloudy and threatening : do. 
105 85 | 17 15 Overcast. 
75} 139) 2) 16 do. 
214 per day South 
hs 60 195 per day SSW 
2 Points $ 


168 Results of Meteorological Observations 


; Self Registerin “ = 
Mean Ba-| Corrected Thermcneaae: Deduced. 
rometer » Mean SS = : 
1862. m5 Temperature. Shade. Sun. | Grass. Dew Tull 3 


Faht. | Dry. | Wet.| Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. Point. 


Inches. 4 2 ° = P 2 - er et!) 
1} 29°752 | 79° | 75:7 | 93°5-| “738 -142 | 730 7744 * 
2} 29°735 | 8681 79:5 | 96°4 | 78:1 11145 | 7601 768 | am ; 
3} 29°752 | 87°3 | 796) 94:7 | 80°6 | 111°7 | 786 | 76S 
eps 4, 29:715 | 87:9} 80°99 | 968 | 801 |115°5 | 78-2 i. 
S$ 5| 29°669 | 883 | 79°8 | 1011 81:6 | 118°3 | 79°3 
+ 6| 29679 , 87°5 78°6 |102°6 | 790 | 191°5 | 768 | 752 4m 
& 7+ 29°700 | 85°1 | -80°5 | 97°7 | 73°6 |113°4 | 73:0 | 783s g 
a 8! 29°732 | 87°5 | 795 | 97:9 | 80611125 | 7741 766 
= 9} 29°725 | 886 | 80°9 | 1009 | 81°4 | 1163 | 802 | 782 
nd 10} 29°691 | 88-0 | 80°6 | 10271 | 82:611156 | 802, 78°0 
11| .29°668 | 91°7 | 75°32 | 103-6 | ‘82°6 | 1146 79'S Tees 
12} 29°704 | 905] 72°3 | 103°9 | 81°38 |115-4 | 79°0 | 63:1 
13). 29°743 | 8731 778 95:2 | 8116/1098 | 804] 741 
14, 29°759 | 883 | 76:8 |1 Ol-l | 82:4 /115°7 | 810 |- 7271 
15} 29.749 siete 0 | 76.4 1101°2 | 82°6 | 114:°5 | 79°4 |-72°0 
Mean...... vib “29°718 ons| 61 741783 | 99°2 | 892111491 782) 748 
es ee ae | ee = —i 
Average... “99-692. 692 | 86:6 767 | 95°38 | 80°97 t 1lb-7 ) V7 see Fee 64 


Difference...i+ 0:026 


rs | ees | ms es | ee 


+08 |416 (43-4 |—05 14+32/+07|4 21 


16} 29°707 | 82:9 


77-1} 947 | 781111331 75:5 | 7481 7B. 
; 17} 29°750 | 83°1 67 


745 | 904 | 796 | 95:5 | 76:3 | 70°7 


15, 29678 | 662) 7609) 991) 831 1118) 813 | 723 
= 18, 29°756 | 859 | 765 |100°0 | 80°6 | 116-2 | 780 | 726 
S19) 99-747 | 82°7| 77:8 | 9481] 7661/1167 | 73:2 | 75°9 
Ss 20) 29:701| 860| 766 | 95:6 | 77°6 |113-:0 | 74:7 | 72°7 
S 21| 29672) 872] 75:81 967! 781 |1169} 740 | 709 
© 22) 29666! 871! 77:0| 95:7 | 796/|1165 | 765 | 729 
;. 23) 29°682 es 77°38 |100°5 | 79°6 | 1168 | 75°0 | 75°0 
2 24) 29679 | 865) 765) 940 | 79°6|101°5 | 76-4 | 72:3 
5S 25) 29651 | 863] 75-8 | 967 | 80°7|1071 | 782 | 713 
96) 29°604 | 89°9| 761 |100-7 | g06{111-5 | 77:2 | 701 
27, 29598 | 91-1 | 749| 99-7 | 630 |1085 | 775 | 67°5 
28 20618 87:4 | 750 | 996 | 84:0/110°9 | 808 | 69°5, 
30 29°618 | 882] 760) 982) 9776/1115] 744 | 708] 88 
i 
Mean... .... = 86°5 | 763 | 97:71 | 799 |111°2 | 766) Vee 64 i 


Average..... 29°704 | 850 | 76:1 | 93:7 | 794 | 108-9 77°3-| 724 67 


030 1415 14 02, +34 (40514293! —07/\—03 | BF 


| ee eee Oe eee 


Difference . i— = 0; 030 
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| Rain. Wind. i | ‘ 
. | POL |S 
Velocity. | Direction. EB s Weather 
A.M.|P.M./A.M.|P.M./3% 


\Inches.| Miles. | Miles. |Points.| Points. 

} 0°16 92 50; 22 15 PFO 
80 87 | 17 16 | 53 
64; 122); 16 14 | 20 


Cloudy. 
Hazy clouds. 
Nearly fine. 


_ — 

_— aa b OES pes 13 | 30 |Hazy. 

/ — | 06} 160} 17 | 14 | 20 Fine. 

} 026; 98; 114; 19- | 12 | 40 |Changeable. 
 — 112 89 | 18 16 | 80 |Nearly overcast. 
i 129 | 102; 19 14 | 57 |Light clouds. 

_ — 120 a7 t eiG 19 | 40 do. 

- 7h PANS2 p (22 7) oa 

= SF V 126 218 f e2l 1 SF |) do. 

, 108 | 136) 19 17 | 53 |Light clouds. 


16 14 | 53 0. 
20 15 | 70 |Changeable. 
62 83 | 20 14 | 77 \Heavy clouds. 


com) 
Is 
© 
Oo OO 
GW co 
_ 
© bo 
™1 Oo 


5 0°42} 202 per day. S by W 52 
" 
| 092 201 per day. SW 60 
—0°50 


a ey | eee 


ee | 


+1 3 Points S |— 8 
84/ 128, 18 15 ) 50 |Threatening and stormy, 
70 (Overcast. 


| 57 
e. Bae sey ese |) Te. 8 
073; 71) 78| 19 | 15 | 63 
109; 120} 70| 20 | 14 | 67 
go} 107| 21 | 19 | 23 
85 598 |) 22 Ido {iis 


0. [midnight. 
Flying clouds: thunder storm about 
Nearly overcast: light storm about 
Light clouds. [Vi P. mM. 
Nearly fine. 


0°28; 76 97 |) 2 12 | 40 |Cloudy : rain about 7 P. M. 
0.01; 57 80} 22 16 | 40 |Cloudy: light shower at 4 P. M. 
= 84} 80] 22 18 | 70 |Nearly overcast. 

' 0-01 83 67 | 23 19 | 77 |Cloudy : shower at 8 P. . 
| 0-04 78 93 | 21 19 | 67 |Cloudy: rain at 7 P. M. 

i — 94 91) .|) 22 23 | 70 |Nearly overcast. 

1 0°27; 101) 104] 28 26 90 Overcast : frequent showers. 
— 68 S88 | 18 18 | 70 Overcast : fall about 6 P. u. 


—_ 


| 3°25] 166 perday.| SWhbyS | 60 


| Sea! 


1-29 | 190 per day. 


—+ eee 


SW 70 


women | ee oe 


{ | 
r | 
4i-96| —24 | 1 Point § |—10 


ny 


} 
F 


i 
eG 


© OonID Ob GD 


July ; first half, 


July ; second half. 


SaanEReEEe 


pt 0088 14 19407 Hor Lead | — [414 1+ ot J 8 


Results of Meteorological Observation é 


i 


Self Registering 


—_—)— 


——— 


+ 0:2 (+ 2°3 


7a 69 


——— 


Deduced — t 
_ ee 


Dew 
Point. 


72°6 
+oy 
7791-795 
779 
75°2 
76°4 
77°8 
79°5 


ie ain a aa ae ed ee, ee ee ee 


755 72 


vee Ba-  Conected | ed ____ Thermometers. 
rometer Mean 
reduced | Temperature. Shade. Sun. 
| te. 32°: 
Faht. | Dry. | Wet.| Max. ee. jaeet Max. 
Inches. pe 8 e Oy't: petal 
29:689 | 879 | 761) 97-6] 81-4 |112°6 
29-736 | 86°8 | 772 )100°7 | 81°7 !114°5 
29738 | 86°9 | 787) 97°6| 80°6-| 1135 
ao-718 | 851 | 781| 993 | sei | 117-7 
29°673 | 87°0 | 78°7! 98°7 | 79°6 | 109°5 
29°671 | 8841 762] 9921 798 | 108°5 
29684 | 83861] 762) 972) 77:2 | 1053 
29°699 | 848 | 78:0! 95°9 | 76°7 ) 115°7 
99°704 | 842! 787} 95°0 | 78°8 ; 105°5 
29:'729 | 809 | 75°8| 95°4 | 752 | 1147 
29°688 | 82°2 | 777] 95:6] 73°7 | 1120 
29°671 | 852 | 77°77 | 943 | 74°8 ) 1066 
3| 29°721 | 86°8 | 78°6| 98:5 | 788 | 108°6 
| 29°701 862 | 80°3 | 99:5 | 80°4 111 9 
29°659 | 856 | 78°6| 96:7 79°6 , 109°7 
99°699 | 85°4 |. 77°81) 974 1 787 TAs 
99°'708 | 843 | 76:0 | 926 | 78:8 — 
. .|— 0009 +1] |+1°8 |+ 48 |—0O1 — 
29°692 | 86°5 | 79°7 | 97°38 | 80.4 (111°2 
99'674 | 844 1 796 | 97°7 | 79.9 | 107-5 
29°704; 860 |. 782 | 96:5 | 80.6 | 117°0 
29°712 | 869 | 79°5 | 989} 80.6 | 111°7 
29°713 | 85°9 | 8021 981) 80.8 |1109 
29°689 | 85°7 | 811 110071! 80.6 | 1220 
29°660 | 86°8 | 79°7 | 99°7 | 79.6 |112°5 
29°667 | 86°7 ) 781 |100°0 | 82.3 |117°5 
29689 | 866 | 776 | 997 | 816 |119°5 
29681 | 855 764) 984 | 82.4 |113°0 
29665 | 858 | 771| 987} 79.1 |111°0 
29658 | 874 | 75:9 | 996] 808 | 109°5 
29684 | 87°90 | 77:5 1101°0 } 81.8 | 114°5 
29°711| 863 | 776 | 99:8} 818 | 114-7 
29-713 | 849 | 77:9 | 9471 788 | 103°6 
29°773 | 80°7 1 FeO SIs 76°9 96°2 
29°693 | 858 | 783 | 980 | 80°5 |112°0 
29'721 | 8389} 756] 91:9 | 78-4 — 


is 
| 
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‘Rain Wind. . 
F oe 
IE : 3 Velocity. Direction. B g Weather. 
| @ °.|- ME Al uot rie SO 
fe & A.M.) P. MJ A.M.) 2. MIS > 
Inches.| Miles. | Miles. |Points.|Points. 
—— 74 94] 21 15 | 57 |Cloudy. 
— 62; 103} 20 15 | 59 |Fine morning: cloudy «afternoon. 
| 0:02 78 63 | 20 15 | 57 |Cloudy: shower 03 P. M. 
|} 023 | 88 66 | 18 15 | 57 |Cloudy: rain from 1$ to 5 P. m. 
, 0°06 64 85 | 19 18 | 73 |Chiefly overcast : rain after 104 P. m. 
a 85 88 | 21 22 | 73 |Overcast. . 
113 74 69 | 21 20 (100 ‘Overcast: rain from 5 to 9 P. M. 
0°03 | - 58 | 105 19 16 57 \Cloudy: shower about Of A. M. 
= | 60 93 | 19 17 {100 |Overeast. 
| 190 67 97; 19 15 {100 |Overcast : heavy rain after 6 Pp. M. 
086 8S |} 101 | 20 | 17 | 70 |Stormy : rain at 5 and 8 Pp. mM. 
tao ey, 78 21 18 83 Cloudy. 
— 74) 98} 22 | 18 | 40 |Light clouds. 
_ 89 93 21 17 47 do. 
az 76) 110); 19 14 | 50 |Occasional clouds. 
423 | 164 per day. | SSW | 68 
1°93 | 153 per day. | SW | 7 
H+ 2°30 +11 | 2 Points S he 6 wes 
oo 771 99) 18 | 16 | 33 |Nearly fine. 
—— 70} 96} 20 | 17 | 88 |Heavy clouds. 
—— 71 93| 18 14 | 37 |Light clouds. 
_— 77; 100} 18 16 | 57 |Frequent clouds. 
_— 73| 106] 18 | 16 | 53 |Hazy. 
| 0°25 98 83 | 21 14 | 70 |Cloudy: rain about 7 p. M. 
—— De > P00: 239 16 | 87 |Light clouds. 
_— 97 83 20 14 | 50 |Cloudy. 
(ame 78 84: 20 13 | 47 |Light clouds. 
— 89 83 20 14 | 90 |Overcast. 
j_- 8] Th eres 13 | 60 |Hazy and dull. 
a 75 83 20 18 | 77 |Cloudy. 
a 74{ 103]. 21 16 | 50 |Light clouds. 
-— | 89| 78] 21 | 15 | 20 |Fine. 
0°05 80 69 | 19 13 | 87 |Overcast : shower about sun rise. 
-_ 90 46 22 15 | 97 |Overcast. 
‘tee 
/ 0°30 | 167 per day. S by W 59 
198 | 156 per day. | S Wby W | 77 


ie 


168) 44-11 


4 PointsS |—18 


—! 


1862. 


Cee or 


OmoIOoh wwe 


August ; first half. 


Average..... 


August ; second half. 


Mean:;.....: 


Average..... 


Difference...|— 0°023 


Results of Meteorological Observati 


Mean Ba. Corrected 


rometer 
reduced | Temperature. 


Mean 


to 32° 

Faht. | Dry. | Wet 
Inches. | ° ° 
29-°793 | 83:0 79 
29°775 | 86:6 | 78°2 
99°757 | 85:8 | 77:3 
29°780 | 79°2 | 76:2 
29-776 | 83:8 | 786 
99°728 | 83°8 “ee 
99699 | 83:3 | 76:0 
29°685 | $21 | 74:2 
99°660 | 83:2 | 747 
29°665 | 81:1 | 753 
29:686 | 78:1 | 764 
29:656 | 83°7 | 77-9 
29°690 | 83°6 | 77:9 
99761 | 845 | 77°6 
29°785 | 86:0 | 76:2 
99°726 | 83:2 | 76:8 
29°749 | 83°5 | 76:0 


. 29°761 | 85°0 | 745 
29°732 | 85°3 | 75-0 
29°701 | 840 | 75:7 
29°715 | 83°6 | 75:8 
29°743 | 85°4 | 76°2 
29°755 | 846 | 75:5 
29°792 | 82°2 | 78-1 
29°780 | 83:5 | 781 
29°796 | 83°6 | 77:7 
29°773 | 845 | 77°8 
29°772 | 848 | 785 
29°773 | 85°5 | 76°7 
29756 | 849 | 77-1 
29°753 | 85°2 | 77°5 
29°771 | 83:0 | 77°7 
29°788 | 82-1 | 775 
29:760 | 841 | 76-8 
29°753 | 82:8 | 75°8 | 


—0°3 [408 |41-4 |—09 


92°4 
95°0 
96°] 

97:0 
957 
94°7 
92°5 
92°7 
90°9 
96°8 
96°9 
96°7 
94°0 
94°8 

97°5 

94°8 


94°9 


———_——} - 


90°3 


—————— | ——— ———-—| ——— —— ed 


Self Registering 


Thermometers. 
Shade. Sun. 
Max. Min. Max. 

° ° (°) 

907 | 77°4'102°5 
96°9 | 78°7 |111°5 
95:2 | 80°6 |111°4 
85:0 | 7Z1l1{ 90°6 
G7 | 7G | ay 
91:5 | 77°4{105°5 
88:9 | 76°6 |103°7 
92-3 | 781 |100°7 
92°9 | 771 |104°7 
92°3 | 78°0 |105°2 
94°5 | 76°7 | 108°5 
93°5 | 76°8 | 105°0 
G5°1 | 77°1 | 107°9 
97°3 | 76°6 1 112°5 

97°7 | 77°8 |107°5 | 

| 

93-0 | 77-2 |105°7 | 

91°6 78:1 — 


MNT NNOYNVN WAI NVA 
Or He SINE CO S OC 2 Op H CO 00 00 6D CO SO 
WOO WOWOODWDHWwWrewoqd wae 

— 

cy 

(To) 

fom) 


Difference...|+ 0°007 |+ 1:3 |+ 1:0 |4+ 46° |+ 01 |+ 1:0 


Deduced. 

Grass. 

Min 

“ ° =|Peret 
72°'1 | 75:9 | “SG 
74:11 750) 69 
75°2 | 73:9 68 
67°8 | 75°0 87 @ 
736 | 76°6 79 @ 
72:8 | 744)] 744 
72°5 | 73:0 7 
71:5. |" FOF 69 
71:0 | 71:0 67 3 
71-7) 2999 77 @ 
79:2 | 757 | "Sa 
112 | 75°79 | fee 
72°2 |O 757 78 
72:3 |-94'9 |o oe 
730 {27s1 65 — 
72°2:): 743 |° 27am 
—03 |4+14] +45 
73°4 | 69°8 61 
738 70°5 62 : 
73°4 | 722 69 
71:0 | 72°5 714 
72°83 | 732 | 72m 
742 | 716 67% 
695 | 765 84 
725 | 761 | 79° 
71:2 | 75:4 17m 
72°8 | 75°2 15 
738 | 76:1 76 
73°83 | 731 68 
73°5 | 74:0 719 
73°4 | 74°5 718 
700 | 757 | 79m 
12°70 Tbe 


| 
| 

* 
_ 
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| Rain. Wind. 


| 
IE 
| 


—— 


Per centage 
of clouds. 


Velocity. Direction. Whather 


P. M,| A. M.|-P: M. 


—_—_—_— — | ————. —_ | 


re tty ee eee 


q nehes.| Miles. ; Miles. | Points./Points. 


—~) 
~J 


Overcast: rain about 1 P.M. 
50 jLight clouds. 

83 |Overcast. 

Rain until sunrise. 


14 | 

° 55 49 24 19 oF 
H 64 49 | 20 19 | 73 |Cloudy ; shower about 6 A. M. 

— 53 78 22 19 87 |Overcast. 
me | 5a) 53] 21.| 91 197] “ao. 
moo2 | 87; Tit) 21 | 21 | 90) do. 
; 0°01) 110 84 | 22 23 | 97 |Overcast : shower about 93 P. M. 
| 0°26 88} 59) 22 21 | 93 |Overcast: rain after 8} P. M. 
} 090 53 69 | 20 18 {100 |Overcast: drizzle till sunrise ; heavy 
_— 95 54) 20 17 | 80 |Chiefly overcast. [rain about 4 P. m. 
_— oat. Se P20 17 | 80 Cloudy. 
| 0°02 65 95 | 19 18 | 47 |Light clouds: shower about 73, M. 
O04 | 65 82, 20 23 | 60 |Cloudy: shower about 72 P. m4. 
| 3°82 | 143 per day. SW 81 


eS gy ——eerremees | en eee 


| 2.08 | 144 per day.| SWhyS | 72 


——— 


Hi —1 1 Point W | +9 


; — 62 93 | 19 18 | 73 |Chietiy overcast. 

j— 78} 103) 21 21 | 93 |Overcast. 

| 0-01 94 80 | 19 19 | 80 |Nearly overcast. 

_— 79 | 119 | 20 17 (| 47 |Light clouds. 

j— 81 76) 21 15 | 53 |Cloudy. 

' 0:02 77 81 Ts) 15 | 47 Light clouds : shower at 7 P. M. 
£056) 111 61 | 20 15 | 40 |Rain before 4 a. M. : nearly fine after. 
_— 99 88 + 20 16 | 23 |Fine. 

| Nearly fine: light shower before sun- 
Nearly fine. [rise. 
Cloudy : shower at 1} a. M. 

Light clouds. 

Passing clouds. 

Cloudy: shower at 11} P. m. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy : rain at 33 P. M. 


10-74 | 171 per day} SWobyS 


mene | 
a 


———-—--} .—____——_,. 


1°78 | 151 per day. SW = 
1 PomtS j|—20 


—104, +20 


oe 23 


‘irs 
aM 
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rt § 


Self-Registerin , = 

Mean Ba-| Corrected Thevneens tine Deduced. — | 
rometer Mean — 

1862. agers Temperature. Shade. Sun. | Grass. Dew Humi- 


Faht. | Dry.| Wet.| Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. Point. | dit yo 


ee merece fy | ecm I OO OLS OO 


3] 29°761 | 83:4 | 75°7 | 89°7 | 78°4 
4| 29°727 | 845 | 768 | 93:2 | 79°6 
5| 29°747 | 836 | 774} 960] 77°8 


13} 29°706 | 83:2 | 783 
14| 29°692 | 78:5 | 76:4 
15) 29°668 | 82°6 | 77:3 


cS. 

+ 6] 29°763 | 836 | 768] 899 | 77:4 | 1145) 73:4 | 740 
ei 7! 29°766 | 843] 78:0} 90°5 | 77:1 | 113°5| 74:0] 73°6 
sg! 99°764 | 848 | 788 | 90°3 | 81-1 | 109°5| 77-0 | 765 
2 9 29°718 | 85:5 | 785 | 91:9 | 78:6 | 1120] 752] 75°8 
<= 10] 29°694 6 | 1145] 77:0 | 75-4 
= 11) 29690 | 844 | 79:0 | 91°6 | 77°6 | 115°5| 75-5 | 77-0 
& 12) 29707! 856 | 785 1143] 74:0 | 75:0 

92:2 | 78°6 


ee ee | ee en SE SS — en EE 


Meav.........| 29°729 | 84:0 | 77:6 | 91:7 | 78:2 


—_— es | es | ee | ee SS SS OOOO 


Average..... 29°763 | 829 | 75°7 | 905.) W778} — |. f4b4- 27 


eae 


Difference..,|— 0:084 |+ 1:1 |+ 1:9 |4+ 12 |4+ 04 


ee aw eee 


—— ees) 


=a 
ers 


2{ 29°749 | 85:5 | 769 | 942 | 784 1120°7| 742) 73°4 


— |407 |425|4+3 — 


16) 29°712 | 845 | 779) 94:0) 771 | 10995) 747 | 75°3 
17| 29°765 | 85-4-| 779 | 929 | 776 | 113°7] 742 | 75:0 
_ 18} 29°785 | 85:1) 775 | 946 | 78-7 | 112°6; 76:0 | 74°5 
= 19) 29°786 | 82:0] 76-7 | 95:5 | 77-7 | 1185] 768 | 746 
= 20) 29°830 | 79:3] 76:0 | 842] 768 | 90:9] 740} 75-0 
ZS 21} 29°879| 77:8] 75:0 | 83:9 | 766 | 97:7] 75:0] 73:8 
S 22) 29899 | 77:3] 751] 832) 748 | 95:7] 73:0] 742 
2 28! 29°843 | 79:7 | 76°41 90:9 | 743 | 1060] 73:2 | 751 
:> 24) 29°769 | 82°71 76:5 | 90:9 | 75°8 | 100°8] 73°8 | 74:0 
2 25) 29°726 | 801] 763] 85:6 | 766] 93:5] 750] 74:7 
& 26] 29687 | 81:3 | 768 | 88:0] 728 | 985| 72:0] 75:0 
6, 27| 29669 | 83:1 | 75:8 | 89-5 | 77°8 | 99:3 752] 72°8 
ow 28| 29°671) 83:3 | 766] 89:8 | 76°8 295 748 | 73°9 
29} 29°738 | 83:7 | 784 | 91:5 | 768 | 109°5| 745] 76:4 
30} 29°783 | 826 | 77:9 | 90:7 | 75:2 | 1065| 733] 761 
Mean........ 29°769 | 81:9 | 76°7 | 89:7 | 76°4 | 103:1| 744 | 746 ( 
Average.....|— 29'796] 82°2 | 76:1 | 89°1 | 77°1 11048 | 740 | 736] 76 7 
Difference...|\— 0:027/—0°3 |+ 0°6 |+ 0°6 |—0°7 |—17 |+ 0°4 {+ 1:0 j+ 40 


ew 


a 


q 


{ 


made at the Madras Observatory. 


‘\Inches. 


(=) 
or 
~_Q 


SO,0°0,. : 
—t 


| 208 


Wind. @ 
ag 
Velocity. Direction. 3 & Weather. 
EE oO 
A.M.{P.M.|A.M.|P.M.|2 > 
Miles. | Miles. | Points.| Points. 
86 64 22 14 | 60 |Cloudy. 
60 §1 24 13 57 do. 
54 42 23 23 {100 |Overcast. 
41 68 19 19, TOs |, ay 
79 63 21 14 | 67 |Passing clouds. 
37 67 19 11 32 |Light clouds : rain at 2 a. M. 
39 90 16 12 | 20 |Nearly fine. 
38 87 15 13 | 45 |Hazy. 
28 91 16 10 | 15 |Fine. 
49 89 20 10 | 23 |Nearly fine. 
32 70 18 9 | 27 {Light clouds: shower about 5 A. M. 
20 59 13 20 53 Cloudy. [ noon. 
28 50 18 16 | 83 /Dull and oppressive: showery about 
35 29 16 23 100 {Overcast: showers between 9 a. M- & 
58 50 21 17 | 70 |Dull and heavy. (3 P.M. 
113 per day.| Sby W 56 
133 perday.| SWhbyS | 68 


ee; 22998 
RS KHKonbres 
Ow WHE NDE 


4 
j=) 
_— 


62 | 101 
90 84 
19 39 
22 31 
27 30 
44 59 
82 58 
41 53 
77 59 
82 65 
92 84 
81 107 
0°32) 71 | 40 
127 per 


day. 


19 13 
18 18 
16 14 
15 8 
15 16 
20 17 
22 | 23 
22 28 
23 24 
22 21 
20 i 

18 15 
19 14 

SSW 


None 


Ee 


98 


Overcast: rain at 383i & 8 P.M. 
Overcast : showery. 


90 |Overcast between 53 and 10 a. M. 


Overcast : heavy rain about mid-day. 
Cloudy : rain at 45 P. M. 

Cloudy. 

Overcast : rain after 11 P. M. 
Overcast: rain before 2 4. M. 
Overcast. 

Chiefly overcast : fall about 8 P. mM. 
Cloudy day: fine night. — [mid-night. 
Nearly fine: shower directly after 


413 


176 Results of Meteorological Observation | | 


Mean Ba-| Corrected ct ee sae | Deduced. 

7 se Mean ere ae _ 

1862. | te pee Temperature. ade, | un. | Grass Des! Han 

“Paht Dry. | Wet. | Max. | Min. | Max. | Min, | Point.) dity. 

Inches. 2 . R S ? ° Perm 
1} 29°787 | 82:3 | 76:0 | 91°83 | 77°6 {1142 | 750 | 73-4 Ee | 

2} 29:773 | 840 | 782 | 907 | 77:6 |1155 | 738] 760 | 

3) 29°795 | 844] 780 | 92:2 | 7831090 | 755 | 756] 76 

4, 29:800 | 82:7 | 78-7°| 915 | 77:1 |1065 | 75°6| 77:2 | 80 

. 5] 29°787 | 780] 7601 871] 738] 97-5} 718 | 752) OF 
2 6| 29755 | 825] 784] 915 | 762/1105]| 755 | 769) 84 
<7] 29°787 | 82:8 | 78-4] 921] 7681127 | 740} 766] 88 
2 81 29-776 | 82:0| 783 | 909] 763 |1145 | 730] 769 | 85 
=“ 9} 29°743 | 81:8! 78-4] 885} 78811165 | 760| 771| 86em 
= 10; 29717 | 79:9 | 76:5 | 864} 77-6 |109°5 | 77°0| 75°2 | 865 
3 11) 29°716 | 811] 769 | 871] 7511115 | 738| 753 | saya) 
$ 12) 29-778 | 821] 776| 88:7 | 76:4|1095 | 740] 758) 82 
© 13, 29°827 | 82:9 | 770| 883] 784/1075 | 760) 746 | —-77 
14, 29°844 | 825 | 77:3 | 88:7 | 77-6 |110°5 | 745 | 753: 79 

15}. 29.831 | 83:8 | 77:9 | 89°6| 77°0}1145 | 740 | 75-6 | - 77) 
Mean........] 29°781 | 822] 77-6 | 89°7] 77°0|110°6 | 746| 758] 81) 


eee Ss ee See 


Average.....| 29°822 


my eee —— 


80°8 | 76°0 | 865 |, 759 |109°5 | 741) 741 81 


— 


eee | ee 


Difference...|— 0°041 


hee) Se ae ee ee 


+1:4{+4+ 16 ot oo +05 }+17| OFF} 
16, 29845 , 8380) 77°77, 902, 774 ,/1143 | 740) 757 {| 79%) 
17} 99-852 | 82:2 | 77-4| 889 | 776 |1194 | 746] 755| 81) 

18] 29°832 | 81°6| 769 | 886 | 77:1 | 1073 | 742] 750| 81.9 


"S 19| 29'800 | 806 | 766} 907 | 751|1145| 728] 750| 84 
= 20) 29-772 | 81:2 | 756 | 89°6 | 76:1 /1145| 732| 733] 78 
& 21) 29-753| 838] 77:6 | 9231-765 |105-5 | 740] 752] 76 
S .99| 29-765 | 8341 77:0) 9441! 77:6 |11L4| 7501] 7451 75) 
” 931 99:783 | 85:5 | 77:8 | 947 | 78211055 | 75:9 | 748) 71 
= 24) 29802 | 853 | 767 | 937 | 77°6|1080| 75-1 | 732) 68 
S 25] 29823 | 841] 766 | 91:5 | 784/1090| 755 | 73:5) 71 
S 96 29367} s05| 775 | 897 | 780| — | 7531] 763] 88 
S 927) 29861} 81:0| 769! 87:2! 76611110) 741] 753] 84 
23| 29:889 | 81-2] 749, 87°5 | 7566/1127 | 729 | 722) 75 
99| 29:894 | 81-0 | 743 | 873 | 74811065 | 708 | 7141 73 
30! 29°850| 75-4| 7331 789 | 724) — | 710] 794] 91 
31) 29°830| 726 | 725 | 787 | 718 | — | 71.0 | 724] 100 


Mente ~ 29'826 | 81° 8141 7621 890| 763| — | 7371 7411 80 


ee 


rg es eee | es ee ~~ 


79:0 | 7451 8421 743) _ 730 7261 89 


—_—_— re en ee 


29°S73 


—_—__ 


— 0'047 


Average..... 


— SE | 


ltosl4r7|/+4a8/+20! — !+o07/415!— 2 


Difference .. 
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| Rain. , Wind. 


Velocity. Direction. Weather. 


i centage 
of clouds 


51 | 17 5 | 48 |Light clouds. 
37 68 | 15 12 7 |Fine. 
64 74/ 16 13 | 30 |Chiefly fine. 
49 41} 19 4 | 82 |Dull and cloudy. 


1:23 4.4 45 | 20 20 |100 |Overcast : rain from 3 to 9 a. M. 
— 64 31 | 18 14 | 33 {Light clouds. 
— 35 51 17 12 | 22 |Rine. 
j= 53 26} 20 16 | 32 |Fine day : cloudy night. 
| 001 42 29 | 26 3 | 83 |Overcast. 
1.019; 23 | 42 | 29 2 | 75 |Cloudy: rain before 104. M. 
a 22 48 | 31 7 | 80 \Light clouds. 
— 16 56 9 12 | 18 |Nearly fine. 
~— | 34 56 | 13 10 | 27 |Fine vith passing clouds. 
— | 23 47 | 10 9 | 23 |Fine but hazy. 
— 38 35 Qa 10 | 22 |Hazy. 


1°43] 85 per day. SSE 42 


58 


ee 


—16 


5-08 105 Je men 


Bees Ss 


SbyE . 
1 Point EB 


Light hazy clouds. 
Cloudy. 

Nearly overcast. 

Overcast : shower at 3 a. mM. 
Dull and heavy. 

Heavy passing clouds. 
loudy. 

Dull day: fine night. 

Hazy clouds. 

Nearly overcast. 

pee 


hag ig li Wh Hs 


1°66 31 25 | 24 12 | 83 Overcast: rain from noon till 1} P.M. 
017; 21 56 | 22 6 | 53 |Flyingcloads: rain about noon. 
— 26 7 2 4 | 10 |Nearly fine. 
0°37; 51) 126 0 0 | 57 |Hazy: rain after 10 P. M. 
1:35; 112 96 0 Q 100 |Steady rain for 13 hours. 
3°22 83 57 0) 21 {100 |Heavy rain from 02 to 93 a.M. 
SE) AE) EE AS Pear and from 13 to 3p, M. 


6°77 | 116 per day. S Eby E 


eee COREE ES 


7°87 | 112 Eee day. ENE 58 
— 110 +4, 15 Points +6 
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Mean Ba-| Corrected ie ita Deduced — 
romniiss . knack SF ieee aida ee ARs 1M 
d emperature. ; j ef 
1862. - ay P Shade Sun. | Grass. Dew | Hud 
Faht. | Dry. | Wet.| Max. | Min.| Max. Point. dity. 
Inches. owe To | Loe 0 | eet |. 
1} 29:910 | 78°0 | 764] 843] 706 |108°0 | 686 | 75:8 
2| 29°944 | 78°4 | 753] 8401] 73:6 1107-5 | 73°0| 74:0 
3} 29906 | 80°0| 754] 8461] 75:3 | 1064 | 74°0|] 73°5 
= 4| 29-898 | 80°33 | 75°6| 853] 75:2 |107°5 | 736} 73°7 | 
a 5| 29-911 | 793 | 75°3| 84:7 | 741 |107°5 | 70:3 | 73°6 
+ 6} 29°901 | 79°4| 748] 845) 746 |106-2, 71°6| 729 
& 7| 29883 | 798 | 735] 845 | 73°8 |105°2 | 72°0| 70-7 
-- 8} 29895 | 788 | 70-8] 83:5 | 749 |1045 | 72°3| 669 
oa 9} 29:°889 | 77°7 | 69°5 | 82-9 | 72°38 /107:0 | 69°3 | 65°3 
10} 29:890 | 75°8 | 686) 81°8 | 686 | 104:0 | 632 | 64:8 
= Al 29°895 | 769 | 705} 82:7 | 68:8 | 1045 | 63°38 | 67:4 
12) 29913 | 776 | 730] 83:3 71:8 }1003 | 67 7 |) eos 
13} 29°910 | 79°0| 750} 852 | 726 |1092 | 690) 73:3 
14) 29°888 | 79°9 | 73°8} 83:8 | 75°38 |1042 | 730} 711 
15} 299920 | 788 | 71°7| 82°5| 766 |101:0 | 735} 683 
Mean........| 29°904 | 786 | 73°3 | 83°8 | Yao |105°5 | 70'S + 710 
Average..... 29:914 | 77°6 | 72:1 | 82:3 plat 1048 | 681 | 696} 77 
Difference. .|— 0°010 |+ 1°0 |+ 1°2 |+ 1°5 +02 +07 I+ 22 [414 (4+ 1- 


1 20) 29996 | 76-4 3 80°9| 736| — | 791 | 706 | 83 
& 745 | 724| 802| 728! — | 701] 715] 91 
"3 92) 99-854 5 | 846 | 7211/1055 | 67:9 | 76-0 | 95 
S 23| 29-867] 762) 746 | 81:8| 736] 947 739 | 93 
@ 924] 29-902) 75:7 | 740| 789| 738| — | 721] 733] 92 
-- 95] 29-943 | 76:5 | 72:2} 89-41 73-4 1101-7 | 728 | 702| 82 
B 26} 29-945 | 771 | 71-9 | sh 706 |100°6 | 65°5 | 695 | 78 
S 27| 29:929| 77-7 | 735 | 823 | 726] 973 | 684) 71:7 | 82 
2 281 99-932] 77:2} 73°2| 83-4} 73-0 |1012| 685 | 715! 83 
F 29) 29-953] 77:2 | 73:5 | 824| 731] 995 | 7ol | 719] 84 
30| 29:941| 789 | 73:8 | 83:7 | 73:6 i 700 | 72:0] 82 | 
Mean........| 29923 | 768] 732 | 818 | 730] — | 705] 716} 85 - 


ee a 


Average.....| 29°950 | 762) 711 | 8l1| 717] — | 695 | 687] 78 


ne 


ae Soe 


Difference...|— 0°027 +06. $91 +07 a = [+10 [+29 }+73 | 
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Rain. Wind. 


Weather. 


g Velocity. Direction. 
4 
Bp 


Per centage 
of clouds 


Bn ee eg | ey Oe | ee | ee | ee ee GU ee a es 


Inches.| Miles. | Miles. |Points.|Points. 


008 | 25 | «52 6 | 40 |Fine with passing clouds. 

129} 54 16 2 5 | 70 |Rain from 14 to 8 a.m & at lv. mM. 
O11) 52 73 31 2 | 37 \Flying clouds: shower at 3 a. M. 
i 46 77 1 3 | 18 |Nearly fine. 

_— 43 73 2 2 | 22 |Flying clouds. 

O01l | 45 97 1 3 | 37 do. 

eee th 734. & OO 4 5 | 25 ;Light flying clouds. 

—_ 69 84 4 4 | 23 \Light haze. 

_ 37 82 2 3 | 12 |Chiefly fine. 

_ 45 64 2 3 1 |Fine. 
_ 49 70 2 1 | 138 |Nearly fine. 

0-08 | 60 77 31 2 | 50 |Passing clouds: shower at 53 a. m. 
0°02 | 39 96 2 4 | 28 |Chiefly fine. 

— 79 =| 109 d 3. | 45 |Passing clouds. 

_ 89 109 3 2 38 do. 


eee eee | ee | eee 


1°59 | 132 per day. | NEby WN | 31 


6°28 | 121 per day. NNE ~| 60 


—— = 


—469) 411 | 1PointB |-29 ae 
= 30 | 101 0 1 | 20 {Light clouds. 

007 | 77 85 1 1 92 |Overcast : shower at 3 A. M. 

013 | 76 94 0 2 |100 |Overcast: frequent showers. 

112] 62 43 2 1 |100 |Rain from 6 a, Mm. to 22 P. M. also after 
0°09 | 57 79 29 0 | 90 |Light showers. [11 P. m. 
O-1ll | 74 82 29 29 | 92 |Light showers: rain at 7 P. M. 

0-12 | 100 36 0 6 | 77 |Shower at 43 4a. M. 

014) 39 56 1 2 | 80 |Rain from 1 to 23-a. M. 

2°13 | 30 58 3 2 | 92 |Rain from 53 a. M. to noon. 

002 | 62 68 {| 2% 1 | 68 | Passing-clouds. 

—~ 54 66 1 2 | 43 |Hazy clouds. 

_ 49 85 3 3 | 80 (Chiefly overcast. 

— 50 | 90 2 2 | 77 |Passing clouds. 

Bees) C62 [a Ba 3 a: b9s do. 

— 55 69 3 2 | 27 |Hazy. 


3°93 | 131 per day. N by E 74 


5°52 | 133 per day... NNE 55 


pe 


Pt 
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‘ Self Registering a 

pinay aed Thermometers. Deduced. ~ 

¢ reduced | Temperature. Shade. Sun. | Gua a 
seas 1a BOO Chae es es un ass.) po Hun 


_—_ 


Faht.. Dry. | Wet. | Max, | Min. } Max. | Min. Point. dity. 


Inches ef 2 ° ° ° ° ° ~=6|Pere 
1} 29°974 | 766} 72:2] 8221} 72:5 '101'5 | 67-5 | 70-2! 82 
9} 99-991 | 785 | 79°6 S27 | 718 |103°2 | 66:0 | 69:9} 75 
3] 29°992 | 783 | 695 | 8161! 74:4] 9811 68:0] 649} 65 
a 4| 29985 | 775 | 71:4} 81-7 | 72:6] 99:5 | 67-0 | 685] 75 
a 5] 29957 | 764 | 70°8| 82:2} 709| 97:4 | 65:7 | 683} 78 
= 6} 29°933 | 756 | 709] 80-2) 7111 92:6 | 663 | 686| 80 
EZ  7| 29-9386 | 76-4 | 703 | 80-7 | 698 | 965 | 647 | 673] 75 
= gi} 99:959 | 75°38 | 69:9! 81-61 71:4] 98:5 | 63-4 | 669] 75 
x 9) 99909 | 745 | 696} 81:2 | 676) 99:5 | 58-4] 671] 78 
2 10] 29893 | 75°7 | 72:5 | 79:9 | 67-7) 96-2 | 60-7 | 711; 86 
S 11} 29916 | 75:5 | 737 | 80°6 |. 696] 95:5 | 624 | 729] 92° 
S& 19] 29°879 | 761 | 745] 81-0; 716] 945 | 660] 73:8) 93 f 
13| 29°850 | 71:3 | 711] 831! 722] — | 678] 71:0) 99 
14} 99-886 | 74:1 | 72-2 799 | 71:3; — | 6681} 713}. 91 
15} 29°854 | 75°83 | 70-7 at 71°71 95°1 | 66-2 |.68:2 | 79 
Mena: 29-994] 759 | 71:5) 81:2) 711| — | 65:1 | 69°4| 81 
Average 29957 | 753 7031 8011 708] — | 658] 679} 79 
Difference...|— 0°033 |+ 0°6 |+1:2 |+11 1403! — |—07 /4+15 1492 
16) 29845) 75°38 | 720] 795 1 736) 927) 601 1709 | 84 
17| 29°824} 71:9 | 70:3 | 75:0 | 691 | — | 644 | 69:5 | 93 
18| 29°784| 71:7 | 69:8! 73:9.| 70-4] — | 665 | 688 | 91 
.: 19) 99°78 | 693 | 641! 721 | 67:1} — | 61:8 | 610] 76 
= 90] 99:791 | 71:6 | 66:4 | 743 | 68:1 | — | 61:0 | 6361 77 
S21} 29°798 | 73-0 | 71:3 | 77-2) 705 | 87-4 | 631 | 705 | 92) 
& 29) 99°785 | 73-7 | 709 | 791 | 71:7] — | 650 | 696| 88 
S 93! 29:810| 740 | 718 | 765 | 71:6| — | 67:0 | 708] 90 
4 94) 99°848| 736 | 721} 771} 728) — | 660 | 71-4 | 93 
:; 95] 29879 | 766 | 746] 783 | 72:5 | 805 | 68-0 | 738 | 91 
S 96) 299929 | 734 | 79:51 788172951 965] — | 721] 95 
& o7| 29:964 | 72:4 | 70°8 | 736! 71:5 | — | 71:3 | 700 | 94 
S 98] 99997 | 74°3 | 71:8 | 79°5 | 71:8 | 9671 71:3 | 706 | 89 
A a9} 30-013 | 72°7 | 68:9 | 78:2 | 68-3 | 95:0 | 659 | 669 | 83 
301 30:055 | 70-5 | 67:4 | 77:4] 65:4 | 95°5 | 616 | 6538! 86 
3)! 30:050 | 69:8 | 666 | 77:7 | 62°6 |100°0 | 56:9 | 64:9 | 85 
Mean........| 29°884 | 728 | 70-1 | 768 | 700] — | 65:1 | 68°8 88) 
Average.....} 29°996 | 74:5 | 688] 795 | 695! — | 638} 65:9 | 76% 


SS 


Difference..,— 0-112 |—1-7 |+13 |-27 |+05 | — +13 |+90 +19] 


—— rr eee 
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Wind. 2 | 
£3 

Velocity. | Direction. 182 Weather. 
oe is A M.|P. M. [a ® 


. TE SS EE 


.| Miles. | Miles. | Points. Points. | 
_ 43 53 2 3, 23 |Fine with passing clouds. 
c— | 49 | 73 3 3 ae do. do. 
— |110 ' 122 3 3 | 30 |Hazy clouds: lunar halo. 
— 99 | 115 2 2 | 62 \Hazy clouds: colored do. at 10 P. mw. 
— 83 97 0 1 | 63 IP assing clouds: lunar halo. 
=. | 7h | 98 1 1 | $2 Dull and heavy. 
ete £O.: | Lae 31 3 | 37 |Plying clouds. 
— Of | 90 3; 1 | 33 |Light hazy clouds. 
— / 52 85 0 | l 30 ‘Passing clouds. 
— | 6) ) 9% | SL | 0 | 25 |Hazy clouds. 
— 74 | 112 0 1 } 68 Heavy clouds. 
OOL; 9) | 128 0) 1 | 95 |Qvercast: rain at mid-night. 
136 {| 86 67 | 30 30 100 |Rain—chiefly before noon. 
3°23 | 91 ot (31 Q j|100 |Heavy rain, 
| 0-01 | 84 | 106 | 31 | 0 | 97 [Overcast. 
——e, LeVine el 
| | 
: 4°69 | 176 per day.| ‘Nby & - | 58 | 
398 | 14lperday.| NNE 55 | 
ew a5 |) Point Nt 
— 98. 14149 ¢§ 0 ok 93 Overcast. 
0-29 | 130 | 111 | 30 | 31 /100| Do. rain 7} a.m. & 33 v. uw 
0-63 | 110 | 112 | 31 30 {109 | Do. rain chiefly before noon. 
Bros. | 1i7 -| 132. | 29 30 1100; Do. shower at 2} P. mu. 
cee 118 1125 | 30 | BL {100 | Do. 
009 | 129 | 142 | ol 0 | 97 |Showery and overcast. 
| 002/118 | 129 0 | 87 |Chiefly ‘overcast: shower at L1Z Pr. , 
; 0'18'| 108 ay ee 0 |109 \Showery and overcast. 
0-17 | 121 2 tt 0 |100 ‘Overcast : rain at 10 a. wu. 
=. '| 103 88 | 2 3 |100 |Overcast. 
39}. 35 1 95 | -O 0 | 98! Do. rain from 13 to 8}. M. 
049) 91 Oe ae Ly Ea Do. rain between 33 & 11 a. mM. 
0:02 | 67 abey 0 | 70 Clouds breiking : fine night. 
74 94 0 2 | 35 |Light passing clouds. 
Poa 62 58 | 0 1 a Chiefly fine. 
— 26 49 2 3 we Fine. 
———}—__. —| —— — —- -} —_ 
2°31 | 195 per day | N 82 
2°33 153 per day. NNE 50 


_—_—- eo ee eee. ee 


Sine) a 4g | 2 Points N 14-32 


182 Meteorological Vbservations at the Madras Giservatory. 


he mean atmospheric pressure through ut the whole year was 29°830 — 
inches ;—0'014 less thau the average of twenty years. The highest reduced — 
readings were 30°018 on February 12th, and 307123 on December 3ist :-— 
the lowest was 29°508 on June 29th. 

The greatest degree of heat rezistered in the shade, was 107°'1, on May 
30th : in full sunshine, three feet from the ground, 124° 5 on May 17th. 
The lowest temperatures were recorded on February 27th and December 
31st, on which days the shade minimuin went down to 63°°5 and 62%6, 
andthe grass thermometer to 58° 3and 56°9 respectively. The mean 
annual temperature was 81°3,or 0°7 above average. That of evaporation, 
as shewn by the wet bulb thermometer, was 74°9, or 09 above average. — 
The mean daily range for the year was 14°5. 

The dryest day in the year was June 12th, when the percentage of 
humidity fell so low as 42, and the mean dew point was 63°°1, or 27°°4 
less than the mean temperature of the day. Complete saturation of the 
atmosphere occurred but once, viz, on October 31st. 

Rain fell on 96 days. The quantity measured was above one inch on 
113 days, but the greatest fall was only 3°28 inches, on December 14th. 
The total fali during the year was only 38°18 inches, leaving a deficieney 
of 12°57 inches or exactly one-fourth of the whole yearly average. | 

The mean daily velocity of tie wind was 151 miles, from S E by 8. 
It was recorded half daily, and ranged between 165 mileson May 22ud r. m., 
and 14 miles on October 20th a.m. It is worthy of remark, that, al- 
though the wind at Madras is insiguificant in comparison of that in Eng- 
land, it is far more constant, and rarely ever quite still. Not one single half 
day has been perfectly calm since the velocity gauge was first put up, on 
September Ist 1861. During the steadier months of the year, the result- 
aut velocity, or that in which the force from each point of the compass is 
taken into account, often nearly equals the mean velocity, and rarely falls 
short of three-fourths of the latter quantity. In the two variable periods 
however, the difference is very con,iderable. Thus, in the latter half of 
March, while the actual daily wind was 125 miles, from N N &, 
the resultant value was only 40 miles, from East ; but in the latter half of 
October, when the daily motion was 116 miles from S E, the resultant 
value was only 3 miles per day, from SS W. This remarkable effect of 
contrary winds must surely have considerable influence upon the public 
health and mortalily returns ; since any miasmatie vapors existing in the 
at-nosphere at the time, though stirred up and diffused by the actual daily 
wind, will still be blown backwards and forwards, so as to continue hanging 
aoout, or at least only very slowly receding from, the same spot ; while at 
other times they would be wafted a thousand miles off in less than a 
single week. Thenumber of half days the wind blew from each point of 
the compass is given in the following table :— 


North:;, 3.tc0 31/Hast..:.0 a,c: 24(Sonth .. .-047)Weast..5 fe 5 
Why E ....,.., 28/5 bps. ance: 13/8 by W......... 36|W by N..cu2a J 
Gee 30H SE wana 17S 3 W.. 2.2 40 eae 4 


N Eby N...... 42'S E by E .... 14/8 W by S...... 42iIN W by W..., 2b 
North East.... 16;South East.... 21|/South West... 32)\North West... 2 
NE by E...... 3218 Eby E.. .... 33/8 W by W.... 32IN W by N..... *& 

9 


BN Eco Ota bee 6WSW........ INNW........ $ 
Eby N......... 13)S by E......... 44/W by S......... LIN by Woe... 15 


-_ —— - ——— 


Fraw N E Quarter 213,\From S E Quarter 216.\Krom S W Quarter 260.{From N W Quarter 41. 
NORMAN ROBERT POGSON, 


Qovernmet Astronomer. 4 
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